

































The Nut-like 
Flavor of the 
Beans 


The rich, nutty flavor of 
the beans in Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato —_, 
Sauce is compounded by old Mother Nature herself in Wi 
her happiest mood. J 
To produce beans having this delicate flavor peculiar GF 
to Van Camp’s, requires just the right combination of soil and climate. 
Van Camps seek out the favored sections of the country where the finest-flavored beans 
in the world are raised. 
Merely good beans are not good enough for Van Camp’s—nothing but the very best goes. 
That is the secret of the delicious, appetizing taste of Van Camp’s—that and the Van 
Camp way of cooking. 
For even the finest beans may lose their flavor unless the cook knows how. 














Van Camp’s cook does. 

All the natural and irresistible goodness of Van Camp's beans is preserved in its en- 
tirety by the Van Camp cooking—the delicate sweetness, the mealy consistency, the ; 
nutty favor. And, Van Camp’s Beans are filled to the bursting point with nutrition—mect 
the most exacting demands of the healthiest appetite — give vitality and strength. 


Then there is the Tomato Sauce—made as only Van Camps know how to | 

make it—retaining all the juicy goodness of vine-ripened tomatoes—impart- 

ing the spicy zest so much appreciated by the particular palate. 

And don't forget the slice of tender pork—just large enough 
to give the satisfying richness for which Van Camp’s are 
f famous. Test Van Camp’s in this savory dish: 
Entree of Beans 
One quart of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans with 
‘omato Sauce. 

One-half cup sweet cream. 

One cup English Walnut meats, broken once. 
Press the beans through a colander. Moisten with 
the cream, beating up lightly, stirring in the walnut 
meats. Pile lightly into a baking dish and bake , 
twenty minutes. Serve hot as an entree for dinner 
or for luncheon. 
Tell the grocery man not to make eny mistake when 
you order Van Camp’s, because you'll be sorely 

displeased and disappointed if he doesn't 

bring you Van Camp’s. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 





keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 
often caused by wind and weather—constant 
use proves it *“* Matchless for the complexion” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
S¢ All rights secured.” 
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‘*THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘‘'A”’ 


TA CRUZ 


The City of Beautiful Homes 








The World’s Most Beautiful Playground 


More Free Entertainment Than Any 
Other Resort on the Pacific Coast 











SUMMER SEASON OPENS NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


MAY FIRST 
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» SAN 


José HOSAY 
A City of 40,000 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 


e All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
the very heart of it. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
CHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 


il, - Wewill make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
The man of Fami y: thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise snl as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 


if you don’t need them at home. 
For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH TG. SROOKS, Secretary 











MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Financially Commercially 


The greatest opportunities The most promising 


Residentially  Climatically 


The pleasantest on The evenest temperature on 
Earth the Continent 


‘Transportationally 


A safe harbor at all seasons. Southern Pacific R. R. system, Monterey, Fresno 
and Eastern R.R., building, and other lines contemplated 


Before locating elsewhere communicate with 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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Californias Model Colony 
ON JULY 1, 1907 


we will open for colonization the famous 


Yucaipa Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, etc. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 
ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secute homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 





Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street —:: Los Angeles, California 
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PORTLAND, 
OREGON, 
BEATS THEM ALL 

















The record in building permits for the forty 
leading cities of the United States for the month of 
April, 1907, as compared with 1906, showed that 
Portland, Oregon, made a greater percentage of 
gain than any other city, and was only led in actual 
cost of her buildings by New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Washington. 

Portland led all cities in the United States and 
Canada for two months last year, and held second 
place for two other months. 

For further particulars relative to this most 
substantial of all American cities in the 200,000 


class, address 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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SAN DIEGO, WHERE RAIL AND SHIP MEET 




















FLEET OF BATTLESHIPS AT ANCHOR IN SAN DIEGO BAY 





THE IDEAL HOME CITY 
BEST CLIMATE ON EARTH 
SAFEST HARBOR ON COAST 
RICHEST SECTION 
OF THE WEST AND 


CHOICEST PART OF 


San Diego has natural advantages which will make it one of the best cities on the 
Pacific Coast. It has doubled in population in five years. Its growth is assured. Its 
commercial supremacy is a certainty. San Diego is the terminus of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way. A transcontinental road is building from San Diego to Yuma. It is the first port 
of call between Salina Cruz and San Francisco. It is the first and only adequate 
harbor between Panama and San Francisco. It has a water supply sufficient for a popu- 
lation of 500,000. It has a back country rich in agricultural, horticultural and mineral 
resources. Fertile farming and fruit lands are abundant and prices are reasonable. 
Manufacturers, investors and homeseekers are invited. Ideal beach and mountain 
resorts offer inducement to pleasure seekers. 





BUY YOUR TICKET DIRECT TO SAN DIEGO, IT COSTS NO MORE 
For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JOHN S. MILLS, Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce San Diego, California 
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See the 
Next 
Page 
for 

“Good Luck” 





Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mer. 841 Fifth Street 


HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 


SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 








Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 


ton Bloc 





Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
130 Sth Street 
ARTHUR SMALL, FRANK ee 


resident. etary. 


Free literature, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 
on application. 


BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS A. RIFE, 
Presid ~ Sec. and 


lent. . and Treas. 





Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 
525-527 Homer La ghlin Bldg. 228-234 Granger Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 


e 
The Direct Way East 
Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 
901 Fifth Street, San Diego 











$200,000.00 Fe vA someon of policy holders deposited 


A. P. Johnson, Jr., 
Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600,000.00 


South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Stearns & Sweet, 


John F. Forward, 
President. Attorneys. 








When in San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 








Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The HomeTelephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 
L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S. A. Reed, Sec’y; 


Geo. B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mer.; Edward Grove, Director; 
C. L. Williams, Director. 








Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 


Mercy. 
si SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 


Descriptive matter free. 





For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor ty. and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in rea estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CoO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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the world. All outside rooms. 
portant changes. 
distance telephone in rooms. 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. 
fishing, boating and bathing. 
tennis courts. 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 





HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


FE NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-vear seaside resort hotel in 


For further information address: 


Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
Every modern convenience provided, including long 
Chef of national reputation. 
Interior court a rare tropical garden. 
Improved golf course and unexcelled cement 
Two full-size polo fields, one-mile race track. 











Choicest and widest 
Fine 









MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 








nC /iforniad 
AN DiIEGo's 
UPREMACY 


for HARBOR ArCLIMATE 
2 OPPORTUNITY feo 
INVESTMENT f#er PROFIT 

Is Worthy OUr 
Intnediate /nvestigation 


GOOD LUCK. is buying a good lot in @ growing 


— city, on a new electric car line 

“ BEFORE THE CARS BEGIN TO RUN” 

and making the NATURAL increase in land values. 
I call that Rapid Transit Good Luck. 

Every one of our FAMOUS BIG TRACTS 
are in line of just this kind of Good Luck in addition to 
the general increase in values on account of the New 
Direct Rail Road East via Yuma. 

Deal with the Good Luck House Fortunes 
in Lots at Four Cents a Square Foot in our 
Famous Seven Sevastika Tracts. — $5.00 
down; $5.00 a MONTH. = Questions 
answered. City map free. 


WILL HOMELAND Commarey Cine) 


G39 Sixth St., San DiEGO 






























Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 


They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 





Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 5Octs. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 
MAGIC CLASP GARTER CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Place 
For You 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST SUBURB 


BURLINGAME 


World famous as THE high-class suburb of San Francisco—only 18 miles south on the peninsula 

With the advent of the Bay Shore Cut-off, Burlingame will be the nearest 
of any of those delightful places in San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties, so 
well known for their natural beauty and climate. 

Natural beauty, climate, best of water and sewer systems. Electric 
line to San Francisco. Lots or Villa Sites all sizes and prices from $500 up. 
Easy terms. We have the best in Burlingame. Send for maps. 


LYON & HOAG, 636 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 























CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at 
nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 


A County for Homes and Home Markets 
—O 





San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 





O 


The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


O—————— 


FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONERA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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Fin Bivens, Becantous, ' i 


Fro Woonan ACREAGE, Prorat 


Féucational facilities uneurpasicS, 


ol lendid train and wate pervs vi 
Gnovl 


URRAN ¢ “LARK = 
RESIDENCE ADDRESS 2091 FILLMORE STREET 
ReDWoOD CITY SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our Beautiful Booklet describing San Mateo County 


now ready for mailing—address 


CURRAN CLARK, 2717 Mit strcce’ Redwood City, Calitoraia 














Li 





Rapid Transit Rapid Transit 
20 MINUTES TO 


BURLINGAME GROVE LOTS 


AT BURLINGAME, THE BEAUTIFUL 


Size 50 x120 + = ee % Price $650 and up 
$10 per month a a small payment down 








Price includes sewer and water pipes, macadamized streets, cement sidewalks and shade trees. 


S. P. Co. is arranging time table now, and will run half-hourly trains which 
will reach Burlingame in 22 minutes. Commencing July 1, 1907, 


HOMES BUILT ON EASY PAYMENTS—SAME AS RENT 


San Mateo Electric Cars now leave Fifth and Market streets every 12 minutes and stop at 
Burlingame Grove Station on request. Circulars and descriptive matter on request. 


BURLINGAME GROVE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1053 


918 MONADNOCK BUILDING 


MARKET STREET, NEXT PALACE HOTEL, OR ON THE PROPERTY 
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The Winter Seaside Resort 


The Califomia Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles seuth 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 

; = paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs. Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic onal All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
J a visit to Pacific 
Grove without ex- 
tra charge. 


For literature and infor- 
mation address 


| Board of 

Trade 
Pacific 
Grove 

California 




















BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 


if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 

Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 











ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 
PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
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PACIFIC COAST HOTELS AND RESORTS 





CAMP AGASSIZ . 


—————[_—_—= 

On Fallen Leaf Lake, four miles from Tallac, Lake 
Tahoe. Rugged Mountain Scenery. Best Trout Fish- 
ing and Hunting. Launches, rowboats, canoes, saddle 
and driving horses. Camping excursions. Log cabins 
or tents. Electric lights. Porcelain tubs and shower 
baths. Terms moderate. For illustrated booklet, 


address CAMP AGASSIZ, Tallac, California. 


LAKESIDE PARK LAKE TAHOE 


The popular family resort. 16th season opens June ist 
Hotel, Cottages and Furnished Tents. Boating, fishing, 
bathing, mountain climbing, riding, driving, tennis, croquet 
and other attractions. For terms and booklet address, 

E. B. SMITH & CO., STATELINE, CALIFORNIA. 











CAMP CURRY, YOSEMITE 


ALL WHITE neice 


Sets the best table—Rates $2.00 per day per day 


Telegraph or write DAVID A. CURRY, BOX A., YOSEMITE 











The Springs that made 
Lake County Famous 


For further information write 


DR. W. R. PRATHER 


VILLA FONTENAY. First-class summer and 
winter resort in the Santa Cruz mountains. The only 
resort with complete electric light system in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Every accommodation for rest and 
pleasure. 250 acres in the grounds in Redwood belt. 
‘Terms, $10 per week, up. Free carriage from Glen- 
wood station. For booklets, address Rice Harper, R. 
F. D. No. 1, Santa Cruz, California. Phone State 83. 





CENTRAL HOTEL 


CHARLES HEFFERNAN, Prop. 
Tourists Headquarters for Yosemite Valley 
over the new railroad 
BUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS 
Merced, California 








RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 





KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS 


is one of the most noted 
HUNTING, FISHING AND 
HEALTH RESORTS 


on the Pacific Coast 


Write to EDSON BROTHERS, Beswick, 
Siskiyou Co., California for particulars, or 
apply to the PECK-JUDAH CO. of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

















Hotel St. James 


SAN FRANCISCO 
This hotel built after the fire, 
located on the comer of Van 
Ness Avenue and Fulton Street, 
consisting of 200 outside rooms 
and 50 private baths, will be 
ready for occupancy May Ist. 





Wire or write for reservations 


WM. P. BEGGS, Manager 
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Santa 
Catalina Island 


SEASON 1907 


ag oe a / World’s Rod and Reel Record 
“ wes Z 4 for Size, Weight and Number 


eS Le of Game Fishes 


THE GREAT CANVASS CITY 


(AND COTTAGES) 











FISHING TOURNAMENTS NUMEROUS HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
Auspices “Tuna Club” and “Light Tackle Club” AND BOARDING HOUSES 




















Write for illustrated, general and fishing folders 


Banning Company, Agents = - - 593 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, California 














THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world, with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the Great Depot. 
at. Sixth and Main 


The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

















Troutin the McCloud River? 


§ Millions of them. Gamey and brilliant in color, as well as large in size. 

The Brook Trout, (Salmo Fontinalis) Dolly Varden Trout, Rainbow Trout 
and others, will give you the best of sport. The McCloud River region is a 
comparatively new one and has not been fished out. ‘Try it and you can’t 
fail to be delighted. For detailed information apply to 


McCLOUD RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


James Flood Building 
















San Francisco, California 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO GEO. P. 
SNELL, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA. SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 


IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


PRUMOTION COMMITTEE 


VQGiNMicke. cA kK ELF ORN LA 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 
country. Hydropathic Treatment, for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
OF HEALING. Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 


itis ce aa 
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THE HOTEL AT BYKON 


COME TO 


Byron Hot Springs 


Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable peat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
convenience at California’s most comfortable Mission Hotel. 


Write to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 
F nee B ag: ling, San Francisco; or 

PECK-JU DAH _ Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 


cisco; or Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 











YOSEMITE VALLEY via THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 








THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES contains the largest 

trees in the world, among them the “GRIZZLY GIANT”, “THE 

FALLEN MONARCH”, and “THE WAWONA”. 

Purchase your tickets by way of THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 
For particulars apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company, or to 


A. S. MANN, AGENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC TICKET OFFICE, FLOOD BUILDING 


884 Market Street, or 14 Powell Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





CAMP YOSEMITE 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


With Glacier Point Camp in Connection, Under Same Management as the Sentinel Hotel 
Yosemite Camp is situdted just at the right of and at the foot of Yosemite Falls in a magnificent grove 


of black oaks 2bout one-half mile from the SENT 


INEL HOTEL, the ideal camping spot in the Valley. 


All 


that goes to make camp life enjoyable can be found here. 


Camp Yosemite coupons are good at Glacier 


Point Camp. 


At Sentinel Hotel will be found telegraph, express and postoffice, a first-class barber shop, and club house. 


All stages arrive at and depart from the Hotel. 


For rates, information and literature, address 





J. B. COOK, PROPRIETOR, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 
OR ANY EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY, AND PECK-JUDAH COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 





INFORMATION BUREAUS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 
870 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
600 SPRING STREET - - = LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND PIER - = = = = = OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











Santa Paula 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


“The GLEN CITY” 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

















Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 
Los Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 

fee home of the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 

an, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 

posible this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 

arvest time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 
The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 





DAIRYING PAYS BIG 


in Fresno County, California 
If you are interested in dairying or stock 
raising write to us for reliable information 
about these industries in Fresno County, Cal. 
Send for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
Seseriptive, of - —— of California’s 
perial’’ coun 


FRESNO COUNTY “CHAMBER “OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


Siop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
KEY T0 income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
Creer business details, studies, conversation; develops will, 
public speaking, ‘personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DICKSON MEMORY 703 THE AUDITORIUM CHICAGO 

VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. Pre-eminently 
the largest and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 












“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 








MOUNT TAM: ALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY, San 
Rafael, California, “I do not recall an institution supe- 
rior to it ~ training boys in a preparatory course for 
college.” Report Inspector-general U. S. A. Eighteenth 
year begins August 14, 1907. Arthur Crosby, D. D., 
headmaster. 





_HEALD’S ASSOCIATED COLLEGES—San __ Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Stockton, Fresno, Santa Cruz, California. 
25,000 graduates in good paying positions. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. Confers 
degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course accredited 
to the universities; rare opportunities offered in music, 
art and elecution. Fortieth year. Write for catalogue to 





Mrs. C. T. Mills, president, Mills College P. O., California. , 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 








pal, Portland, Oregon. 

HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Non-military, non- 
sectarian. Limited enrolment, home comforts, superior 
instruction. Fits for any college. Incomparably the most 
beautiful surroundings. Perfect sanité ation. Illustrated 
catalogue. i Meredith, A. B., B. Ped., principal, 


Menlo Park, C alifornia. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Special advantages 
in music, art and elocution. 


Miss Etta M. Pinkuam, Miss ANNE Gray Mac LENNAN, 
Principals. 


2126 California Street, 
Telephone Wes 844 San Francisco, California, 


MANZANITA HALL, Palo Alto, California. In the 


Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive to work. 
Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory system. 
Three buildings with modern equipment. Prepares for 
Eastern universities as well Stanford. A growing 
school for growing. boys. Catalogue on request. 15th 


year opens August 27, 1907. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 


MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
Formerly at 1849 Jackson street, is now at 2230 Pacific 
avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to universities 
and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 2230 Pacific 
avenue, San Francisco. 
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we a train him in 
Commercial 


SEND THAT BOY 10 US iirc 


rse in Business Management that will MAKE A 
THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF HIM. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. Ai. E. Cox, Pres. 


ST. MATTHEW’S MILITARY SCHOOL, Burlingame, 
California. Founded, 1866. Separate school for younger 
boys. Rev. William A. Brewer, rector. 


From 1902 to °07 We Gained 2720 Students 


All were placed in good positions by us. Write for 
catalogue to BEHNKE WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Elks Bidg.. 
Portland, Oregon 




















HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest schoo! in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any “other 
city in the world. We give you the training which ‘enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the “ who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 

WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf sy stems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. 








All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 


MISS HARKER’S 
New building, steam heated, 
Large grounds for out-of-doors 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PLAYWRITING. Seventh 
year. Weekly correspondence. System new and thorough. 
Exercises in analysis, one act plays, etc. Successful 
students: Thomas Dixon Jr., with “The Clansman” 





SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
to be ready for fall term. 
sports. Accredited to 








Benjamin | Chapin, with “T incoln”, etc. The more apti- 
tude or “instinct”, the more you need this schooling. 
Montily payments. Circular. Address W. T. Price, 


1440 Broadway, New York City. 
by W. 


f “The Technique of the 
T. Price, $1.50, Brentano’s or as above. 


Say, Do You Like to Draw? 
WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Send us a drawing of this fellow and find out 
how to make from %30 upwards a week by 
drawing pictures. It'seasy. You only have to 
study during your spare moments, at home or 
at your office or shop. The lessons don’t cost 
much. Send your drawings today. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
619 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.” Report Inspector- 
General 
Eighteenth Year Begins August 14, 1907. 
ArTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 


Drama,” 














EMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
SRUMBUS MORES ON OR OF THE 


‘To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED AD. RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
No order accepted for less than four lines 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
ADVERTISE 














REAL ESTATE—California 


VINEYARD LAND—LDevoted to table grapes. Will net 
$200 to $400 per acre per annum. Send for illustrated 
descriptive matter, free. Noble & Wentz, 1015 Eighth 
street, Sacramento, California. ae 
FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a. steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS. Catalogue free by 
mail. Sacramento city and suburban property. Unsur- 
passed climate. Hawk, Hawley & Carly Co., 623 J street, 
Sacramento, California. 

~GALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance entire 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no interest; 
S-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready to plow; under 
irrigation; perpetual water right; immediate possession 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, room 40, San 
Francisco, California. See 3 coke 
~ IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city’or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 

















CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. _ Fertile, sandy 

loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 
BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
Write, The May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, 
California. 

LOS ANGELES. We own forty acres rich fruit and 
garden land near city, on car line. Going to build 
bungalow on each acre. Now is chance to get an acre 
home cheap. Will double in value. Write for full par- 
ticulars. Hine Improvement Co., 800 L. A. Trust Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. ity property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA ‘COUNTY—38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Tron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. , Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale, California. ; 


NEW PLAN OF HOMESECURING—Population 
creates land value. Join the fifth Homeseeker’s Club. 
Write for large illustrated booklet about this important 
subject. California Home Extension Association, 174 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California. 


























REAL ESTATE—Oregon 

THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY, the ‘‘Cream of Creation,” 
offers many attractions to homeseekers, especially in the line 
of apple and pear culture. Enormous profits. Delightful 
climate; grand scenery; wonderful resources. Write Rogue 
River Land Co., Medford, Oregon. They have studied hciti- 
culture locally for 20 years, and know the valley thoroughly 
and its adaptability ior different fruits. 


FRUIT LANDS PRODUCE $600 to $1,000 per acre 
In Famous ROGUE RIVER VALLEY. Four crops 
ALFALFA without irrigation. Thirty ‘1housand Acres. Six 
to Sixty Dollars per acre. Bearing and Young Orchards 
offer splendid profits. We are the largest Realty Operators 
in Southern Oregon. Write for Literature. Page & 
Lawton, Inc., Medford, Oregon. 


ALFALFA WORK FARMS—270 acres 














in cultivation 


“under” water. Open range. Fine buildings. $60 per 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under cultivation, $3,500. Other 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 


lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 


Trowbridge, Medford, Oregon. 
ASHLAND, OREGON, THE HOME ‘TOWN-—good 


schools, churches, lodges, climate, water, people; no better 
fruit section on Coast; peaches, apples, berries of all kinds; 
rainfall twenty inches; write G. F. Billings. Established 
1883. (Bank References.) 

WANTED TO CORRESPOND with real estate and 
immigration agents who are in position to organize and 
bring colonies of desirable people into Oregon. This is 
the best place on earth for a live real estate agent to 
locate. Address Room 207, Chamber of Commerce, 
Astoria, Oregon. 

FRUIT, STOCK,GOLD, AI FALFA, F-mous Rogue River 
Valley, Southern Oregon. Splendid farming propositions. 
Mild winters. No blizzards. Hunting, fishing. Lands cheap. 
Don't settle elsewhere before investigating. Write W. L. 
Ireland, Grants Pass, Oregon, for details. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


COME TO THE GREAT GOLDEN WEST where 
there are big men and grow up with them. ‘Tell us what 
business you want to engage in or what work you want 
to do and we will locate you. We recommend dairying, 
fruit growing, lumbering or agriculture as the most rapid 
roads to competence. For information address Room 205, 
Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 

IF YOU HAD COME WEST ten years ago, you 
would be a millionaire now. Just stop and think what 
Heinze did. ‘There are many men in your city as smart 
as he is. Write to Room 206, Chamber of Commerce, 
Astoria, Oregon, for information. 


IF YOU want a business that will pay several thousand 
dollars annually, start a mail order business; by our easy 
method anyone anywhere can be successful. Milburn-Hicks, 
721 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 























POPULAR MUSIC 





SONGS PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY by New _York’s 
Big Music Firm. Music written free of charge. We are 
prepared to handle all kinds of manuscripts. North 
American Music Co., Dept. 45. 59 West 28th Street, N.Y. 





DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 





SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS—Our new 
catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engravings, 100,000 items, 
Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical 
and Musical Goods, ete. Lowest prices on record. Fine 
pianos, guaranteed ten years, only $160.00. Write to-day 
for the big book of the Foremost Concern of its kind in 
the world. S. F. Myers Co., 47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk as 
New York. 
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SCENIC PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 


POST CARDS— Everything in Post Cards—Imported and 
Domestic—Largest stock and variety. Cards made to order. 
Lowest prices. Prompt deliveries. Wholesale only. Inter- 
national Post Card Co., Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


SIX MAGNIFICENT VIEWS—Mt. Hood, Shasta, 
Adams, St. Helens, Rainier, Baker; or six grand Colum- 
bia River views. Genuine original photos, postal size, 
artistic, from exclusive negatives; either set postpaid 25 
cents. Ask for List C of exclusive photos, Pacific North- 
west scenery, all sizes, also lantern slides. Kiser Photo 
Co., 335 Washington Street, Portland, Oregon. 











AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


100 SECOND HAND CARS FOR SALE—Full list on 
application. Write for free ‘Book of Information. 
References: Dun or Bradstreet. Jas. E. Plew, 1218 
721 Pontiac Building, Chicago, Il. 








OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 








growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
YARD WIDE SILKS. Direct from factory to you. 
Plain and figured silks. All colors. Send for free 


samples. Los Angeles Silk Wks., 511 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on gone of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 








HOTELS 





HOW TO RU N AN AUTO—Owners, operators, repair- 
men, Homans’ “Self Propelled Vehicles” is best practical 
book on automobiles, easily understood in text, diagrams 
and illustrations. Accepted as standard. Price $2.00 
postpaid to any address. Order to-day; money back if 
not satisfied. Audel Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ARE YOU GOING to take that California tour this 
year? Your automobile road book is ready for you. 
Gives reliable information regarding condition of roads, 
distances between towns, clear directions regarding turns, 
forks, etc. Includes comprehensive maps in two colors. 
Mailed postpaid for $1.00. Sample route free. Peck’s 
Distributing Bureau, Dept. C. Box 491, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 








SUPPLIES 


THE HOLT MANUFAC TURING CO. Saanteceners 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches: 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
link Belting, Stockton, California. 








SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 


Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samson Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. . 


CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 





HIGH GRADE HELP 


IS NO EXCUSE for any wide awake man 
working for a small income if he is willing to do: some 
dignified hustling. We have a proposition to make to 
ambitious men in every community whereby he can earn 
from $2,500 to $15,000 yearly. ‘This business is a secure 
and attractive one and deserves your immediate inquiry. 
Write and we will tell you the whole story. You'll take 
it up at once. McCormack Real Estate Company, Dept. 1, 
Times Building, New York. 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 

IF YOU HAVE $5,000 we want to show you the best 
place in the United States to invest it. Room 208, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 

COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
= handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 





THERE 

















STATIONERY CO. = Suc- 
Stationers, printers, blank 
42-44 Sutter 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 
street, San Francisco, California. 





GREY HAIR AND DANDRUFF CURE 


GRAY HAIR. Everything else failed? Then use Dr. 
Mathews Gray Hair Restorer and watch it bring back 
Nature’s color to your hair. Send five two cent stamps 
for large free sample. Dr. Mathews Medicine Co., San 
Francisco, California. 








You would be a fool if you 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
i Our Preferred Stockholders 


did not desire to make money. 
received 6 per cent dividends last year. Among them were 
Bankers, Lawyers, Ranchers, Merchants, Miners, Mechan- 
ics, Preachers and Clerks, and some of the same ones 
bought more stock this year. After a statement like that, 
argument is unnecessary. You should own some of our 
Preferred Stock. We can sell you lots, houses, bonds and 
stocks. We can sell you a lot, build a house upon it and 
rent it at a rental that will net you 6 per cent on your 
investment or more. If you have $10.00 or $10,000.00 we 
can show you how to invest it at a profit. Write to us and 
we will prove it. California Corporation, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Bank references. Write to-day. 








from any other western magazine. 


RATES 75 cents per line. 


above rate. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


legitimate advertisers with the full assurance that they will receive better results than 


Minimum charge for insertion $3.00, for 4 lines. 
runs more than 4 lines, charge will be made for such excess space at 
Alladsset in uniform style, except Educational, where display will be allowed. 
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brings results if you choose the right 
medium. These pages are offered to 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS 
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The citizens of Porterville and vicinity in order to 
enlighten and interest the public in that section have 
published a bulletin called ‘Practical Results.” This 
contains statements from orange and lemon growers, 
and those engaged in dairying and diversified 
farming, showing what they have done. 
If you would learn of the wonderful results accom- 
plished and the prosperity of these people from their 
personal experiences, all of which statements are 
substantiated by the banks, write for free copy to 


R. BRADLEY 


SECRETARY CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


HART BROS. 
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THE NEW ROSSLYN tf» ‘THE NATICK HOUSE 


PROPRIETORS 


European Plan 


443 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Qhhl is BRog 


THE NEW 
OSSLYN 
HOTEL 
ny "1 F 
NS ance 
CAL. 


75¢ to $2.00 FREE BUS $1.25 to $2.50 


MEETS 


FIRST AND MAIN STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan 


American Plan ALL European Plan 


$1.50 to $3.00 TRAINS 50c to $2.00 


E. H. HESS, Manacer WM. A. KAMPS, MANAGER 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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All About Leland 


Now Founded in Santa Clara Valley 




















= : : 
HOTEL LELAND, TO BE COMPLETED NOV., 19U8 





This magnificent Hotel structure will be built in LELAND “The Ideal City.” Final plans are nearly complete, 
and ground will be broken in 60 or 90 days, and this vast beautiful hostelry, which is to be the “Pride of 
California” is now promised to be open to the public 1n ample time to celebrate the election of our next 
President, November, 1908. 


The “Ideal City” of LELAND Will Be Built 


Several miles of streets are now graded and a small army of men and teams are rushing 
the preparation of the 37 miles of streets preparatory to the placing of the highest grade of 
paving of Bitumen Asphalt and Macadam,— also curbing and broad cement walks. 

A beautiful tract of nearly one thousand acres is being developed into a model city. 
LELAND is situated adjacent to the Leland Stanford University, the richest and most beau- 
tiful in the world. 

LELAND is only 26 miles from San Francisco. 

LELAND assured of Forty minutes train service to San Francisco after the opening of 
the Bay Shore cut-off. 

LELAND is in upper Santa Clara Valley. 

SANTA CLARA VALLEY produced $25,000,000 in 1906. 

THE LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY is building the city of LELAND. 

THE LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY is Capitalized for $5,000,000. 

The “Ideal City” of LELAND has 5,000 lots besides factory sites. 

THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS and upwards WILL BUY LOTS with EVERY 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Lot owners in LELAND must own at least one share of Stock. 

Lot owners become members of LELAND COMPANY. 

LOT OWNERS WILL BE PART OWNERS OF THE HOTEL AND ALL OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

LELAND COMPANY will own and construct all Public buildings and improvements. 

Lots and stock will advance in price rapidly. 

Every lot will be supplied with sewer, water, gas, telephone and electricity, and enjoy 
equally palm and flower adornment, with parks and boulevards regardless of value. 

The “Ideal City” of LELAND WILL BE A GARDEN AND PARK CITY. 

Houses must be built 25 feet back from front lot line. 

Thus all streets shall possess full boulevard and park effect in width and beauty. 

SEVERAL MILES OF BEAUTIFUL BOULEVARD WILL TRAVERSE THE 
FRONT AND CENTER OF THE “IDEATI, CITY.” 

The best system of Auto-omnibus transit will be in early operation. 

Over 400 miles of oiled roads and boulevards are in Santa Clara Valley and adjacent to 
LELAND. Don’t you like auto motoring? Come to LELAND. 
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The “Ideal City” 


LELAND WILL HAVE A DOCK AND A FINE HARBOR. 

A large Co-educational College is located in LELAND. 

The same society that built the Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn., which is endowed 
for $7,000,000 is behind the new LELAND college. 

$500,000 will be expended on the campus to complete and equip this great institution. 

It is promised to be ready and open for students August, 1908. 

The climate in LELAND is unsurpassed. 

Temperature average 48 degrees in Winter. 68 in Summer. 

Nights always cool; refreshing breezes at all times. 

Have you ever visited in the upper valley? 

Are you familiar with the cool refreshing air—the refined surroundings about the Leland 
Stanford University? 

Conceded by all travelers and good judges to be the best in the world. 

YES, LELAND THE “IDEAL CITY” IS RIGHT THERE. 

RIGHT THERE is the ideal site for a great city of beautiful homes and driving, thrifty 
business. 

Seeing is believing—Come to LELAND. 

Do you want AN IDEAL HOME? 

LELAND has it for you. 

Do you want a GILT EDGED and RAPIDLY GROWING INVESTMENT? 

LELAND has it for you. 

The Railroad development near LELAND is already marvelous. 

It is becoming more so. 

Dumbarton Point is near LELAND. 

Three, soon four or five Transcontinental Railroads are to cross Dumbarton Point. 

1,000 men are now building the draw-bridge across the Bay. 

‘San Francisco will now be reached via Dumbarton Point and LELAND by these great 
Railroads, by an all land rail route,— no longer via Oakland. 

Over $50,000,000 will be expended by these roads on the Peninsula near LELAND. 

Shops, a perfect sea of tracks, thousands of cars, engines and equipment to be cared for 
near LELAND. 

Yet the “Ideal City” having some industries of her own, which will be great sources of 
revenue, will receive great benefits from outside Railroad development. 

It is estimated over 100,000 population will be brought to the Peninsula by reason of new 
Railroad growth and development. 

Then consider San Francisco’s overflowing numbers, and the certainty of benefit to 
LELAND in consequence. 

Please study and examine our maps carefully and call at our offices. 

The LELAND COMPANY are not merely subdividers of land for profit. 

THE LELAND COMPANY are owners and builders of a beautiful City, with every 
known improvement and utility, to make it a model for other cities to pattern from. 

WILL YOU HELP US BUILD AN “IDEAL CITY?” 

Will you come and build an Ideal home in an Ideal spot with an Ideal environment, and 
also HELP YOURSELF TO MAKE SOME MONEY? 

LOTS only $300 TO START. Stock only $50 per share and as rapidly to advance in value 
and price as the sun is sure to shine on the morrow. 


Leland, the “Ideal City,” Will Be Built. 


EASY TERMS given to bonafide investors and ideal home seekers)s5 REMEMBER ALI, INVESTORS 
BECOME PART OWNERS IN ENTIRE CITY PLANT. 























































Please fill out accompanying coupon and address to 


LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
No. 19 SEVENTH STREET GRANT BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


or Jos. H. Rucker & Co. (Sole Selling Agents), 49 Post St., San Francisco, and San Jose, Cal. 





GENTLEMEN: Kindly forward me information and booklet of our “Ideal City.” 
ROACRRR cnt tice Iki Maret eeteteadamaawnadaeeka 
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COPPER 
STRIKE 








Resources of East Oregon 
Unsurpassed in any Country 


Rush to the Great Baker County 








COPPER 
BELT 
NOW ON 








JUSUPULEg dSUSLILL| 


syisodag saddo4 








SEE BAKER 
CITY AD 


above, Then write us for special list of bargains 


in City real estate, farms and mining properties. We 





are in a position to advise you to your advantage. 
Farms from $20.00 per acre up, producing income on 
larger valuation. No section has greater opportunities. 





Baker City, Oregon 





] WEBB & CARROLL 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE ROAD OF A 
THOUSAND WONDERS? 


The most beautiful book of its kind ever 
printed—showing in 125 four-color views the 


principal attractions of the Pacific Coast 
States. 

For $1.50 we will send one year’s subscrip- 
tion to SUNSET MAGAZINE and a copy 
of this most magnificent book. Address: 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 


941 FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 










RELIABLE INFORMATION 


about real estate and other investments, business oppor- 
tunities, most desirable home locations and everything the 
investor or settler wishes to know. I will carefully 
investigate for you and will aid you, if you wish, in com- 
pleting transactions. If thinking of coming west, or if 
you wish to make profitable, safe, investments, write me 
TO-DAY. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THE SHORE OF LAKE TAHOE 


The Most Picturesque Mountain Lake in America 
Accommodates 350 Guests 


New Annex New Casino 


Fifteen miles by rail from Truckee, Cal. Stop-overs 
permitted on Overland Railroad and Pullman tickets 


Excellent trout fishing, boating, driving, mountain climbing, etc. 


ADDRESS 


MRS. ALICE RICHARDSON, MANAGER, TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 
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Have Your 
Ticket Read 
Straight To 


M EF D ; 0 A D From KANSAS CITY, 


AND MINNEAPOLIS, $25; ST. LOUIS, $30; CHICAGO, $83. 
APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 





LOCATION Medford is in the 
heart of Rogue 
River Valley, the richest part of 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks, 
schools and every city con- 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly 
magnificent. 
CLIMATE ideal; no excessive 
heat or cold; al- 
most no frost; no over-abundance 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, 
or earthquakes. <A famous health 
retreat and pleasure resort. 





OMAHA, ST. PAUL 
THESE RATES WILL 


SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
qualities that are peculiar 
to this incomparable region. 
Rich enough to raise anything. 
Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
pure mountain water is abundant 
if irrigation is desired. 
CROPS Four of alfalfa with- 

out irrigation. New- 
town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
early vegetables, early berries; 
vast areas open for cultivation. 





The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the ecoumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 











“WATCH US GROW” 


THE HOME OF THE APPLE AND 
STRAWBERRY 


THE MOST FERTILE VALLEY IN THE WEST 





Watsonville, the Metropolis of Pajaro Valley | 





INFORMATION REGARDING THIS SECTION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
UPON APPLICATION TO SECRETARY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE a 3. CALIFORNIA 
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“The Redlands TERR A BELL A Tulare County 

of the North’ California 

IN THE HEART OF THE FAMOUS PORTERVILLE ORANGE DISTRICT 
THE HOME OF THE EARLY ORANGE 


Fabulous Profits 
$1,000 to $1,500 Per Acre 


WE WILL FURNISH YOU VERIFIED STATEMENTS OF GROWERS 


Land Now $75.00 to $125.00 Per Acre 


THE TERRA BELLA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY (Capital $500,000) will 
develop the region after the best Southern California standards. 

Terra Bella is to be the model town of Central California. No liquor and all the 
high class restrictions. 








Write for Booklet, Maps and any desired information to 


EDWARD D. SILENT & COMPANY, General Agents, 
216 West 2nd Street Los Angeles, California. 











A Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 
Dollars 


Oregon has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS. The Pacific 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 
able timber in the world. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 
the situation! The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 
practically depleted. Such heavy inroads have been made 
upon forests and other sections of the world that the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its infancy. It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
100 per cent during the next few years and an investment 
made now when prices are low will net handsome returns 

We have madea study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients in the 
most conservative manner. We know from our study of 
conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber lands. Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or large amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it to advantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as toour reliability. Write today to 


ree SS Bhs F d A Kribs Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Copyright 1906 by Darius Kinsey, Seattle re ba 5 PORTLAND, OREGON 
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nN Tip Worth Having 


C2 





Unproductive strata 
Productive strata 
Lode 

Hoist house and 
engine room 
Blacksmith 

Ore bin 

Shaft 


Drift to catch lode of 
lease 5 and 6 


.9 Drift to catch ore 
from 100 ft. level 

No. 10 Drift to take out ore 
from 200 ft. level 

No. 11 Drift to take out ore 

from 300 ft. level, 


and catch ore of 


lease 5 and 6 














Mohawk Duluth, called “the Second Mohawk”, is not. only a safe but. a sure 
investment. 

Machinery is now on the ground for operating Mohawk Duluth Properties, and, 
when installed, we reasonably expect. to take out. a minimum of $10,000 a day. 

At the present. time we are actually sacking ore. 

We own eight. claims and three leases, among them Amethyst, Extension, consisting 
of a well defined ledge of telluride and talc 1500 feet. in length, whose output averages 
$500 to the ton. 

Mohawk Duluth properties are sure, safe and the possibilities are so flattering that 
the stock may be taken off the market, at. any time. 

This is your opportunity to investigate at. our expense, a mining investment. of 
extraordinary merit. 

For literature and facts about. Mohawk Duluth write us to-day. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF, WRITE—NOW 


THE MOHAWK-DULUTH MINING COMPANY 


948 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Klamath Falls, Oregon, is a division 
point on the California North 
Eastern Railroad and now has a 
population of 3,500, which, it is 
WSs, estimated, will reach 20,000 in 

~ . 1912. There are 250,000 acres of 
land for sale under government irrigation 
| including the townsites of Mt. Hebron, 
K|| Dorris, Worden, Midland, and the Hot 
Springs addition to Klamath Falls. 





Immense returns on a small investment if made this year. 
Easy terms. For further information wnite for booklet K. 





Holcomb Realty Co. of Oregon Holcomb Realty Co. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 306 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Twenty million dollars dividends were declared by 
MONTANA Mining Companies in the first five months of 1907. 
This sum exceeds by several million dollars the combined dividends 
of all mines in the United States for the same period. 

Montana Copper Mine Shares are the SAFEST and yield 
GREATER RETURNS than any known investment. 


THE MONTANA-HECLA 


is located in the district of the World’s Greatest Dividend Payers. 
It has Proven Mineral Ledges— Conservative Capitalization 
Good Management. A limited allotment of Shares in this mine 
are now offered at subscription price. Do not delay, as success 
of subscription is assured. Investigate! 


Call or write for information 
SIMPSON & ANDREWS, Fiscal Agents 
1070 Broadway Oakland, California 











BUY A FARM AT_EARLIMART 


There is practically no limit to the variety of crops that can be raised here. The 
soil is rich and fertile—a veritable mine of agricultural wealth—water is always at 
your command in inexhaustible quantities. The natural slope of the land permits 
irrigation, without the expense of equipment. 

A man with limited means can locate on a 5, 10 or 20-acre farm at Earlimart and 
reap profits at once. The land is ready for the sower. 

















Buy while the price 
is within your reach 


$50 to $60 per Acre 
Liberal Terms 


Send for our Earlimart Book, describing the choicest 
farming lands in California, in the heart of the vast fertile 
San Joaquin Valley. It explains fully the details of 
working the ground for the greatest profit, and shows 
how to make the land pay for itself quickly. 


The Book is Free—Don’t delay another day. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 
525 South Spring Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The Pacific Northwest 
The Land of To-day 


O longer is the great Northwest 
country called “‘the land of to- 
morrow’’—it’s the land of to- 
day, most emphatically. No 
section of the nation is making 
greater advancement in all lines of pro- 
gress. Just what is happening in this 
Washington-Oregon region, this country 
of the Columbia and Puget Sound, the 


Sunset Magazine for August 


will undertake to tell—will tell in many 
pages of pictures and text, in timely, 
forceful articles by prominent men and 
women who live in the region they write 
about. The contents will include: 











The Pacific Northwest—Land of Promise 


and Prosperity : : : ‘ E. W. Wright 
The Goal for Young Men . ine , C. C. Chapman 
Forests of the Northwest . ‘ ‘ Edmond P. Sheldon 


Short Stories and Poems, and Reproductions 
of More than Fifty Photographs of 
the Wondrous Scenic Attractions 
of the Northwest 
Other features will be: “‘Santa Clara’s Passion Play,” by 
Charles Warren Stoddard; ‘‘The Garden of Content 


a prize story, by E. Mirrielees; Book Reviews and the 
regular departments of news and comment. 
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RIC FOOTPRINTS, PRESUMABLY OF THE GIGANTIC GROUND SLOTH, BUT T FIRST CONSIDERED TO BE OF 
HUMAN ORIGIN—FOUND IN THE CARSON, NEVADA, STATE PRISON GROUNDS 


(See “‘Where Mammoths Roved’’) 


Frontispiece. Sunset Magazine, July. 1907 
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WHERE MAMMOTHS ROVED 


RECENT REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES IN CARSON, NEVADA, 


STATE PRISON—FOOTPRINTS 


THAT MAKE 


GEOLOGISTS WONDER—THEORY OF 
THEIR HUMAN ORIGIN 


By Georce Davis LouperBack 
Department of Geology and Mincralogy, University of California 


Photographs by Tibbitts 


HE reported find of a new 
series of tracks of long 
extinct animals in the 
prison yard near Carson, 
Nevada, recalls the time 
when these wonderful ves- 
tiges of prehistoric life 
were first brought to the 
attention of the general 
public and of students of 
science. At that time there 
arose a_ spirited contro- 
versy as to whether or not some of the 
iprints gave evidence of the former 
presence of a race of giant men in West- 
ern America. This lasted for several 
years and was participated in by a num- 
ber of our most prominent men of science, 
several of whom, including Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, of the University of 
California, and Professor Marsh, of 
Yale, have since passed away. In fact 
popular and even scientific attention was 
at that time so largely centered upon the 








question of the existence or non-existence 
of evidence of prehistoric man, that many 
of the important revelations of the quarry 
were in a measure ignored. 


LOCATION AND SURROUNDINGS 


Carson, the capital of Nevada, is 
situated in Eagle valley, a_ beautiful 
little valley especially in the spring or 
early summer when the many trees in and 
about the town are covered with thick 
dark green foliage and the valley floor is 
everywhere tinted with the lighter green 
of the grass or young crops—-a type of 
scenery usually considered foreign to 
Nevada. The valley is about five miles 
long east and west, and three miles wide, 
and is almost entirely surrounded by 
mountains. On the west the Sierras rise 
abruptly to the height of eight thousand 
or nine thousand feet above sea level— 
three thousand, five hundred to four 
thousand, five hundred feet above Carson 
—and separate it from the waters of 
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Lake Tahoe. The lake is only nine miles 
in a straight line from the center of town, 
above which the water level rises one 
thousand, five hundred and fifty feet. A 
heavy covering of snow invests this 
dividing range during the winter and 
lasts at least into early summer, making a 
beautiful contrast with the green in the 
valley at its feet. 

On the north Carson is shut in by the 
Washoe mountains of the Virginia range 
in which at only a few miles distance lies 
the famous Comstock lode. The eastern 
wall of the valley is formed by the Pine 
Nut range, which extending from the 
south meets the Virginia range from the 
north a few miles northeast of Carson 
and the dividing line is formed by the 
Carson river. 

To the south is a low flat opening over 
a mile wide and several miles long into 
the broad Carson valley. Through this 
valley crosses the Carson river on_ its 
way from the Sierra summits to its rest- 
ing place in the Carson sink. 

A peculiar feature of this area and one 
which should arouse us to seek for its 
explanation in the geological history of 
the region is the course taken by the 
Carson river. One would expect it to 
pass along the broad open pathway 
already described from Carson to Eagle 
valley, down through the center of the 
valley to its cafion between the Virginia 
and Pine Nut ranges. But it crosses 
right in front of this open gateway and 
enters the foothills of the Pine Nut range 
cutting off from the main range a ridge 
about four miles long and a mile and a 
half wide. After flowing along a narrow 
valley only one sixth the width of the 
one it passed by, it skirts along the east- 
ern edge of Eagle valley and flows into 
its cafion by a more than a right angled 
turn. 

This long hill or ridge which the river 
separates from the Pine Nut range acts 
as part of the southern boundary of 
Eagle valley and is sometimes called 
Prison ridge. It rises a thousand feet 
above the valley floor. 

THE PRISON QUARRY 


In the early sixties the Nevada state 
prison was established on a small, low, 
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rounded hill at the north end of Prison 
ridge from which it is separated by some- 
what lower ground. The site is about a 
mile and a half east of the city of Car- 
son. It was recognized that this hill, of 
all the country around, was made up of a 
moderately soft, but not friable, sand- 
stone which was therefore desirable for 
building purposes and the state set its 
wards to work at quarrying. Of this 
stone have been built, besides the state 
prison, the state capitol, the United 
States branch mint, the chemistry build- 
ing of the University of Nevada, and 
a number of private buildings, chiefly in 
Carson. 

As layer after layer was removed in 
the quarry a part of the hill was left 
standing with vertical face varying up 
to about thirty feet high, and this now 
forms the prison wall, the guard house 
being mounted on the hill at the cliff’s 
edge. The quarry floor became the 
prison yard, and regular quarrying was 
stopped there and rock for building pur- 
poses obtained from other parts of the 


hill. 


THE DISCOVERY 


As the excavation progressed casts of 
shells, fragments of bones and_ other 
animal remains were frequently encoun- 
tered. On raising the sandstone blocks 
from certain fine, thin layers that allowed 
the blocks to be readily pried up from 
the quarry floor, series of unmistakable 
footprints were found distinctly pre- 
served in the shaly bands. No particular 
attention was given the fossils or even 
the footprints until the appointment of 
Mr. Garrard as warden, who in 1882, 
brought them to the attention of the 
California Academy of Sciences and 
aided considerably in further discovery 
and study. 

PRESERVED 


HOW FOOTPRINTS ARE 


The tracks of large animals are not 
among the most commonly preserved 
relics of prehistoric life. A few moments 
thought as to the conditions necessary to 
their preservation will easily explain why 
they are so much rarer than the bones or 
other hard parts of the bodies themselves 
—although one animal can make many 
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THE STATE PRISON AT CARSON CITY, NEVADA, SHOWING THE CHARACTER OF STONE QUARRIED THERE 
footprints. Any one of us can in a few present day is brought down from the 
hours make many thousand footprints mountains by the rivers. The waters of 
in the moist sands of the beach, the Carson river now are often turbid or 
but how long will they remain? milky from the abundance of fine par- 


Perhaps a few seconds or a few min- 
utes, or under favorable circumstances a 
few hours but no longer. They are 
destroyed by the waves. But even in a 
lake or marsh where there are practically 
no waves the imprints will generally be 
obliterated by the gradual flow of the wet 
mud back into place. To preserve foot- 
prints we must generally have fine 
material, like mud or clay, and it must be 
soft enough to receive distinct impres- 
sions and stiff enough to hold them. 
There must be no agent such as waves 
or a strong river current to destroy them, 
and the depression must soon be filled 
and covered over by a layer of sand or 
ether material to seal and protect them. 

A careful examination of the material 
in which the Carson tracks are found 
shows that it is a pale colored fine 
grained sediment or silt such as at the 


ticles of a very similar character, and 
these particles are deposited as a fine silt 
over the lands adjacent to the river in 
time of flood or more usually in the Car- 
son lake or in the sink inte which the 
river flows. 

The materia’ that carries the impres- 
sions in the quarry is, then, the very fine 
products of rock decay that were washed 
down some ancient river and settled in a 
laver a couple of inches thick over the 
sand. It contains considerable clay and 
was evidently very soft and plastic when 
it was wet, and on drying became rather 
stiff. As we shall see from the nature 
of the tracks it was firm enough to sup- 
port some heavy animals although their 
feet sank an inch or more into the soft 
laver and frequently squeezed or bulged 
it up at the sides. After the impressions 
had been received sand was washed in 
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over the surface and gathered to the 
depth of a foot and a half to two feet. 
Then followed another period of more 
quiet deposition and several inches of 
fine sandy clay were produced which 
were marked with new series of foot- 
prints, and these again were covered over 
and protected by more sand. Similar 
thin clayey layers and thick sandy layers 
followed each other to the top of the 
hill, but only in two layers, at and near 
the present state prison yard floor, have 
such footprints been preserved as far as 
known. 

The most widely known and _ best 
studied footprints in North America 
occur in the Connecticut valley sand- 
stones. Many thousand imprints have 
been uncovered. Other series of tracks 
have been found in the eastern states, 
especially associated with the coal meas- 
ures. But all of these belong to an 
entirely different age from that of the 
tracks at Carson and the larger ones 
were made by reptiles, amphibians, etc., 
at a time when the earth was not yet 
inhabited by the greater mammals. The 
Carson prison quarry, however, presents 
undoubtedly the best examples, perhaps 
the only authentic example of fossil foot- 
prints in the West, and stands as our best 
locality for mammalian footprints in 
the whole country. 

In the Connecticut valley, where the 
tracks occur, they are associated with 
abundant evidence of shallow water con- 
ditions or of temporary exposure to the 
air, and wherever footprints are found 
such associations generally hold. Rip- 
ple marks, sun cracks, and the imprints 
of raindrops are among the most common 
indications. Evidently if there is a water 
covering it must be shallow so that an 
animal can step firmly down and not be 
buoyed up. Apparently the tracks are 
usually formed on mud flats, as for 
example, on river flood-plains. As the 
flood water goes down the fine mud is 
left, and gradually dries and hardens. 
The animals must tramp over the mud to 
reach the water to drink, or perhaps to 
ford the stream. This accounts for their 
being there, and the exposure to the air 
accounts for the rainprints, drying cracks 
and stiffness of the clay. When the river 
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rises again, it washes sand over the sun 
hardened clay and protects the impres- 
sions. 

In the Carson deposit mud cracks have 
not been noticed, but ripple marks, rain- 
prints, and the effect of wind action on 
the tracks can be definitely made out, 
and these combined with the necessary 
drying to stiffen the soft clay layers 
seem to definitely indicate an air exposed 
but still wet mud flat across which the 
animals tramped, their feet, as we shall 
see loaded with mud. 

The sands that inclose the track-bear- 
ing clays are often rather coarse and are 
strongly and irregularly current-bedded. 
They appear as if the work of a stream, 
or if not, of a lake so shallow or narrow 
in that vicinity or near the river mouth 
that during the flood season the waters 
would flow and eddy and swifl as the 
waters of a river. 

Let us first examine the tracks and note 
what animals made them, then see what 
evidence we have of the kind of country 
they lived in compared with the land of 
to-day. 

MAMMOTH TRACKS 


One series of tracks on whose nature 
there has always been agreement is made 
up of oval impressions almost circular, 
a little longer than wide, and about 
twenty-two inches in greatest diameter. 
These imprints are deep—two to six 
inches—the foot having frequently 
squeezed out the mud at the edges and 
deformed the underlying sand. The 
step is about four and one-half feet, or 
the footprints on the right (or left) 
hand side (that is the successive tracks 
made by the same foot) are nine feet 
apart. These tracks were evidently made 
by some large elephant-like animal, 
probably the mammoth. 

It is important to notice, for it will 


help t’ .xplain some other matters, that 
the +: vareful examination of these 
tracks failed to bring to light any 
toe «8 or depressions corresponding 


to the pads of the foot. This is probably 
because the animal in walking over the 
mud-covered flat had his feet plastered 
with mud, and all inequalities filled with 
the sticky clay. Anyone who has lived in 
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an adobe country knows how the clay 
gathers on the shoes until walking 
becomes almost impossible unless the 
large masses are repeatedly removed. 
The Carson clay was probably not so stiff 
as the typical adobe when the tracks were 
made. Another interesting peculiarity is 
that there is only a single set of tracks, 
as though the elephant had walked on two 
feet. We can hardly believe that the 
mammoths were given to this kind of per- 
formance, although we may have seen the 
smaller elephants of the present day that 
have been trained to do so on special 
occasions. Even a trained elephant would 
probably object to so trying an attitude 
on a wet flat covered with plastic clay. 
The peculiar appearance is undoubtedly 
explained by the fact that in walking the 
hind feet are placed over and obliterate 
the impressions made by the fore feet. 
A careful study shows that it is occa- 
sionally possible to recognize the double 
impression, where the hind foot did not 
completely cover the track made by the 
fore foot. 

These mammoth tracks are directed 
southeasterly and pass under the east 
prison wall. A small tunnel has been 
made into the wall and has uncovered 
several more of the tracks which exhibit 
their characters better than those exposed 
to the weather and to the wear of modern 
shod human feet. 


THE SUPPOSED HUMAN TRACKS 


The greatest interest has centered 
about a peculiar type of track that has 
been found in several series, and much 


more abundant than those already 
described. These imprints vary in size 


in the different series corresponding to 
larger and smaller individuals. They 
vary from eighteen to twenty-one inches 
in length and from six to eight or nine 
inches in width and are rounded at each 
end, the forward end being broader than 
the back part, and they are curved about 
with the hollow on the inside as in the 
imprint of a human foot. The longest 
series found had about forty-four tracks, 
and there are four or five others with 
from five to fifteen each. The tracks 
form a single series as if produced by a 
two-footed animal, the step varying from 
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twenty-seven to thirty-eight inches, or 
the tracks on the right (or left) hand 
side are from fifty-four to seventy-eight 
inches apart. 

These are the tracks that gave rise to 
considerable discussion in the early 
eighties, because certain persons believed 
that they were human, and if so, giants’ 
tracks. And these are the tracks that 
seem to determine the popular attitude 
toward the whole occurrence. The 
majority who hear of or visit this remark- 
able locality appear to get one of two 
ideas—either that a race of giants 
inhabited this region in prehistoric times, 
or that the whole matter is mythical and 
more amusing than instructive. There is 
not the least reasonable doubt as to the 
authenticity of the tracks, and they are 
of great scientific interest, even though 
scientific opinion is very definitely against 
their human origin. It is not my purpose 
here to discuss this matter at any length, 
but some of the more obvious objections 
to the human theory will be mentioned. 

First, the tracks are too large for any 
race of men of which distinct evidence 
has ever been found. There is no reason 
to believe that a giant race ever existed 
anywhere on this continent. It has been 
suggested that a man of reasonable 
stature might have worn a large sandal, 
but the form of the tracks hardly admits 
of such an interpretation. Second, the 
curve of the print is often distinctly too 
great. Third, a man moves forward by 
rising on the ball of the foot. This, in 
soft ground, makes a depression forward 
of the center of the track, and squeezes 
the mud or sand up in a mound about the 
center, whether made by bare foot, moc- 
easin, or shoe. In the Carson tracks the 
great depression is at and a little back of 
the center. In fact the whole form of the 
depression is quite different. Fourth, the 
lateral spread of the tracks or straddle is 
altogether out of proportion for a man, 
and apparently for any two-legged ani- 
mal. In a man’s tracks the step is about 
double the straddle (outside measure- 
ments) while in the prison tracks the 
straddle is actually greater than the step! 
This undoubtedly means an _ animal 
entirely differently proportioned from 
man. Fifth, as strong negative evidence 
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THE PRISON WALL AT CARSON IN 


it may be added that man’s works are in 
general much more abundant than his 
bodily remains, but no remnants of the 
tools, weapons, nor any bones—in fact 
no definite indications of man have been 
found associated with these deposits or 
with even later deposits in the same 
region. 

The most satisfactory explanation is 
that the tracks were made by one of the 
several types of gigantic ground sloths. 
These remarkable animals are known to 
have migrated into North America from 
South America in late geological times 
(the Pliocene period) and their remains 
have been found in various parts of the 


United States. Some bones have been 
34 


PREHISTORIC MAMMOTH COUNTRY 


found in Oregon and a few in California. 
Where found they are often associated 
with mammoth bones and the remains of 
other animals such as are indicated by the 
Carson relics. Such animals may well 
have been in the Nevada region therefore 
at the time the prison deposits were being 
laid down, and they easily account for the 
general size, shape, and other peculiari- 
ties of the tracks. But if these foot- 
prints were made by such a_ beast—a 
mylodon or a morotherium, for example 
-—why do the claw marks or toe marks 
not show, and why is there not a double 
set of tracks representing the four feet? 
The study of the mammoth tracks has 
given us a ready explanation, for you will 
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remember that there too, no toe marks 
showed, probably because of the thick 
coating of mud, and the hind feet blotted 
out the tracks of the smaller fore feet. 
A careful study of the sloth-like tracks 
shows only rarely what is apparently a 
double track, but at least the explanation 
seems justified. 


OTHER TRACKS 


There are other tracks associated with 
these larger ones. The most easily 
recognized are the many footprints of a 
large bird with four toes, cross shaped, 
the longer toe often five or more inches 
long, the step a foot to a foot and a half 
long. This undoubtedly represents some 
wading bird of the crane or heron type. 

A few tracks now not well preserved 
appear to represent a horse, some animal 
of the deer type, and some animal of the 
wolf type. Early observers reported 
tracks of some bovine possibly a bison, 
and of a large cat, a tiger perhaps, but 
these are not now distinguishable. 


FOSSIL REMAINS 


During the quarrying of the rock 
many bones, teeth, and other fossil 
remains have been unearthed but they 
have been largely scattered as relics 
among irresponsible parties or destroyed. 
A complete collection would have been of 
great scientific value. Among the bone 
finds, however, we may be sure that two 
types of animals are represented—a pre- 
historic horse and a mammoth. These 
confirm our inferences regarding two of 
the sets of footprints, and a careful col- 
lection would probably show bones cor- 
responding to some of the others. 

Besides these there are a large number 
of petrifactions and casts of plants, 
stems, cones, etc., and some freshwater 
shells belonging to the same _ species 
apparently as those now living. 


THE ANCIENT LANDSCAPE 


These footprints and fossil remains 
present to us an attractive picture of the 
ancient life in the Carson region, a stage 
on which the chief roles were played by 
individuals representing species of ani- 
mals long extinct. Most naturally one 
might next ask, what was the nature of 


the country in which they lived? Some 
have thought that it was then essentially 
as it is to-day, and that the valley and its 
surrounding mountains had the same 
appearance as at present except that 
water occupied the lower parts of the 
valley and that strange animals roamed 
the hills. But apparently this is not so. 
Noteworthy changes have taken place. 

The suggestion that little change has 
taken place comes from the fact that the 
beds of sandstone lie in the valley and 
are almost horizontal. In the prison 
yard they incline a few degrees to the 
northwest but not more than a lake 
bottom might slope. But a closer study 
shows that even this slight slope is not 
original. The strata have been tilted and 
as we approach the prison ridge, the 
tilting becomes greater until it reaches 
twenty degrees and more. 

The north end of the prison ridge is 
made up of volcanic rocks, such as are 
quite abundant in that general region. 
They originated in a period of volcanic 
activity that affected large areas of the 
Sierra Nevada and western Nevada, and 
other parts of western America. Some 
of them represent andesite lava flows, 
but the rocks directly in contact with the 
fossil beds are volcanic breccias. Vol- 
canic breccias are rocks of volcanic origin 
that are largely made up of coarse angu- 
lar fragments. They are not commonly 
due to explosive eruptions. 

These andesite lavas and breccias were 
formed long before the freshwater Car- 
son beds were laid down, and probably 
long before the animal species of those 
beds had come into existence. In the 
vicinity of the prison they formed the 
floor on which the sands and clays were 
deposited. 

A short distance east of the quarry, 
these breccias are found tilted to the 
west and dipping down underneath Eagle 
valley and under the Carson deposits. 
The fossil beds lying over them are dip- 
ping the same way. In other words, 
along the southeast edge of the valley the 
voleanic rocks and the outlying sands 
have been tipped up and it is this very 
tilting in fact that has formed this part 
of the rim of the valley. 

At the time that the sands and clays 
were being deposited, the breccias instead 
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DIAGRAM OF A SERIES OF MAMMOTH TRACKS FROM 
OF 


of forming part of a projecting ridge, 
must have been lying rather flat and were 
covered over by the forming deposits. 
Of this important point we have other 
evidence which we may now consider. 

A large part of the Carson deposits is 
made up of sandstone, frequently very 
coarse and sometimes carrying good 
sized pebbles. A careful examination of 
these sands and pebbles shows that they 
were derived principally from granites. 
All of the chief minerals of the granites 
are represented—quartz, feldspar, mica, 
ete.—-and make up most of the rock. 
Occasionally a fragment of schist is 
found and only very rarely a piece of 
andesite, just enough of the latter to 
indicate that these lavas were in existence 
before the Carson sands were deposited, 
a point we had already determined other- 
wise. 

At the present time the breccias by 
weathering give rise to numerous frag- 
ments that work their way down the slope 
and are found spread all over the surface 
of the sandstones below them. If they 
had formed the shore of a lake or the rim 
of a river bottom in which the sands were 
being deposited, they would have con- 
tributed many fragments to the beds in 
their vicinity. But a careful search fails 
to show any, even as we approach within 
a few yards of the breccias. 

The lavas of Prison ridge, then, did 
not make a ridge when the fossil beds 
were forming, but were the bottom rocks 
covered over and protected from erosion 
by the lower layers of the Carson sands. 

Still another interesting result follows 
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SHOWING RELATIVE SIZE AND IRREGULARITY 


from the composition of the sands and 
that is as to the direction from which the 
stream or streams came that brought 
the sand and silt down from the hill land. 
It could not have come from the north or 
northeast for the Virginia mountains are 
covered with great thicknesses of lavas 
and with only a spot or two of granite. 
It could not have come from the east, 
southeast or even directly south for the 
Pine Nut range and its spurs are heavily 
coated with andesites and breccias, and 
streams from these directions would have 
carried chiefly lava fragments with only 
a little or no granite. But to the west 
and southwest in the Sierra Nevada we 
find large areas of granitic rocks of just 
the kind to furnish the sands and clays 
of the Carson beds. We may conclude, 
therefore, that at that time the streams 
as to-day arose in the Sierra region and 
flowed toward the interior of the conti- 
nent. 


CONDITIONS DURING THE TERTIARY 


PERIOD 


During the greater part of the Terti- 
ary period, the period during which the 
chief gold-bearing gravels of California 
were formed, the period often referred 
to as the age of mammals because they 
were the most advanced and powerful 
animals of that time, and as far as we 
now know long before the advent of man, 
the region of the Sierra Nevada and that 
directly east was at a rather low altitude. 
What are now high, rugged, and during 


much of the year snow clad mountains 
were then much lower with rounded 
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gentle slopes. In fact a large part of 
what is now mountain land was then 
plain or low rolling country. 

But the Tertiary was a period of 
unrest. At relatively short intervals 
there were great lava outpourings, or 
explosive eruptions that scattered 
immense quantities of ash and breccia 
over large areas. Also at intervals 
moderate deformations of the earth’s 
crust were taking place, lifting some 
parts into hill land and depressing other 
tracts which frequently became lakes; or 
perhaps more frequently river flood 
plains or terminal sinks which in any 
case were generally the seats of deposi- 
tion of sands and silts derived from the 
hilly regions. The gradual filling of 
these depressed areas was aided by 
occasional showers of volcanic ashes, or, 
especially where they were occupied by 
lakes, by organic deposits—such as coal 
or diatomaceous ooze—or by - saline 
deposits such as soda or borax. During 
part of this period at least, the climate 
was warm, and the plant remains from 
some of the lake beds have been said to 
represent conditions more like Florida 
than those existing on this coast to-day. 

The distribution of these earlier lake 
beds and other areas of deposition was 
largely independent of what is high or 
low ground at the present day. What 
apparently were deposits in the same 
lake we often find to-day in part in some 
valley and in part on the top of a neigh- 
boring range. 


ORIGIN OF THE HIGH SIERRA 


About the end of the Tertiary period 
the character of the crustal movements 
changed. We find greater and more 
rapid deformation which elevated the 
Sierra Nevada into its present condition 
of a great and lofty mountain range. 
Other ranges to the east were formed at 
the same time. The movement was 
generally of such a character that the 
rocks were not warped up or folded, but 
broke on the juncture of upthrust areas 
along great faults, the uprising tracts 
forming the ranges, the sagging areas, 
the valleys. The ranges would then 
often be separated from the valleys by an 
excessively steep slope or scarp which 
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represents the plane along which the 


movement took place. Some ranges were 


thrust up with a scarp on each side. 
Others were tilted in such a way that a 
scarp formed on one side while on the 
other the old original surface sloped 
down and passed under the newly formed 
valley. The Sierra Nevada was so 
formed that its western slope is simply 
the old plains land that was tilted up to 
the west, but its eastern slope is a steep 
scarp along which the break occurred 
when the mass of the Sierra was lifted 
far above the land to its immediate east. 

It was during the period of faulting 
that the present Eagle valley was 
formed. Prison ridge was lifted up dur- 
ing that same time, bringing those lavas 
to view that we saw were not exposed 
when the Carson beds were forming. 
The fault along which it was lifted 
diminishes in size as it approaches the 
north end and appears to die out; but it 
very distinctly cuts the breccia and the 
fossil sandstones. We see then why the 
beds of the prison yard are only slightly 
tilted. The fault near them is giving out, 
the beds along the fault are tipped up 
to quite an angle but this quickly lowers 
to near horizontal as the valley is 
approached—the valley being a valley 
because it was lifted or tilted. 

The lifting of the mountains rejuve- 
nated the streams and many of the inter- 
montane valleys formed by the down 
faulted blocks and without an opening as 
outlet for a stream became occupied by 
lakes. The greatest of these in western 
Nevada has been called Lake Lahontan, 
and occupied several thousand square 
miles, Its lake beds are now visible and 
its shore line can be very easily and dis- 
tinctly traced high above the desert valley 
floors. This lake was in part at least 
contemporaneous with the glaciers in the 
Sierra Nevada. Since it flourished there 
has been no particular change in the 
forms or appearance of mountains or 
valleys except for the decrease in water 


and ice. The old shore line of this lake ' 


can be traced to within a few lines of the 
Carson beds, but it did not reach into 
Eagle valley and its high water mark 
was about two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet below the valley level. 
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The latest period of active crustal 
deformation that gave the alpine charac- 
ter to the Sierra Nevada and made. it 
the highest range in the United States 
proper, immediately preceded Lake 
Lahontan and followed the deposit of 
the Carson beds. The more closely we 
determine the age of these beds, the more 
exactly will we know the period during 
which the making of our Sierras took 
place. The Lahontan beds were formed 
during the Quaternary period, while the 
Carson footprints and fossils indicate 
early Quaternary or late Pliocene. The 
formation of the Sierra then as we know 
it.took place in very recent geological 
time, either during or immediately pre- 
ceding the Glacial period. That the 
forces that produced the range are not 
entirely extinct we may conclude from 
the great Inyo earthquake of 1872 which 
was caused by a slipping or thrusting 
along the fault scarp front of the range 
with vertical displacement as high as 
twenty feet. 

Other lake or river deposits appear to 
belong to the period of the Carson fresh- 
water beds, and have been tilted and 
otherwise deformed by the later moun- 
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tain movements. Most interesting are 
those near Owens lake which lie on the 
west side of the White mountain range. 
During the elevation of this range along 
a great fault on its east side, the beds 
were tilted in such a way that they cover 
the western slope, their eastern limit 
lifted three thousand feet above their 
westernmost visible exposures in the 
Owens valley. 


THE FINAL PICTURE 


The footprints of the Carson quarry 
have revealed to us a remarkably clear 
picture of times and conditions long past 
and greatly different from the present. 
As we stand in the prison yard and 
follow the tracks with the eye or perhaps 
actually step them off we would sadly 
lack imagination indeed if we could not 
see before us a vision of the massive 
hairy mammoth tramping across the flat 
of wet and sticky clay from which the 
water had temporarily receded, or the 
clumsy giant ground sloth scaring away 
a crane, perhaps, or meeting and 
exchanging greetings with another of his 
kind. Instead of the high Sierra, snow 
covered, we must imagine hills of 
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moderate height and Prison ridge must 
be made to disappear. This is the late 
Pliocene or early Quaternary and after 
we have accustomed ourselves to the 
scene we may try to follow the changes 
that produce the high Sierra of to-day. 
But how long ago was this later 
Pliocene or early Quaternary, you may 
say, when these remarkable footprints 
were formed? Who can tell? Many 
thousands, probably many hundreds of 
thousands of years. We can only begin 
to realize it when we think over the 
geological work that has been accom- 
plished since that time—the mountain 
movements, the production of the great 
Lake Lahontan, the gathering of several 
hundred feet of sediment in this lake and 
its final slow drying up and disappear- 
ance. It was since then, too, that the 
snow gathered on the Sierra until glaciers 
many miles long were formed and these, 
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after a long period of erosion, gradually 
dwindled away to the mere patches of the 
present. 


This interesting locality is easily 
reached from Reno and the round trip 
from that point can be made during the 
day—leaving at 8:50 a. M., arriving on 
return at 7 p. M. The prison authorities 
are uniformly agreeable and courteous 
and very cheerfully show visitors the 
wonderful footprints as well as the inter- 
esting features of the prison and their 
baths of natural hot water. One also has 
plenty of time between trains to visit the 
capitol and another hot spring on the 
north side of the valley. It is worthy of 
a special trip but should at least be 
included in a visit to the Comstock lode 
or Lake Tahoe, for it is directly on the 
way to both of these objects of interest. 
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A TRIBUTE 


Thou seem’st an ember from the sun, 
A topaz from the mine. 

Tell, poppy, on what looms were spun 
Those fragile robes of thine? 


Thy trembling torch ignites the hills 
0 youths § en opens gold 


y grail whereinto morning spills 
A tear thou canst not hold. 


There cannot bide one lonely tear 

In thy red heart aglow 

With Hood dha wit ples otilteor, 
Such as hearts human know. 


A, gH sisters far in ph cae lands 
eir dream-drown ge sa sal gh 


And ape with dim, phan 


eird necromantic sice| 


a *,, 
Yet thou art fairer sos head dreams, 


O poppy of the W 
For Fools awe ihe piel in gleams 


es 28 foliate gold should shi 
th ths Tan wee 


Ten est cu = sing with wine 
By these yp hs pe 


For ee and wine and sunset dye 
beauty’s crown triune, 
Yet rouse the sad eternal sigh 
That beauty fades too soon. 


O more than emblem of the state 
Where all th glamour springs, 

For thou art emblem of the fate 
Of Earth’s most lovely things. 


Warnick Gardens, 
Kensington, London. 





Drawing by E. Epting—See cover design by John M. Gamble 
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Leaning his rifle across the saddle, Bush 
awaited the rush— 















the oven and was turning to lay 

them on the table, when without 
a warning sound the outside door was 
tried. She blanched with the chill of 
imminent danger—Apache miscreants 
had murdered a rancher’s family just 
north of Gill’s Pass but the month before 
—and this lonely cabin lay but a piti- 
fully short way southward. 

How cheery the morning had seemed 
when brother Bill and Anita, Teenie’s 
bosom friend, had left within the same 
hour for separate destinations; Bill plan- 
ning to go to the river and back before 
night, while Anita expected to meet her 
father at Flag—the postoffice and some- 
time haven of retreat—for southern Ari- 
zona, during the early 80s was like an 
unbroken colt, under tether. 

Cardo Bush, the young owner of the 
3C-Bar cattle ranch had come to fetch 
Anita, and Teenie, as she watched them, 
surmised that his eyes were somewhat 
dazzled by the depth of Anita’s brown 
irises and the soft blandishments of her 
pretty hair. 

Dusk fell early and with small warn- 
ing those February days, and, Teenie 
now realized that ‘Bill should have been 
home an hour before. In the same 

instant, she remembered, with a thankful 
' throb, that she had taken the precaution 
to slip the heavy wooden bolt across the 
door when she brought in the wood just 
before dark. 

Her feet clung to the floor in long, 
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ic had lifted the loaves from 
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Lambert Wood. 
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noiseless steps as she reached for and 
grasped the rifle standing in the corner. 
It fell into position with ease, and only 
an acute observer would have noticed 
that Teenie was braced for an encounter 
with game of more than ordinary 
ferocity. A keen hunting knife lay on 
the table, where she had been busy carv- 
ing a haunch of venison into strips for 
“jerky.” Unmindful of gore she thrust 
it under the belt of her apron. 

Then, breathless, with head erect, 
nostrils distended, and eyes flamed with 
purpose—almost impatient to know the 
worst—Teenie waited while the door was 
tried a second time. 

The next instant, like a healing breath, 
came a throbbing whisper: 

““Teenie!”’ 

With leaping heart the girl reached 
the door and wrenching it open, dis- 
covered Cardo Bush crouching on the 
step. “’Paches are up!” was his greet- 
ing as he entered and closed the door. 

“Where is Anita?” 

“Safe, I reckon, in Flag. We met 
family after family pouring into Flag. 
We ran across her father—they will stay 
there until the scare is over. I started 
right back—was lucky enough to get a 
fresh horse—and by keeping close to the 
mountains missed every ‘Pache.” He 
sniffed hungrily, “H’m, but that bread 
smells good! We had better eat a good 
meal before we start. We will make 
Flag all right, but there’s no telling how 
long it will take to do it.” 
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Hastily, Teenie set out a good supper 
on the table, and while Bush ate, she 
packed a flour sack with bread and 
jerked venison. Another she filled with 
a few keepsakes and necessities. 

With a regretful look around the room, 
she muffled herself in a heavy coat and 
turned to the door. 

“T’m ready,” she said quietly to Bush, 
but he could hear her breath coming 
quickly. 

Not a word was spoken as the two 
slipped noiselessly from the house, rifles 
in hand; Teenie’s blood-stained knife a 
fitting augury of the trail lying between 
them and safety. They crouched a 
moment behind the manzanita growing 
near the door, and then edged cautiously 
to the right and soon were out of range 
of the cabin. 

While Bush was untying Navi, Teenie 
whispered regretfully, “I wish I had 
Chico.” 

“Never mind; Navi will carry two all 
right,’ he answered, mounting her 
behind, before slipping into the saddle 
with an easy swing. What new and 
strange magnet was this, he wondered, 
settling himself for a long ride, that had 
drawn him back to this girl’s rescue 
through almost certain death, against the 
violent protestations of his friends? 
Was it the memory of the bright picture 
she had made in the morning, standing 
in the door waving good-bye, when he 
and Anita had turned in their saddles 
for a last glimpse of her, before the trail 
dipped into the mesquite thicket? 

And now it was night and he was turn- 
ing his back on safety for her sake. 
He turned Navi and struck out boldly 
toward the east. Flag lay to the west. 

“Ain’t you going to Flag?” Teenie 
ventured to ask after an instant’s hesita- 
tion. 

“Yep; but we'll take the trail over the 
mountains. Them plains is just regularly 
sproutin’ with ’Paches.” 

Navi seemed to realize the necessity for 
caution, threading his way through the 
pathless wastes of bear grass and scrub 
oak with little noise. Quite unexpectedly, 
a whinny sounded close at hand. Bush 
laid a warning hand on Teenie, who in 
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spite of it essayed to slip down, whisper- 
ing eagerly: 

“It’s Chico!” 

“Sure?” asked Bush, incredulously. 

“Sure,” answered Teenie with convic- 
tion. 

“Can you ketch her?” 


ae fa 
“All right, then.” 
“Chee-c-,” called Teenie softly, her 


voice clinging affectionately to the syl- 
lables. An eager whinny answered, and 
Teenie disappeared into the brush. A 
moment later, the crackling under-growth 
heralded her return, and she reappeared, 
leading the pony. Bush _ hurriedly 
changed his saddle to Chico and mounted 
Teenie in it. He then improvised his 
riata into a bridle for Navi, and mount- 
ing bare-back, the little party pushed on. 

When the light creeping stealthily up 
from the east, at dawn, revealed the out- 
lines of trees and slopes, Bush halted 
and drew the horses down into a wooded 
ravine where thirsty deer had gouged a 
water hole. Teenie and he _ secreted 
themselves under a tangle of wild grape 
and hackberry and after the horses were 
loosed to browse, they breakfasted on 
bread and a few mouthfuls of dried 
venison. 

“I hoped we’d be with Anita by this 
time,” said Teenie, musingly. “I guess 
you did too?” she added teasingly, glanc- 
ing archly at him. 

He flashed an amused look at her while 
reaching for his saddle bags, which he 
opened. Then without answering, he 
leaned forward and poured a handful of 
rich brown kernels into her palm. “Now 
chew that up and play it’s a big cupful 
well boiled, and it will chirk you up a 
bit. Yes, she’s a mighty nice girl”—he 
was teasing now,—‘‘but it’s going to be 
a considerable job to get to Flag, and all 
I care about is getting another girl there 
safe and sound.” 

“I don’t care one bit about myself,” 
answered the girl in a troubled voice, with 
a line straight and deep between her 
brows. “But I can’t bear to think that 
you might be there out of danger.” 

Death-like silence answered her. Turn- 
ing quickly to look at Bush, the line of 
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his brows and chin made her whisper 
impulsively, “I’m sorry I said that.” 

For several minutes both gazed out 
over the vast mesas and slopes below, 
bathed in the white light of dawn. After 
long scrutiny Teenie spied her tiny home 
amid the vast wastes of arid land. In a 
straight line to it the distance was not 
long, but the tortuous way they had been 
forced to take had spent the weary hours. 

Suddenly, while they were looking, a 
tongue of flame shot up from the aban- 
doned cabin! Both pairs of eyes gazed 
fascinated, while unconsciously Teenie’s 
hand groped out and clutched one of 
Bush’s. His cool steadfast fingers clos- 
ing over hers pityingly, revived her 
senses, and she drew her own away, while 
as in answer to the flame below, the red 
blazed up in her face for an instant, 
then died away, leaving her very pale. 
When she tried to speak her voice was 
but a whisper. 

“Ts—is that ours?” 

“Yes,” he answered, very gently. 

Teenie choked back a sigh as she 
watched the flames through her tears. 
As it grew lighter the fire leaped into the 
bear grass roof, and fiendish figures, as 
black and repulsive as beetles, were seen 
dancing against the glare. “A little too 
late, old fellows, to hurt us,” anathema- 
tized Bush, grimly. 

“Poor brother!” she breathed as to 
herself, after another long silence. 

Bush pitied her keenly, for he knew 
how little chance there was that she 
would ever see him alive again. At Flag 
the river was reported to be a maelstrom 
of fiendish warfare. 

Fortunately Teenie was able to forget 
her sorrows for a few hours at least while 
she slept soundly, covered by the Navajo 
saddle blankets. When she woke up 
much refreshed and rested, Bush allowed 
her to take a turn as sentinel, while he 
slept. 

With the approach of the longed-for 
darkness, came a cold wind and a flurry 
of snow that threatened to settle into a 
blustering storm. As silently as possible, 
they threaded their way up to the divide 
and from thence along the ridge of the 
range. Bush was thankful for the icy 
blanket which was fast obliterating all 


trace of their retreating march. Stones, 
slippery with snow, rolled under the 
horses’ feet. Thorns of century plant 
and cats-claw tore through flesh and 
clothing, while night and the storm 
oppressed them. 

“Nary a ’Pache out in this storm, I 
bet,” chuckled Bush, as he finished re- 
saddling Chico, his fingers stiff with cold, 
and slipped the cinch-strap home through 
the loop with a final jerk that made all 
things snug. 

“I’m so glad.” 

“Are you cold?” 

“No. See, I’ve got this warm coat,” 
she answered cheerily, the darkness 
hiding her blue lips and cheeks. 

Before morning Bush left Teenie 
sheltered under a thick juniper and crept 
away. She was listening anxiously for 
his return, yet when the swash of a 
snow-laded bough springing into place 
sounded close at hand, she shrank back 
against Chico’s shoulder. Bush’s cheery 
voice reassured her. 

“We're in luck,’ he said, breaking 
through the boughs into her retreat. 
“We'll work on a little farther, leave the 
nags and climb to the top of the peak. 
The storm drove out a parcel of ’Paches, 
and as good luck would have it, they left 
a mess of mescal roots roasting for our 
benefit.” 

Before the first pink veins showed in 
the eastern sky, Bush and Teenie were 
gratefully pressing their half frozen 
fingers against the warm stones of the 
oven. Bush brushed away the snow, and 
Teenie after a hasty meal of coffee and 
roasted mescal, lay down on the saddle 
blankets and was asleep on the instant. 

Bush sat near, his back braced against 
the warm stones, ruminating on the situa- 
tion and listening with contentment to 
the soporific drip, drip of the melting 
snow. To the left, on the breast of a 
sister peak, a deer had come out of the 
wood to browse, giving pledge of safety 
in that quarter. The region surround- 
ing Flag was hidden by an intervening 
hill, but Bush felt sure it was thickly 
infested with Indians. He considered 
plan after plan for reaching safety only 
to discard each as impracticable. If he 
were alone, he could skulk through the 
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arroyos and thickets with the cunning of 
a coyote; but with a girl to protect he 
could run no risk of stepping into a hole 
burrdwed for the unwary by wily 
Apaches. 

When Teenie awoke, she urged Bush 
to sleep. ‘You must take a good sleep,” 
she pleaded. “I'll watch very carefully.” 

It seemed little more than a moment 
before he was roused by the touch of 
Teenie’s cold fingers against his cheeks. 
In reality he had been asleep for hours, 
as he knew as soon as he glanced at the 


sun. Teenie’s eyes were shining with 
excitement. “Come, quick!’’ she whis- 
peredi 


Crawling hastily to the parapet of 
rudely piled rocks, Bush followed the 
line of her slim, brown finger far across 
the plains, where a moving line of dark 
color caught his eye an instant before it 
vanished behind a jutting ridge. 

“By heavens, Teenie, I believe them 
was troops,” he groaned in an excess of 
relief. “Thank God!” he added fer- 
vently. 

Teenie was very restless. 
going to Flag, aren’t they?” 

“Sure, but I think they'll camp just 
beyond the gap for the night. 

“Do we have to wait here till dark?” 

“We'll wait,” answered Bush senten- 
tiously. “’Paches will likely take a 
sudden notion to move t’other way at that 
sight, and we wouldn’t exactly relish a 
collision.” 

Teenie tried to relieve her harried 
nerves by preparing as palatable a sup- 
per as possible, afterwards re-sorting and 
stowing away the remaining scraps of 
food in the travel-stained flour sacks. 
But the longed-for dusk came at last, 
and then they stole out of their tiny 
fortress and descended to the spot where 
they had left their horses secreted. 

The poor brutes had nibbled the 
trampled snow and browsed off the 
shrubs and tufts of mountain grass, but 
they whinnied reproachfully when their 
owners drew near. After a short descent, 
the horses weak from scant food and lack 
of water, stumbled so often that Bush 
deemed it best to help Teenie down till 
safe footing offered. Dismounting he 
came back close to her side and raised his 


“They are 
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arms to lift her down, and like a tired 
child she slid into them and thence to the 
ground. Feeling her tremble, Bush said 
soothingly. “Poor girl! I'll lead both 
horses.” 

“No, no,—I won’t let you do every- 
thing,” she protested, her chin quivering 
despite her efforts to be brave, for she 
was continually reproaching herself for 
bringing him within the reach of death. 

Bush suspicioned this; but his vision 
was much healthier and he accepted the 
situation as one of the incidents of a 
week. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder, and 
maybe it will steady you some going 
down,” he suggested, anxious to help her. 

“T’m all right—I don’t need any help,” 
she answered, with spirit, but she offered 
no resistance when he caught her by the 
hand and began to lead her. Over rocks, 
loose sand and cactus, they scrambled 
down until they reached the black floor 
of the gulch, which fortunately proved 
to be sandy and fairly free from obstruc- 
tions. Then Teenie pulled away her. 
hand, and they pressed forward rapidly. 
They traveled in unbroken silence for 
many minutes, when suddenly, at her 
very feet, Teenie seemed to discover the 
outline of something curved and dark. 
She tried to draw back, but her impetus 
was too great and she caught her foot, 
stumbled, and fell full length upon 
something soft and yielding. Her left 
hand, thrown out to check her fall, 
plunged to the knuckles into something 
wet. She cried out in terror, and Bush, 
fearing she was hurt, gave a low answer- 
ing cry as he snatched her up. 

“What is it?” she cried, “tell me, oh, 
please tell me what that dreadful thing 
is !’” 

“Hush, little girl, it’s nothing,” he 
reassured her soothingly, just as_ his 
fingers came in contact with her dripping 
hand. In a flash he was cool. 

“You must turn around now, while I 
make a light. This here is ’Pache work.” 

“Oh! she whispered in horror, “is—is 
it—somebody ?” 

Without answering her he stooped and 
struck a match. Teenie shrank back 


behind him as the pale flame flared up a 
moment, flickered and went out, but in 
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the span of its short breath, a horrible 
recumbent figure was revealed to their 
dilated eyes. After that the night seemed 
to press clammy fingers against their 
throats as if to choke them. What if in 
the next instant death should be dealt 
out to them by a painted horror with 
reeking hands! Ignoring his fear, Bush 
struck another match and touched it to 
a tiny cholla, which spluttered into a 
weak but steady blaze as Bush knelt to 
make a hasty examination. Death had 
out-stripped them, but by so short a 
margin that Bush rose to his feet in 
alarm. 

“We must get out of this,” he whis- 
pered hurriedly. 

Teenie turned away, sick at heart; 
then like the flash of a bird’s wing, she 
dropped to her knees and whipped off 
her big soft coat. “Please, wait just a 
moment,” she begged, “I must wrap 
something about him. He’s so cold and so 
far from everyone who loves him. I 
can’t help thinking of poor Bill—what 
if—” she choked on a half-spent sob. 

Bush’s voice trembled, though he tried 
in vain to make it firm as he answered, 
“You'd better keep it yourself. You will 
need it far more than he will, poor soul.” 

“Please let me,” she begged. 

He tried to remonstrate, but she began 
to wrap the soft shroud about the poor 
body, to straighten the limbs and pillow 
on a thick fold the head from which the 
scalp lock had been wrested even before 
death had come to free the quivering 
heart. Teenie was silent for an instant, 
then, low as a whisper of the wind, she 
began reverently to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer. 

When she arose, Bush imagined that 
even in the gloom the light of the words 
lay reflected on her chastened face, and 
for hours she moved as if dulled to the 
perils of the way. 

But as morning drew near, their pace 
became feverish. Several times Teenie 
stumbled and would have fallen, had not 
Bush been ever ready to stretch out his 
own weary arm to save her. At sunrise, 
Bush stopped behind a pile of rocks and 
a low screen of cats-claw to help Teenie 
mount. He dared not confess even to 


himself how he dreaded the venture into 
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the open. But he turned to Teenie with a 
smile. 

“Come, let me hoist you up,” he said 
playfully, bracing himself as if for a 
tremendous weight. 

“Don’t you think I can do it alone?” 
she asked archly, making a little run only 
to be caught up and swung aloft just as 
she made the jump. He glanced at her 
in amazement, utterly puzzled at her 
indomitable spirit. He had felt her sway 
with weakness as he caught her up; he 
had seen her tremble as she ran toward 
him, yet she was nerved to play her part 
when it came. 

While he was still smiling up at her, 
she clutched his arm, her gaze frozen on 
a distant sight. “Quick! are those crows 
flying over the hill?” she gasped. 

Bush was on his horse in a flash, fol- 
lowing her glance, and drew in his fingers 
convulsively against his palms. “My 
God! Teenie,” he said, “crows! Those 
are ’Paches in war-paint! There is a 
chance we may come upon the troops. 
Chico will have to do his best. Keep 
under cover of the trees.” 

Before they were fairly off on their 
grim race, Teenie half opened her 
mouth in horror then closed her lips 
again and shrank low on her horse. 
“Maybe they won’t see us,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Maybe,” responded Bush, grimly. 

Chico and Navi needed no spur. 
Lengths of plain were left behind, but 
despite that the crows soon grew to the 
size of vultures. 

Exultant, the Indians sent a cry 
quavering over the distance between them. 
Teenie glanced appealingly at Bush. He 
sat calm and steadfast in his saddle and 
an overpowering confidence in his power 
to save her rushed over her again. 

All at once, a desperate plan was born 
to Bush in his extremity. He began to 
speak quietly, but in a tone of absolute 
authority: 

“See that gap ahead? Keep to the left 
till you pass that, then strike out for 
Black Hill. Flag’s just under this side. 
I’m going to stop; but you must ride 
right on.” 

“Not alone! 

“Teenie, you must. 


I couldn’t, alone!” 
You needn’t be 
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afraid; I can keep these fellows back 
easy enough, and we're right on the trail 
of the troops.” Presently he added as 
an afterthought, “Maybe some of them 
can get back in time—”’ 

She turned a quivering, but resolute 
face to him, and above the rush of hoofs 
he caught the words: 

“I will—I will. Be sure to hold out 
till somebody comes.” 

A spiteful hiss burned through the air 
between them. In spite of herself Teenie 
cowered, and then the air was cleft by 
another bullet which striking the ground 
just ahead of them, tossed the dust into 
their faces. 

With grim face Bush drew rein 
abruptly. Teenie sobbed, ‘Good-bye, 
good-bye, Cardo!” and swerving sharply 
to the right without slacking, she swept 
on. 

Bush had a good rifle and fifty rounds 
of ammunition and his first impulse was 
to run down a little slope into an arroyo 
on the left, and if worst came to worst, 
to there end his own life. But he knew 
he would be better treated if captured if 
he now acted boldly, so rallying his 
courage he rode slowly toward the In- 
dians. Chancing upon a small mound, 
he obeyed a sudden impulse and dis- 
mounted. 

The Indians had drawn up at his first 
aggressive move and were watching from 
a safe distance. They now wheeled into 
line and bore down on him at full gallop, 
the leader, on a beautiful pinto, just 
ahead. 

Leaning his rifle across his saddle, 
Bush awaited the rush, with the calmness 
of a brave man facing imminent danger. 
His finger clung to the curve of the 


‘trigger, his bronzed cheek pressed close 


against the stock, the line of his vision 
on the pinto. All at once there was a 
tightening of the tension of his whole 
body and a crack of powder. 

The proud pinto gave a frenzied leap 
straight into the air; then came down, 
his splendid legs crumpled helplessly 








beneath him. His rider swallowed a 
boastful war-whoop as he plunged head 
over heels, plowing up several lengths of 
sand. His braves drew rein so abruptly 
that their ponies slid forward on their 
haunches. Raising the discomfited leader 
the party drew off for a consultation. 

Presently one of the band began 
circling to pass Bush who _ blocked 
Teenie’s trail. Alarmed beyond measure, 
Bush swore vigorously while sending 
several wild bullets after him. At each 
miss he got a derisive whoop from the 
band. While steadying himself deter- 
minedly for another shot he heard a 
sharp report, and on the instant he felt 
a burning pain in his leg. His eyes 
glazed, but he gritted his teeth grimly, 
struggling to keep on his feet, while 
about him the loose sand reddened in a 
slowly widening circle. 

When his vision cleared a little, he was 
amazed, almost incredulous, to see the 
braves struggling to raise their leader 
behind one of the riders. And then, a 
faint rumble sent its muffled vibrations 
through him. Could it be the rush of 
hoofs? 

In the same instant, the abject figure 
of Teenie’s pursuer swept into view, 
clinging low to his horse’s neck and side, 
while bullets fell about him. Close after 
him—down the slope—thundered a squad 
of regulars! ) 

The other Indians had fled, and as the 
lone one swept by, Bush sent up a weak 
cheer that was caught up by the soldiers 
into a rousing cry of triumph. 

Bush’s head swam and fiery dots 
danced before his eyes, but as he reeled 
dizzily, he was conscious of a slight 
figure detaching herself from the troops, 
while close behind her galloped a boy on 
a campaign charger. It was Bill— 
Teenie’s brother Bill! 

Spurring toward him, with hair flying, 
Teenie called in clear high treble: 

“We did get back in time—in time, oh, 
Cardo, Cardo!” 
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MIDSUMMER 


By Avserta Bancrort 


Under the fig trees the hammocks are swinging; 

Under the fig trees the catbird is singing; 
Low droop the boughs till they brush the warm ground, 
Lazily, drowsily bending around. 

Languorous leaves make weird music and low; 

Glints of gold sunshine now come and now go: 
Hammocks and occupants idle together, 
All in the mellowing midsummer weather. 


Over the fig trees wheel swiftly the swallow; 
Over the fig trees the breezes call, “Follow!” 
Radiant, shimmering far in the air 
Quiver the sunbeams in dance everywhere; 
Deepening, broadening ever on high, 
On to eternity stretches the sky. 
Swallow and breezes both frolic together, 
All in the mellowing midsummer weather. 
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THE MAN WITH ONE POCKET 


By Marcaret CAMERON 


by instinct and a business man 

by conviction. Because his con- 
victions tempered and _ guided the 
manifestations of his instinct, he was 
acting Pacific Coast manager for the old 
and conservative house of Kendrick & 
Company, Incorporated, instead of being 
a stock operator or a follower of the 
races. Moreover, his business methods 
had so favorably impressed the “Home 
Office” that there seemed a prospect that 
he would be permanently retained, in 
spite of his youth, in the managerial 
chair recently made vacant by the death 
of his former chief. 

Therefore, because his conception of 
business integrity was definite and stern, 
Ned confined the indulgence of his taste 
for gambling to matching nickels for 
carfare, shaking dice or playing slot 
machines for cigars, buying Chinese lot- 
tery tickets from the “cousin” of his 
wife’s cook, and otherwise provoking, in 
trivial ventures, the caprice of the God 
of Chance. It was the seduction of a 
wager, however, that finally led him into 
trouble. 

His wife had been shopping in town 
all day, and he met her at a restaurant 
for dinner, preliminary to going to the 
theater. While he glanced over the menu 
she took off her veil, daintily shook it, 
folded it into a little square and thrust a 
pin through it. 

“Please put that somewhere, dear,” 
she said, handing it across the table to 
him. The deftness with which he thrust 
the cobwebby fabric into his pocket 
without crumpling its folds bespoke his 
familiarity with the service. 

“And here’s the opera glass,” she con- 
tinued. “I forgot to give it to you this 
morning, and I’ve been carrying it around 
all the afternoon. Such a nuisance, when 
one is shopping!” Farrell’s overcoat 
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hung near him and he dropped the case 
into a conveniently yawning pocket. 
‘““And—would you mind taking my purse, 
too? I might lose it.” 

“What are those?” He indicated two 
or three small parcels which lay beside 
her plate. ‘The delivery system seems 
to be interrupted to-day,” he whimsically 
added, as he found pockets for each of 
them. 

“Well, one hesitates to ask a trades- 
man to send a tiny purchase that’s only 
worth ten cents, the funny papers to the 
contrary notwithstanding,’ she replied, 
“particularly when one lives in a suburb. 
And those things all came from different 
shops.” 

A woman passed them, carrying a 
number of little parcels, several of which 
she dropped before she had them counted 
and arranged to her satisfaction upon a 
neighboring table, at which she seated 
herself. 

“I’m sorry for a woman who has no 
husband.” Farrell’s tone was grave; as 
Millicent glanced at him, however, she 
noticed a slight but significant contrac- 
tion of the muscles about his eyes. 

“Don’t be insufferable,’ she dryly 
responded. “A celibate condition prob- 
ably has its compensations.”’ 

“Possibly,” he admitted; “but nothing 
can alter the fact that the unmarried 
woman has no vicarious pockets to carry 


her belongings.” 

“A statement which admirably illus- 
trates one limitation of the masculine 
point of view.” There was challenge in 
her laugh, but Ned was not to be diverted 
from his purpose. 

“Why does a woman hamper her com- 
fort in that way?” he demanded. ‘Why 
has she not even one pocket, as a rule?” 

“Why has a man several more than he 
needs ?” 
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“To accommodate his wife’s overflow,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“Small thanks to the man, however,” 
she retorted, still laughing. “We are all 
unreasoning puppets in the hands of the 
gods. They give you twenty-odd pockets, 
counting those in your overcoat; they 
give us none at all. I suppose it’s another 
exemplification of the traditional dispo- 
sition of privileges between the sexes.” 

“It’s another exemplification of a 
woman’s lack of ingenuity! You always 
carry—this is quite impersonal, you know, 
dear—you women always carry such a lot 
of unnecessary things!” 

,“Y-yes?” drawled his wife, the mis- 
chievous gleam in her eyes disappearing 
under quickly lowered lashes. Her tone 
should have warned him, but he was fired 
by the incautious zeal of the reformer 
and swept rashly on. 

“Women have no method,” he argued. 
“Now, of course, a man wouldn’t submit 
to the nonsense of no pockets; but if he 
had to—if, for some reason, he had only 
one—he would so manage that he 
wouldn’t be seriously inconvenienced, and 
he wouldn’t always be going around with 
a handful of little things and dropping 
one or another of them every three 
minutes.” 

“No-o?” queried Millicent, studying 
the menu. 

“No,” he persisted, piqued by her 
apparent indifference. “A man would 
contrive some way to carry all the things 
he needed without doing that sort of 
thing.” 

Millicent knew Ned and recognized her 
opportunity. Dropping the menu card, 
she flashed a tantalizing glance at him 
and laughed. 

“T’ll wager you can’t get along for a 
week with one pocket,” she declared, ‘‘let 
alone none at all.” 

“That would be easy money,’ he 
retorted. “I could do it like a mice.” 

“The proof of the pudding—,” she 
suggested. “I'd like to see you try.” 

She well knew that her husband had 
not entirely outgrown the prankish spirit 
of his college days, although it was long 
since he had permitted it expression. But 
temptation in that guise he could have 
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resisted, had she not laughed again, 
teasingly, repeating: “I’ll wager you 
couldn’t.” 

“Done!” he cried, his eyes a-sparkle. 
“Just for a lark! What are your terms?” 

“Well,—there’s a ring at Shreve’s 
that I admire.” Her glance was ques- 
tioning. 

“Good! And if you lose, you shall 
find some way to carry your small neces- 
sities without burdening every man you 
meet.” 

“If I lose, I'll never again ask you to 
carry a small parcel for me.” 

“Oh, as to that,” with a deprecating 
gesture, “I don’t mind carrying your 
parcels. My objection is to the principle 
of the thing.” 

“Which pocket will you keep?” The 
demons of mischief that lurked in Milli- 
cent’s dimples rioted about her mouth. 

“Keep?” 

“Yes; I’m going to sew up all the 
others, you know.” 

“Oh, you’re going to sew up all the 
others.”” Full comprehension of her pur- 
pose required a mental effort militating 
against originality of phrase. 

“Because otherwise you would uncon- 
sciously make use of some of them. Habit 
is strong.” 

“True,” he assented, _ reflectively 
thrusting his fingers into his waistcoat 
pocket, “habit is strong.” 

“Oh, by the way,” continued his 
roguish wife, “by the terms of this wager, 
you are not permitted to tell your friends 
about it.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Ned. 

“Oh, no! You are to accept the incon- 
veniences and makeshifts as a matter of 
course, as a woman must, and make no 
explanations. Otherwise, you’d have an 
unfair advantage. ‘A little wager with 
my wife’ would account for any sort of 
apparent eccentricity. If you tell, I 
win.” And so it was agreed. 

Several hours later, while his wife was 
engaged in sealing with her needle fifteen 
of the sixteen pockets in his business suit, 
Ned stood regarding with a whimsical 
face the articles which had been removed 
from those pockets, and which now lay in 
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rows on the bed, in this’ order: his bill- 
book, a half dozen letters, cigar case, 
note book, commutation ticket, pencil, 
fountain pen, cardcase, toothpick holder, 
watch, gold pocketpiece containing his 
wife’s picture, matchbox, small change 
from his waistcoat pocket, cigar clip, 
keys, knife, a purse holding gold and 
large silver coins, and his handkerchief. 
He had begun to divide these things into 
two very uneven piles, when of a sudden 
his puzzled smile gave place to an expres- 
sion of blank dismay. 

“By Jove!” he slowly ejaculated. 

“Well?” 

“Say, look here, Millicent, this is 
awkward! Mr. Kendrick and Scott 
Searles get back from Del Monte to- 
morrow.” 

Allen Kendrick was the venerable 
head of the firm in whose employ Ned 
hoped to continue as manager of the 
Pacific Department; Scott Searles was his 
son-in-law, and vice-president of the 
company, and it was supposed that their 
visit to the coast at this time was for the 
purpose of definitely deciding upon a 
manager for the department. 

“Well?” By this time the dimple 
demons were well under Millicent’s con- 
trol, and her calm face betrayed only a 
cheerful interest. 

“Well, don’t you see?” Ned’s voice held 
a suggestion of irritability. “I can’t 
make myself ridiculous—” 

“Oh, if you’re willing to admit—” 
quickly began his wife. 

“I admit nothing.” he as quickly 
rejoined. “It can be done, of course,— 
any man could do it, but—” 

“But any man would like to make his 
own conditions?” dryly suggested Milli- 
cent. “Well, that’s another masculine 
privilege.” 

“Not at all,” he protested. “If it were 
anybody but the president of the com- 
pany—” 

“Oh, well, of course, dear, if you want 
to give it up—! It was only a joke any- 
way.” She broke off her thread with a 
good natured laugh, and took up her 
scissors to rip the stitches. The laugh 
turned the scale. To him it seemed 
laden with indulgency. 





“Not a bit of it,” he stoutly declared, 
slipping the commutation ticket inside 
the lining of his hat, “I'll do it anyway, 
just to show you how simple it is, if one 
has a little ingenuity.” 

Before twelve o'clock the next day, 
when Mr. Kendrick and Scott Searles 
entered the office to go to luncheon with 
him, Farrell had had several slightly 
disconcerting adventures. On the car, 
he had been unable to reach any money 
until he had first removed his cigar case, 
and his handkerchief, and even then, his 
keys and his knife and the larger coins— 
loose in his pocket because he had found 
his purse too bulky to carry—prevented 
his quickly finding a dime. Meanwhile, 
the man who waited to match with him, 
to decide who should pay the fare for 
both, waxed facetious at his expense, and 
the terms of the wager prevented his 
making any explanation. And he had 
had a similar experience when he reached 
his private office, where the bookkeeper 
was waiting for a paper which was locked 
in the manager’s desk. Farrell took out 
his cigar case, and as he drew up the 
keys, they caught in his handkerchief, 
dragging it out, and in thrusting back the 
handkerchief, he dropped the keys. 

When he had been trying to arrange 
comfortably in his pocket the articles he 
had finally decided to carry, Millicent had 
mentioned that she always tied her keys 
to her garter and tucked them into the top 
of her stocking, but he had not adopted 
the suggestion. It had not seemed con- 
sistent with managerial dignity. 

As the bookkeeper returned them to 
him, Ned thought he saw an amused 
twinkle in the man’s eyes, and he flushed, 
feeling like a schoolboy detected in a 
transgression. He resolved to find, before 
another day, a more convenient location 
for those keys, for no matter how much 
he may enjoy a prankish adventure, no 
young manager relishes the conviction of 
callow youth and awkwardness in the 
mind of a subordinate. However, as the 
morning wore on, he felt that he had not 
made a bad start, and he was still con- 
fident of his ability to win the wager. 

As Ned pushed back his chair and 
arose to go to luncheon with the heads 
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of the firm, Mr. Kendrick took out his 
watch, saying, “I think I’m a minute or 
two slow. What is the time, Mr. Far- 
rell?” 

Ned’s hand went instinctively to his 
left side, and was quickly withdrawn. 
“Perhaps Mr. Searles can tell us,’ he 
replied, flushing. His color deepened as 
he looked up and met the calm. observant 
gaze of the vice-president. 

“No,” said Searles, “I left my watch 
for repairs on the way down here. It 
was out of order.” 

“Don’t you carry a watch, Mr. Far- 
reli?” testily inquired the old man. 

“Why, yes, ordinarily,” stammered 
Ned, “but—you see I’m not wearing it 
to-day.” He recovered his self posses- 
sion and threw back his coat, speaking 
lightly. 

“T hope you didn’t forget it,” pursued 
the president. “It’s not a good indication 
when a young man forgets. He may be 
honest, but he’s not to be trusted. He 
lacks system, and system is the flywheel 
of business.” 

When he was dressing that morning, 
Ned had hinted that it would ruin the 
satin finish of his watchcase to put it in 
the pocket with his keys and his money. 
Millicent, generously desiring to help, 
had suggested that he might slip the time- 
piece inside the belt of his trousers, or 
wear it pinned to his waistcoat, and had 
enthusiastically offered to lend him the 
jeweled hook that he had given her with 
the tiny watch which she sometimes wore. 
This, also, had seemed inconsistent with 
the dignity of his position, and he had 
compromised by hanging the watch on 
one of the hooks of his suspenders, where 
he could get at it fairly well if he were 
not too closely observed. And there it 
hung, vociferously ticking. He fancied 
that Searles must hear it, and as he 
glanced up and met the look in the vice- 
president’s eyes, he flushed again. 

To hide his confusion, he turned 
toward the outer office, saying: “Shall 
we take a little stroll about town before 
luncheon?” and the older men followed 
him to the street. 

As they passed a cigar stand where 
young men were shaking dice, Mr. 


Kendrick’s face hardened. 
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“There,” he said, pointing to them with 
his stick, “is the bane of modern busi- 
ness life—the game of chance. I meet 
it everywhere, but particularly here in 
the West. The desire to get something 
for nothing,—the desire to gamble,—is 
weakening the integrity of all our young 
men and making them unfit for steady, 
conservative, honest, business. I’m told 
that a man sometimes puts a nickel into 
one of those slot machines, and gets a 
dollar’s worth of cigars. Persisted in, 
that will ruin a man’s moral perception. 
It will give him a certain obliquity of 
moral vision that is deplorable and 
dangerous, and it’s wrong, all wrong!” 

“Mr. Kendrick, isn’t it possible that 
you exaggerate the importance—” began 
Ned. 

“Not a bit, sir! Not a bit!’ cut in the 
old man, and Farrell bit his lip and 
listened, while the president continued, 
with the slow prolixity of age. 

“Tt’s just what I say it is, the curse of 
modern business life. Every other man 
you meet is a gambler. He plays these 
machines, or shakes dice, or matches coins 
for carfare—I know men, sir, who never 
ride on a street-car without gambling for 
the miserable little fare! It’s that sort 
of man who can’t even let a presidential 
election go by—the most serious and 
pregnant event of our national life— 
without making it the subject of idiotic 
and degrading wagers. Or they bet on 
horses, or play poker, or buy lottery 
tickets, or speculate in stocks—sometimes 
with another man’s money. It’s all the 
same thing at bottom, sir! It’s all 
gambling, and it’s all dishonest, because 
it’s all trying to get something for noth- 
ing, even if the something is no more 
than making another man ridiculous, as 
in the case of many silly election bets. 
If I find a young man addicted to that 
sort of thing, it’s all I want to know 
about him. There may be men who are 
willing to give him employment, but he 
won't find it with Kendrick & Company. 
Every position with us is, in a sense, a 
position of trust, and every man in our 
employ must be a man who is trustworthy. 
And he can not be that if he’s a 
gambler!” 

“But, Mr. Kendrick—” 
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“Mr. Kendrick belongs to an old and 
very conservative school,’ interrupted 
Searles’s pleasant voice, “a school which, 
as he himself says, is rapidly—” 

“Now, Scott, I will not have you 
defending this wretched modern ten- 
dency,” querulously objected his father- 
in-law. ‘You know perfectly well that 
in your heart you have no more tolerance 
for it than I have!” 

Ned shot a covert glance of interroga- 
tion at the vice-president, and met a gaze 
so quizzical, so shrewd, and withal, so 
kindly, that his uneasiness was dispelled 
for the moment, and with clearing brow, 
he led the way into the restaurant. 

As they were finishing their dessert, 
Mr. Kendrick, grown unwontedly expans- 
ive and genial under the influence of his 
wine, said: 

“Perhaps this is as good a time as any 
to tell you, Mr. Farrell, that Mr. Searles 


-and I have been very much pleased with 


what we have learned of your work out 
here, and we think we could not do better 
for the Pacific Department than to leave 
it permanently in your hands.” Ned 
flushed with pleasure, and would have 
stammered a response, but the old man 
continued, “It’s not’ the policy of the 
company to place so much responsibility 
in the hands of so young a man, as a rule, 
but you seem to be an exception. I shall 
write to the directors to-night, asking 
them to confirm your appointment at their 
next meeting.” 

Ned made a modest little speech of 
acknowledgment, expressing his gratitude 
for the company’s appreciation of his 
labors in its behalf, and added something 
about the continuance of his earnest 
efforts in the future. Then the men 
shook hands over the table, and the little 
unofficial ceremony was at an end. Mr. 
Kendrick took one of Ned’s cigars and 
rolled it appreciatively in his fingers. 

“It’s strange how a similarity of taste 
in tobacco will prejudice one man in 
another’s favor,” he said. Ned rejoiced 
inwardly that this very reflection had 
decided him in the morning to give the 
major portion of the room in his hip 
pocket to his cigar case, at the expense 
of his notebook and some papers. Mr. 
Kendrick had complimented his cigars 
before. 
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“Have you a match?” asked the presi- 
dent. 

“Er—no—I—I haven’t my matchbox 
with me,” replied the new manager. 

Mr. Searles proffered his and the three 
men were silent for a moment, while they 
leaned back in their chairs and enjoyed 
the aroma of their cigars. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Kendrick, 
taking his notebook and pencil from his 
pocket, “I wish, while I think of it, you 
would give me the names and addresses 
of those Seattle men you mentioned the 
other day, with whom you think we might 
made a deal. We're going back that way 
and might look them up.” 

“I’m sorry I haven’t them with me,” 
replied Ned. “I'll give them to you when 
we get back to the office.” 

Mr. Kendrick’s brow contracted a little. 
“You read them to me from your note- 
book,” he said. “Have you forgotten?” 

“No,” Ned moved uneasily, “but—I 
haven’t my notebook with me to-day. I 
have the addresses at the office, however.” 

“H’m,” commented the president, as 
he replaced his notebook and pencil in 
his pocket. 

“I remember one or two of them,” 
added Farrell, stung by Mr. Kendrick’s 
sharp glance and his own knowledge of 
the reason for the notebook’s absence. 
“One is George B. Giddings, whose office 
is in the—” 

“Just write them down, will you?” 
curtly interrupted Mr. Kendrick. “We'll 
verify them when we get to the office.” 

Ned helplessly touched his closed 
pockets. “I—I haven’t a card,’ he 
stammered. 

“Take mine,” promptly suggested Mr. 
Searles, handing it across the table. 

“Thanks. And may I—er—umay I use 
your pencil, also?” Then, seeing the 
surprise in the faces of both his guests, 
Ned added, with a nervous laugh, “the 
truth is, I left most of my pocket para- 
phernalia at home this morning.” 

A sharp frown brought Mr. Kendrick’s 
brows together. “It is very important, 
Mr. Farrell,” he said, “that the manager 
of a large business should not only make 
a practice of having the ordinary require- 
ments of business life about him, but that 
he should not forget to keep them about 
him. I don’t like young men who forget. 
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They’re not to be trusted.” He pursed 
up his lips and irritably stared at his 
prospective manager. 

Farrell wrote the addresses slowly, 
while his mind whirled from one alter- 
native to another, in an endeavor to find 
a lubricant for a situation which was 
becoming dangerous. His _ inclination 
was to make a clean breast of the whole 
affair, but that would be only to make 
matters worse. That his confession would 
yield the wager to his wife was of small 
consequence beside the fact that, in view 
of Mr. Kendrick’s radical opinions it 
would almost certainly lead to the recall 
of his as yet unofficial appointment as 
manager. 

Then it occurred to him that he might 
take the vice-president into his confidence. 
It was current gossip among the older 
employes of the firm that Scott Searles 
was the only man who had ever been able 
to persuade the president to retreat from 
a position which he had once taken. Ned 
remembered the quizzical smile in 
Searles’s eyes when Mr. Kendrick had so 
unequivocally condemned all forms of 
small gambling, and decided that if worst 
came to worst, he would attack what 
seemed the line of least resistance, and 
tell the vice-president. 

As he looked up and saw Mr. Ken- 
drick’s still frowning visage, his fingers 
involuntarily contracted, and the pencil 
that he had been using slipped out of 
their control and rolled to the floor. He 
had almost to get under the table to 
recover it, and he was still pulling at his 
waistcoat and readjusting his cravat when 
the waiter brought him the check. He 
tried to fish out a coin without first 
removing the various impedimenta that 
filled his one pocket to overflowing, but 
the money, naturally, was all at the 
bottom and perversely eluded his grasp. 
Mr. Kendrick, with pursed lips and 
somber eyes, regarded his every motion, 
and Ned reflected that it would not 
improve the situation to fumble and 
empty his pocket in the president’s sight, 
in order to get at money enough to pay 
for a very simple luncheon. His glance 


fell on a telephone booth, and relief 
seemed to beckon 
seclusion. 


from its curtained 
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“If you'll excuse me a moment,” he 
said, addressing Mr. Kendrick, “I'll use 
the telephone before we go out, as we 
may not return at once to the office.” 

He arose, and as he did so, his watch, 
which had been pushed off the hook of 
his suspenders by the pressure of his 
clothing while he was recovering the 
pencil, fell at his feet, with a sharp rattle. 
Mr. Kendrick, sitting next the wall, could 
not see it, but Searles, at the end of the 
table opposite Ned, pulled the cloth aside 
just before Farrell’s napkin dropped over 
the watch, so that he saw, not only the 
watch, but the younger man’s evident 
attempt to conceal it. 

The vice-president’s face took on an 
expression that Ned had never before 
seen in it; a sternness in comparison with 
which Mr. Kendrick’s aged petulance 
seemed childish. For a moment the two 
men gazed into each other’s eyes. Then 
Searles pushed back his chair and turned 
away his glance, but his face had not 
softened. 

“Mr. Searles—,” said Ned, 
stopped to clear his throat. 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Farrell,” inter- 
rupted his guest. “You were about to go 
to the telephone, I believe.” 

Ned saw that his only salvation lay in 
a bold play. “I think you said that you 
wished to telephone to Mrs. Farrell,” he 
suggested. “Will you do it now?” 

“T don’t remember expressing any such 
intention,” deliberately replied Searles. 

“Pardon me,” persisted Ned. “I think 
you did.” He met unwaveringly the 
question of the stern gray eyes. “Will 
you come now?” he repeated. Bowing 
coldly, Searles arose and followed his 
host into the curtained telephone booth. 

Ten minutes later, when they again 
emerged, a quizzical smile played over 
the vice-president’s lips and made pleas- 
ant little lines about his eyes. Ned’s 
hands were sunk deep in his trousers 
pockets, around the edges of which there 
were occasional loose threads, and _ his 
face wore an expression of profound 
satisfaction. 

“Father,” said the vice-president, 
“‘we’ve just telephoned to Mrs. Farrell, 
and now we're all going up town to help 
her select a ring.” 
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OREGON’S IRRIGON 


By Emma Seckie MarsHaLi 


N MORROW County, Oregon, is a 
I little town, the name of which is 

significant of its origin and the cause 
of its perpetuation. It is Irrigon. As 
may be assumed it is the outcome of a 
very successful system of irrigation 
which is making notable not only the town 
itself, but many of the forty-two thou- 
sand acres which comprise the company’s 
domain, and its tributary territory,— 
notable for the quality of the fruit and 
vegetables which they produce. 

A little over a decade ago this tract of 

land was as unpromising as any so-called 
desert in the great West. It was, seem- 
ingly, like the rest of that section, a vast 
stretch of sand strewn with a scrubby 
growth of sagebrush and low-growing 
cactus; the home of the jackrabbit and 
the sagehen, though without off ering any 
apparent inducements to either to select 
this plain as a place of permanent _resi- 
dence. 


Bordering the tract for fifteen miles on 


' the north is the Columbia, carrying by its 


volume of icy water so rapidly that the 
sands of the river banks do not absorb and 
retain enough moisture to induce even a 
few blades of grass to grow. Along the 
eastern boundary the Umatilla river 
loiters or dashes according to season, 
emptying into the Columbia about seven 


miles east of Irrigon, but, until tapped 
for the purpose, its waters had never 
benefited an acre of ground along this 
part of its course. 

Somebody, who had seen the wonderful 
results of irrigation on arid land else- 
where, believed that this soil, with water, 
would be equally productive, and desul- 
tory attempts at irrigation were made at 
intervals but nothing of particular note 
was accomplished until several business 
men took hold of the enterprise, and 
under the title of the Oregon Land and 
Water Company, have proven that the 
faith of the first believer was founded on 
a substantial basis, for they have not only 
established a thriving town but already 
have made the desert bring forth fruit 
and flowers, and have provided homes and 
means of livelihood for hundreds—some 
day they will number thousands—of 
people. 

The Umatilla river has its source in 
the Blue Mountains and follows a slightly 
northwestern course to its junction with 
the Columbia. Through the mountains it 
pursues the erratic tactics of the ordinary 
mountain stream, but when it reaches tke 
valley, it modifies its exuberance to a 
certain extent. In the winter, at times, it 
becomes a mad torrent, but in the heart of 
summer it dwindles to a network of small 
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rivulets hurrying along their rocky chan- 
nels, but carrying enough water to trans- 
form thousands of acres of sand into 
arable land. 

Among those who realized the wealth 
of soil richness which the Umatilla bore 
on its flood were the engineers of the 
United States Government who were 
studying the streams with a view to locat- 
ing a Government irrigation project, 
which they finally located about thirty 
miles east of the lands of the Oregon 
Land and Water Company. Two smaller 
systems are also in operation along this 
part of the river with very satisfactory 
results, but they are intended as yet only 
to water the alfalfa fields, as few experi- 
ments have been made with other soil 
products, except in the vicinity of Irrigon, 
as the quality of the alfalfa, the size of 
the crops and the number that are 
harvested a season, and the demand for 
all that can be raised, has justified the 
farmers in confining themselves to this 
easily grown product. 

But the big company here had dreams 
of a greater future for their land than to 
be a mere producer of hay and melons. 
They dreamed of a vast orchard tract 
which should become famous for its cher- 
ries and peaches as other portions of 
Oregon had gained world-renown for 
horticultural products. They dreamed also 
of a bustling city, with a suburban sur- 
rounding of beautiful homes embowered 
in greenery and set amid attractive flower 
gardens. And these dreams to-day are 
in a fair way of coming true. 

Selecting what they considered the 
most advantageous point in the river, the 
company constructed a dam _ three-hun- 
dred feet long and six feet high, from 
bank to bank. The materials used in its 
construction are heavy timbers and 
cement, solidity being an important con- 
sideration because of the freshets, during 
which the water comes down with an 
almost resistless force. At these times 
the water washes over the top of the dam 
but so substantial is it that no injury 
from this source can result to it. 

, When the Gavernment project is under- 
way the excess of storm water will be 
deflected into that reservoir. This will 
not affect the amount of water carried by 
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the river under ordinary conditions, and 
will be an advantage instead of a detri- 
ment as it will control the sudden turbu- 
lent rises which mark the storm periods. 
In the center of the dam is a fish ladder 
and at the west end is the head-gate which 
regulates the flow of water into the flume. 
This flume of heavy timbers follows the 
line of the river for a long distance, and 
seepage from it has caused a wonderful 
and very beautiful drapery of green to 
spring from the sand lodged in the 
crevices of the rocky bank and fall in 
heavy, swaying folds of tangled vines and 
mosses to the edge of the water. 

The flume is six feet wide at the bottom 
and three feet across the top, with a 
capacity of three thousand inches. Its 
length from the dam to the main canal, 
into which it empties, is about four 
thousand feet. The canal, which is the 


real distributing agent, is from ten 
to fifteen feet in width and while 
its present capacity is, of course, 


the same as that of the flume, the inten- 
tion is to make it carry double that 
amount in the near future. From it the 
system of laterals and ditches spreads 
out in what seems to the uninitiated a 
somewhat puzzling network of lines. 
They reach every portion of the tract 
and the ditches which irrigate the indi- 
vidual holdings receive their supply from 
them. 

The quantity of water in the laterals 
and ditches is regulated by means of 
“turn-outs,” or water gates. These are 
really boards which slide easily in and 
out of position. Each tract is irrigated 
in turn, the owner being notified in 
advance by the zanjero, a man employed 
by the company te attend to that part of 
the business. It is his duty to turn the 
water into the different tracts and shut it 
off when the due amount has _ been 
received. This varies with the size of the 
tract, a ten-acre field or orchard receiving 
double the amount of a five-acre farm. 
About eight or nine hours is usually 
sufficient to water the smaller piece 
thoroughly. An orchard is generally 


watered about once a month, but small 
fruits and vegetables require irrigation 
once a week. The alfalfa field is soaked 
after each cutting, when the new growth 
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MELONS AND PEACHES 


starts as if at the touch of a magician’s 


wand. 


The contour of a portion of the 


plat is rolling and ditches are not feas- 


ible. 
lines of cement pipe are 


used. The company has 
found the latter emi- 
nently successful and 


maintains a plant upon 
the tract for its manu- 
facture. A diameter of 
from eight to ten inches 
has been found to be the 
most satisfactory size 
and already several miles 
of the pipe are in opera- 
tion. It is the intention 
to replace the ditches 
and flumes with this pipe 
eventually. The pipe is 
everlasting and the first 
expense is the only cost, 
as repairs are never 
necessary while ditches 
and flumes occasionally 
have to be scraped or 
dragged with chains to 
remove the accumulation 
of sand cr other sedi- 
ment deposited by the 
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In these parts elevated flumes or 
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water. 


Then, too, there is always more 


or less seepage from the best built flumes 
and the hardest puddled ditches and this 


means waste. 


























“SPRING 


DAYS” 


It is impossible for any 


water to leak through 
cement pipes and the 
longer they are used the 
harder the concrete 
becomes. They will 
connect with the main 
canal and deliver direct- 
ly to the different small 
tracts. 

It will be suggested 
that each orchard owner, 
for his own convenience 
and economy of time and 
labor, erect stand-pipes 
at each row of trees as, 
by turning the valve, the 
whole orchard could 
thus be watered at once 
and he be at liberty to 
put in time as he pleased. 
The perpetual right to a 
certain amount of water 
per acre is included in 
the purchase of these 
lands and that guar- 
antees the thrifty owner 
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more than a livelihood as soon as his 
trees come into full bearing. The 
modern method of irrigation is in 


marked contrast to the old-time way of 
flooding the ground. Nowadays the 
ditches are excavated with precision and 
of a depth sufficient to carry the water 
without overflow, thus proving the 
efficacy of sub-irrigation rather than sur- 
face wetting. While land that is natur- 
ally fertile will wear out in time under 
constant cultivation unless it is regularly 
irrigated or given artificial nutriment 
occasionally, land that is known as “‘semi- 
arid,’ when irrigated, improves and 
becomes richer without any other fertil- 
izer than the silt carried by the water. 
This gradually mixes with the loose 
sand and in time produces a_ rich 
loam that is seldom surpassed for pro- 
ductiveness. 

The work being done at Irrigon, and 
the results, form an object lesson in west- 
ern irrigation—a lesson which is still 
difficult for the old time “sun and rain” 
farmer to understand, or fully appreciate. 
Government irrigation or reclamation 
projects, now under way in the western 
states, contemplate putting “under water” 
over eighteen million acres of land here- 
tofore classed as arid wastes. 
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The fruit and berries of this section 
ripen two weeks earlier than in other 
parts of the state, and every fruit grower 
knows what it means to get his products 
to market a fortnight before his competi- 
tors do. It means rapid sales and high 
prices while the public appetite is eager 
and yet unsated from not only a pleni- 
tude of quantity, but also of variety in the 
markets. 

While it has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated that all sorts of fruits do well 
around Irrigon the majority of the fruit 
growers have decided to give special 
attention to cherries and peaches as they 
are convinced that those grown here are 
the equal of any produced elsewhere. 
Some farmers are planting their tracts to 
asparagus and watermelons, both being 
money-makers; others are giving their 
attention to alfalfa, of which four heavy 
crops a season are assured. Many rely 
on the berries and vegetables to give them 
an income while the fruit trees are too 
young to bear profitably. The size of the 
tracts varies from five to twenty acres, 
according to the means of the purchaser, 
but it is conceded that a ten-acre tract is 
ample for all purposes of livelihood 
assuming that the owner is_ thrifty, 
industrious and wide awake. 





























WATER ENOUGH TO FLOAT THE CROP 


























A SPANISH-CALIFORNIAN FAMILY AT HOME IN LOS ANGELES IN THE DAYS BEFORE THE GRINGO CAME FROM AN OLD 
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THE MAKING OF LOS ANGELES 


A STUDY OF THE ASTONISHING GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA’S 
SOUTHLAND CITY—ORANGES, PALMS AND FAST 
RISING SKY-SCRAPERS—PRESENT POPULA- 
TION CLOSE TO 300,000 


By Berrua H. Smiru 


( y held the and Jack’s beanstalk 
hold the world’s records for quick 
growth in their different classes; 

but if Los Angeles keeps up its present 

pace, it will soon outstrip Chicago, and 
before the end of the decade may even 
challenge the beanstalk. 

Los Angeles began the century with a 
little over one hundred thousand people, 
and a recent school census shows a popu- 
lation of nearly three times that number, 
two hundred and eighty-four thousand, 
four hundred and eleven, a gain of nearly 
two hundred per cent in six years and a 
half. To keep up with the increase, which 
has averaged for six and a half years a 


townful each month, buildings have been 
erected at the rate of twenty miles a year 
and an average cost of a million dollars 
a month. Last year Los Angeles led 
every city of its size in the country, and 
many much larger, in its building opera- 
tions with a total of nine thousand, three 
hundred and fifty-eight building permits 
valued at $18,502,446. For the year end- 
ing May 1, total permits issued were $17,- 
342,748. It led all cities in increase in 
postal business, and all cities of its size in 
bank clearings, which for the year ending 
May 1, were 609,506,762—in fact, in 
everything that denotes sturdiness and 
vigorous growth. 
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LOS ANGELES IN 1857 

Naturally follows the question: Why is 
Los Angeles—this lusty Los Angeles of 
to-day? And summing up the answers of 
any hundred men to which the question 
has been put, this is why: 

In the beginning the Creator gave it a 
climate that is a perfect blend of the free 
breath of the desert, the pure air of the 
mountains, and the clean, bracing wind 
from the sea; and a soil that, given water, 
refuses nothing grown in temperate or 
semi-tropic climes. For twenty years the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has 





AN 


OVERGROWN MEXICAN PUEBLO 

labored unceasingly to let every man, 
woman and child in the United States, 
and beyond, know that here was a place 
where people could not merely exist, but 
live. And finally, a few years ago, a man 
came to Los Angeles with his brain and 
his millions and the potentiality of many 
more millions and began to develop a 
system of urban and inter-urban electric 
railway that is to-day second to no other 
electric railway system of like extent in 
the world. ‘These are the three most con- 
spicuous reasons. 








IN 1873—THE 
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NINTH AND MAIN STREETS Photograph by Pierce 
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IN 1880—THE CITy’S CENTRAL PAKK FROM HILL AND SIXTH STREETS 


Of the natural advantages of Los 
Angeles the world has heard enough, 
thanks to barrels of printer’s ink spilled 
in every corner of the land. But the 
Creator did His part a very long time 
ago, and He did as much for a half dozen 
other towns within fifty miles of Los 








Angeles, and as many more in other parts 
of the state which are to-day thriving 
towns, but not cities. Yet for more than 
a hundred years Los Angeles made no 
great stir in the world. Indeed, at the 
end of a hundred years it had drawn 
together but few more people than it now 





















A SECTION OF THE CITY IN 1885—vIEW 





FROM NEAR HILL AND SECOND STREETS 
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THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL ON THE HILL 


draws as permanent residents in a hun- 
dred days. 

For most of that hundred years Los 
Angeles was not an American city. Long 
after the gringo came, the spell of the 
mother country lay heavy upon the land 
and it took a deal of Yankee push to 
overcome it. To say that Los Angeles 
happened is a mistake. It is one of the 
very few American cities that did not 

















COURTHOUSE 


NOW OCCUPIED BY THE 


happen. The spot was selected by one 
of the first Spanish governors because the 
water and the level country surrounding 
made it a suitable location for a pueblo, 
whose people should furnish food sup- 
plies for the presidios. It was formally 
founded with all the pomp and ceremony 
of the Roman Catholic Church, or as much 
of it as was possible to a small band of 
travel-stained and foot-sore soldiers led 















VIEW TO-DAY-—FROM THIKD AND OLIVE STREETS LOOKING TOWARD TIIF COURTHOUSE (ON HILL 
THE FAMILY HOTEL AND APARTMENT HOUSE DISTRICT 








AT RIGHT)—-THIsS IS 


Photograph by Putnam & Valentine 
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by the governor, a few padres from 
Mission San Gabriel, and the ready-made 
population of families composed in vary- 
ing parts of Spaniards, negroes, and 
Indians—in all, eleven men, eleven women 
and twenty-two children. It was chris- 
tened El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la 
Reina de Los Angeles, because it was on 
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As to territory the infant pueblo was 
royally provided, the boundaries running 
six miles in each direction. As to people, 
it seems to have been a matter of scraping 
together what would come from Mexico 
on the promise of a none too reliable 
government to provide each family with 
eround for a house, fourteen acres for 








OLD PALM AVENUE ON THE GENERAL LONGSTREET HOMESTEAD—-KNOWN TO-DAY AS 


SINGLETON COURT 


the feast day of Our Lady of the Angels 
that the first party of white men had 
passed through the Indian village of 
Yang-na twelve years before, in 1869. 
The Yang-na villagers were the only 
spectators of the unique ceremony of the 
founding of the second pueblo in Cali- 
fornia. 


Photograph by Pierce 


cultivation, and the necessary implements 
and live stock to begin farming. The 
possibilities of such a country were 
wasted on the vagabond band that came, 
and the pueblo never amounted to any- 
thing until long after the last remnant of 
the original settlers was gone. It was 
still a sorry excuse for a town that the 
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PANORAMA OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES TO-DAY- 


LOOKING NORTH AND WEST FROM SIXTH AND MAIN STREETS 


CITY, AND THE ENCIRCLING SIERRA MADRE RANGE, WHERE ON THE 


United States adopted near the middle of 


the nineteenth century. Of the one thou- 
sand, six hundred population at that 
time the few Americans outweighed all 
the rest, and some of their names are 
found to-day in directories of strects and 
business blocks. 

From 1850 to 1870, Los Angeles seems 
to have distinguished itself only as 
the toughest town in the country and 
continued to justify the name of Los 
Diablos earned in an earlier day. Dur- 
ing this period, one after another, 
ministers of various Protestant denomina- 
tions came, looked the field over and were 
vanquished by the vice and crime that 
ruled. Fraternal organizations formed 
chapters, but it is not recorded that they 
flourished. After many futile attempts 
and a total of about ten years of school 
prior to 1850, a public school building 


was erected and a modern system of 
education introduced. Other associations 
of an educational character that struggled 
into existence about this time died during 
the Civil war. Charitable and philan- 
thropic organizations fared a little better, 
because they gave something and asked 
nothing. At this time all the real estate 
in the thirty-six square miles was assessed 
at less than $200,000, and the improve- 
ments at less than half a million. Petty 
revolutions were the chief occupation of 
the people. 

Nevertheless, during these two decades 
this backward, brawling step-child was 
beginning to show, in small ways, the 
influence of its foster parent. The battle 
was on between American push and 
energy and Spanish love of ease. Per- 
haps as an auspicious omen, the first 
American child was born. A telegraph 
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SHOWING THE SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUSINESS CENTER, THE ATTRACTIVE HILLSIDES WITHIN THE 


FOOTHILLS, ARE SEVERAL MOST ATTRACTIVE SUBURBAN TOWNS 


line was completed to San Francisco, 
which already had a railroad connection 
with the East. A stage line was operated 
between Los Angeles and the boat land- 
ing at San Pedro, and later this was 


replaced by a railway. Banks were 
started, and the making of brick and 
certain kinds of iron work, of flour and 
beer and other necessities was begun. 
Cattle raising had been varied with the 
planting of grapes and oranges and nuts. 
In 1855 the first grapes and California 
wine were shipped east, and the follow- 
ing year the orange crop was a full car- 
load, most of which brought good prices 
in San Francisco. Gas was made on a 
small scale and the question of a water 
supply, always the question of first 
importance, had been settled. Twice the 
town’s water works had been swept away 
by floods, and finally a contract wes made 
5h 


Photograph by Pierce 


with a company which agreed to put in 
a permanent system. This was the begin- 
ning of the present system, which at the 
expiration of that contract was taken 
over by the city ten years ago. 

In the latter part of this period the 
real estate business was born. Previously 
land had been parceled out by the city to 
whoever would make use of it. But now 
came the division of large grants into 
smaller tracts, and the buying and selling 
of land followed. Good farm land sold 
at five dollars an acre, and fifty-foot lots 
on Spring street were worth fifty dollars 
apiece. Across the river, two thousand 
acres, in the center of what is now East 
Los Angeles, brought fifty cents an acre. 

The railroad into San Francisco had 
brought as many as eighty thousand gold- 
mad people into the northern part of the 
state in a single year, but Los Angeles 
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THE HOTEL 


a little backwater of the flood. 
Regular steamers now plying between 
the two towns put the small southern 
pueblo into a sort of touch with the East, 
but the influence was not strong enough 
yet to Americanize it wholly. 

The next decade was to present to Los 
Angeles its first great opportunity—rail- 
road connection through San Francisco 
with the eastern centers of population. 
And the city’s destiny, like its inception, 
was a matter of choice, not chance. When 
the Central Pacific halted at the mountains 
to the north and asked concessions, if the 
struggling little pueblo wished to live 
and be allowed to grow, hands went up, 


got only 


LAN KERSHIM 


Photograph by Pierce 
gray ) 


not in cowardice, but in bravery. It was 
asking something of a town of little over 
five thousand people to undertake an 
obligaticn of $600,000 and in addition 
to donate some sixty acres of land; but 
Los Angeles had had a taste of railroads 
in the short line built to San Pedro, which 
had proved a success from the first train; 
so it passed over the subsidy demanded, 
giving this same San Pedro railway in 
part payment and bonding itself for the 
balance. The sixty acres was a small 
matter, and so the bond issue proved in 
the end. ‘Those who shook their heads 
gloomily over bonding the city for $377,- 
000 lived to see the assessed valuation of 
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the county increase from twelve to one 
hundred million before the redemption 
date. Four years after the bonds were 
voted, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
celebrated the completion of the railroad. 

Meanwhile there had been hard times 
in Los Angeles. Financial panics do not 
need railroads to travel on, and the one 
which swept the East in the early ’70s 
made its way to this town that was 
struggling to fit into its new American 
manners and methods. The only real 
progress made during the building of the 
railroad was in orange and grape-grow- 
ing, and in wine-making. The season 
after the railroad was opened William 
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ALEXANDRIA 


Wolfskill, the pioneer orange grower, 
shipped the first carload of oranges out 
of California, landing them at St. Louis 
in good condition and paying $500 for 
the haul. That same year J. de Barth 
Shorb claimed to have sold his crop from 
seven acres for $7,000. 

These successes caused most of the 
people brought in by the new railroad to 
choose the country rather than the town, 
and the population of Los Angeles did 
not increase in proportion to that of the 
county. Even so the population doubled, 
which is not an uncommon thing for small 
towns. In most ways Los Angeles dif- 
fered but little from other western towns 











LOOKING NORTH FROM NEAR FIFTH 
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TILE HOTEL ANGELUS, AT FOUKTH AND SPRING STREETS 


during this period. Gradually the gringo 
had dominated it, and traces of its Mexi- 
can ancestry were fast disappearing. 
Most of the present newspapers were 
established, a horse-car line two and a 
half miles long was built, some small 
bridges were stretched across the river, 
and: several business blocks of consider- 
able pretensions for the town and time 
went up, some of which stand to-day as 
monuments to the faith of their 


addition to the old high school. 

Even the completion of the 
Southern Pacific through from 
El Paso, thus giving Los Ange- 
les a railroad of its very own, 
failed to make as great a 
change as had been anticipated. 
The overland railroad rates 
were high and eastern people 
looked long at a hundred-dol- 
lar bill before parting with it 
and their friends to go to a 
country of which they had had 
none too pretty a_ picture 
drawn by returned gold- 
hunters. To be sure, few of 
the gold-seekers had been to 
Los Angeles and they knew 
nothing of it or the surround- 
ing country, but California was 
California and those who had 
not found gold had had enough 
of it for themselves and their 
friends. Those who hesitated 
least were the _ health-seekers, drawn 
by the lure of a climate which, they 
were beginning to hear, induces no 
disease and whose sunshine and air are 
deadly enemies of the germs of the most 
dreaded scourge of eastern cities. Hun- 
dreds of men active in the life of Los 
Angeles to-day, came then from less- 
favored climes under sentence of death 
from their doctors. 








builders. 


The school 


public 
reached the dignity of a high 


system 


school building. The little 
frame building then built was 
the modest parent of the 
present high school and the 
splendid new Polytechnic high 
school which, though scarcely 
two years old, has not only out- 
grown its facilities but has 
made itself the talk of edu- 
cators the country over for its 
admirable system of practical 
education. These two high 
schools, with an enrolment of 
over three thousand, are inade- 
quate to present needs, and a 











new Girls high school will be 
built within a year, with an 
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The coming of a second railroad 
in 1885 precipitated the most spectacular 
event of that decade.  Straightway 
there was a rate war, and from $75 one 
way the fare went to $25, then in a 
frenzy to $5, and for a single day to $1. 
Booms are pretty much alike. Those who 


PLACE HOME Photograph by Pierce 
have lived through one do not like the 
word. Those who have not may go down 
on their marrow bones and be thankful 
It is enough to say 


for their ignorance. 
that Los Angeles does nothing by halves, 
even in the matter of booms. 

As the most spectacular event was the 
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boom, so the most important, aside from 
the completion of the Santa Fe, was the 
formation of the Chamber of Commerce. 
In name it has many parallels. In its 
work this organization stands unique, 
alone. For nearly twenty years it has 
carried on the most perfect system of 
advertising ever planned or executed by a 
city, with the possible exception of Chi- 
cago. It came into being just after the 
boom when Los Angeles, breathless from 
the unwonted pace it had been led by 
speculators and schemers of every sort, 
was very much in the condition of the 
small boy who with big eyes and weak 
knees asks, ‘““Who’s afraid?” The men 
who formed the chamber realized that 
there was as much need of bolstering 
courage at home as of passing on the 
good word that Los Angeles actually had 
every natural resource that was claimed 
for it, and that the boom had left there, 
fifty thousand in place of eleven thou- 
sand people. 

The Chamber of Commerce is a guard- 
ian angel that hovers over Los Angeles 
and has never failed the city where its 
welfare was concerned. It has a special 
fondness for newspaper and magazine 
writers, and by the time one of them has 
been shown the permanent exhibit of 
California products now housed in a 
splendid new building, has been taken 
the round of show places near Los Ange- 
les from the mountains to the sea, and has 
been filled to the chin with a mixture of 
statistics and the famous Chamber of 
Commerce punch, he would be an ingrate 
indeed if he wrote an unkind word about 
California. To the persistent work of 
the chamber in distributing “literature” 
about California and in exhibiting its 
products at the various great expositions 
must be credited the doubling of the city’s 
population during the decade following 
the boom. Then entered the third great 
factor in the development of the city, 
and in little over a half decade the one 
hundred and two thousand with which the 
century started has gone to nearly three 
hundred thousand. And no one is more 
surprised than the people who have sat 
by and watched the phenomenon. 

Strangely enough, it is not the old 
residenters that have profited by the 
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change. It is not the man who fifteen 
or twenty years ago bought a corner on 
Broadway for five thousand dollars who 
has sold it within the year for a half 
million. Perhaps here and there some 
German corner grocer who stayed on in 
the same place from force of habit; or 
some Irish washerwoman whose savings 
were invested on the advice of some man 
whose shirts she washed and who has 
been too busy washing to know what was 
going on—perhaps one of these has 
grown rich. But for the most part the 
old-timers simply sold their down-town 
homes when business came too close for 
comfort and moved farther out and the 
new-comers have profited by the great 
advance in values. 

Just before 1900 Henry E. Hunting- 
ton formed a syndicate and bought: the 
street railway system, which comprised 
some one hundred and fifty miles of city 
lines and a line connecting Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. Within seven years the city 
lines have been increased to two hundred 
miles, and a network of inter-urban lines 
aggregating nearly six hundred miles has 
drawn a score of towns into close touch 
with Los Angeles, and has brought into 
being another score of settlements, all of 
which now enjoy the commuter’s privilege 
of fast and frequent train service to the 
larger center. Los Angeles was one of 
the first cities in the country to adopt the 
“trolley” car, and to-day is second to 
none in the extent and service, in propor- 
tion to the extent, of its lines. 

Later this system was gr2atly enlarged 
and through E. H. Harriman and H. E. 
Huntington and associates, at least $25,- 
000,000 has been expended since 1900, 
and the lines are being continually 
extended in every direction. 

The Los Angeles Pacific railway sys- 
tem, with its two hundred miles: of line, 
has been acquired by the Harriman inter- 
ests and is being greatly improved, while 
line between Los Angeles and 
Redondo has been purchased and recon- 
structed by Mr. Huntington. 

The Huntington and Harriman inter- 
urban systems aggregate nearly eight 
hundred miles. The Pacific Electric 
terminal building in Los Angeles is the 
largest building west of the Mississippi 
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and is perfectly arranged for handling 
the average of six hundred outgoing 
trains a day. From the less pretentious 
station of the Los Angeles-Pacific Com- 
pany five hundred trains are the average, 
and a building commensurate with its 
needs is a promise for the near future. 

Meanwhile other powerful influences 
have been at work for the future develop- 
ment of the city. The completion of the 
Salt Lake Railroad has afforded needed 
facilities for the ever-increasing trade. 
More important still have been the solu- 
tion of the problem of a water supply, 
and the development of unlimited fields 
of fuel oil. 

Water is the without-which-nothing in 
the southern part of California. The 
various fruit-growing districts have set- 
tled the problem from time to time by 
conserving the snow waters of adjacent 
mountains and tapping subterranean 
reservoirs. But the ever-growing needs 
of a fast-growing city have for years 
troubled the brains of those who have the 
city’s welfare most at heart. The present 
system has been outgrown, as was the 


zanja that carried water from the river 


to the fields of the first settlers. It is 
inadequate to immediate needs, to say 
nothing of prospective demands. One 
after another various propositions have 
been considered, but the project that has 
at last taken definite form is the bringing 
of water by conduit frem Owens river, 
above the lake of the same name, to 
storage reservoirs in the San Fernando 
valley, and thence to the city. The 
estimated cost of this plan is $23,000,000, 
and an election was called in June to 
authorize the bond issue. Two years ago 
a preliminary issue of a million and a 
half was voted to defray the expenses of 
investigation of the project by hydraulic 
engineers of national repute, and, upon 
their approval, for further steps toward 
putting the plan into effect. Already the 


city has purchased water rights which’ 


will assure a continuous flow of eleven 
thousand inches during the irrigating 
season of normal years. It has acquired 
riparian rights along almost the entire 
frontage from the intake to Owens lake, 
nearly fifty miles, which makes possible 
the diversion of winter waters during the 
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non-irrigating season, thus _ greatly 
increasing the mean annual flow. Pur- 
chases have also been made of riparian 
rights on tributary streams and the city 
has secured the extension of boundaries 
of the Sierra Forest Reserve so as to 
permanently prevent the taking up of 
public lands in districts where it would 
interfere with the city’s rights. Options 
have also been taken on lands containing 
deposits suitable for manufacture of 
cement for the aqueduct, with a view to 
the erection of a mill by the city for the 
making of the vast quantity of cement 
that will be required for the two hundred 
and forty miles of conduit. 

The Owens river project seems assured, 
and while in its magnitude it is without 
parallel in the history of municipal water 
systems, it is declared by experts that the 
tapping of the streams fed by Mount 
Whitney’s snows will place the city 
beyond all need of worry in the matter 
of water supply for a century to come. 
As always, the timid shake doubtful 
heads at thought of bonding the city for 
$24,500,000 for a water supply, but, 
after all, this is no more to a city with an 
assessed valuation of more than two hun- 
dred million than was the subsidy 
required by the Central Pacific from 
the village whose assessed valuation 
was but twelve million dollars, and 
surely Los Angeles has lost none of its 
courage. 

Not only will Owens river furnish an 
ample water supply for domestic use and 
irrigation purposes, but a surplus is 
promised for electric power. And on 
this promise and the assurance that the 
city’s growth will not be cut short by an 
inadequate water supply, at least ten 
millions of dollars waited only for the 
decision of the bond election for invest- 
ment in industrial enterprises. 

The problem of fuel has been second 
only to that of water. Coal is not plenti- 
ful in California and wood is becoming 
more and more scarce. For this reason, 
in its earlier years Los Angeles was 
dependent upon outside sources for all 
manufactured articles. The discovery of 
oil a few years ago in the immediate 
vicinity at once gave hope of commercial 
independence and a greater scope for 














economic enterprise. Not every one com- 
ing from the East seeking an opportunity 
for investment wants to buy city lots, nor 
yet go.into the country and raise oranges 
or olives or grapes. The discovery of oil 
made manufacturing a possibility. New 
oil fields are continually being opened 
and California to-day has a prospect of 
ranking Texas as an oil producer before 
the year is out. The manufactures in 
Los Angeles and vicinity for 1900 were 
something over twenty-one million dol- 
lars, chiefly of food products. Last year 
they reached fifty millions, and an expo- 
sition of Made-in-California products 
held during May astonished people at 
home even more than the visiting thou- 
sands, by the variety of home manu- 
factures. With oil and electricity in 
unlimited quantity, the question of power 
is settled and manufacturing industries 
in this section need now be limited only 
by available raw material. 

The agricultural and horticultural 
products are an old story, but last year’s 
output reached a total of $110,000,000. 
The tourist crop, too, grows larger and 
more profitable every year. Los Angeles 
has been likened to Paris—a place where 
it is everyone’s desire, if not to be, at 
least to have been. Trade relations, 
begun when in the early days, horses were 
exchanged for blankets in New Mexico, 
have grown into a considerable commerce 
with Los Angeles as the jobbing center 
for Arizona, New Mexico and Nevada. 

With water and fuel practically 
assured, what Los Angeles now desires 
more than any other one big thing is the 
completion of San Pedro harbor. The 
great sea wall is nearing completion and 
the harbor is almost ready to be thrown 
open to the commerce of the world. For 
the one time in its history the Chamber 
of Commerce, in leading the fight for San 
Pedro harbor, championed a cause in 
which there was wide divergence of 
opinion among its members. To-day, 
though now as a unit, the chamber is 
leading the fight to make of it a great 
harbor. In anticipation of the great 
benefits to be derived from the opening 
of this deep water harbor, a narrow strip 
of land was last year annexed to the city 
connecting Los Angeles with both San 
Pedro and Wilmington, with the ultimate 
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hope of fusion with one of these towns. 
This harbor opens vast possibilities for 
export trade with the Orient, not only 
for products of this section, but for prod- 
ucts of the southern states which now 
seek their outlet at Seattle, fifteen hun- 
dred miles farther by rail. 

But there is no need to consider what 
is to be. It is enough for the average 
citizen of Los Angeles to try to compre- 
hend what is. And there is no surer 
gauge of the growth of a modern city 
than its skyline. The change from the 
low, even line of the adobe pueblo of 
fifty years ago to the lofty, ragged con- 
tour of clustered sky-scrapers tells the 
whole story. The change was gradual, 
and even as late as 1900 few buildings in 
the business section rose above four 
stories. To-day it would take all one’s 
fingers and toes to count the blocks that 
have from six to ten, and one has reached 
twelve stories. 

As, one after another, the great steel 
skeletons of these buildings have risen in 
the air, old-timers with heads back on 
their shoulders trying to see the top have 
asked: ‘“‘Well, now, what are they going 
to do with that building?” Yet not one 
has been built that was not leased from 
street floor to loft before the roof was on. 

Not only skyward, but by the compass 
the expansion has gone on. Last year 
the center of the business district was 
Third and Spring streets, and one could 
buy everything from a spool of thread 
to a railroad ticket within a block of that 
point in each direction. To-day there is 
no center. To do the same business one 
must travel from First to Seventh street 
on both Broadway and Spring, with 
occasional side trips to Hill and Main. 
At Eighth and Broadway a building is 
nearing completion that will be the 
largest department store west of Chicago. 
When its owners selected their present 
site, north of First street on Spring, 
twenty years ago, they were at the south- 
ern outskirts of the business section. 
The four principal streets are distin- 
guished by double rows of electroliers for 
ten blocks, -which at night afford the most 
beautiful ornamental street lighting of 
any city in the world. Saunterers on 
New York’s great White Way will find 
a greater glare, but they will also find 
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themselves reading at every step some- 
body’s illuminated sign, with a jar to 
the esthetic sense. 

The thirty-six square miles of the 
original pueblo have been increased to 
sixty-two, so that not only the man who 
has made his millions elsewhere and 
comes here to spend them and his remain- 
ing days may have a home with extensive 
grounds within the city, but the man of 
moderate income can have a place that a 
millionaire could not afford in most other 
cities, the workingman can own a cottage 
with a lawn in front and a garden behind. 
Los Angeles is still a city of homes. 

This claim may one day be challenged, 
for the easterners have brought with 
them not only their sky-scrapers, but that 
modern metropolitan device, the apart- 
ment house. Why people should choose 
to live piled on one another’s heads, 
forced to smell one another’s cooking and 
hear one another’s babies and pianos, is 
beyond the old Californian’s ken, par- 
ticularly when there is plenty of ground 
within the limits of five-cent carfare. 

Apartment-house people are bringing 
apartment-house ways, and it is no longer 
the custom as of old to call on the family 
that moves into your block. Los Angeles 
is famous for its manner of welcoming 
the stranger within its gates, but nowadays 
the old-timer is as much a stranger as the 
newcomer, whose conventionalities are 
smothering the whole-souled hospitality 
that was once characteristic of the place. 

In other ways the new condition is not 
one of unmixed joy to the old-timer. He 
tries to believe the sun shines as brightly 
as it did long ago, but it is hard to be 
sure with a network of trolley and tele- 
phone and electric light wires overhead, 
and above that clouds of smoke from 
factory chimneys where no smoke-con- 
sumers are used. 

Streets that served well enough in days 
of light traffic are a disgrace to the city 
of to-day. Of over seven hundred miles 
only a small proportion are paved, some 
not even improved. So many miles have 
been added by the opening of new resi- 
dence tracts that no one knows the exact 
extent, and the city engineer’s office is 
swamped with petitions and specifications 
for paving, so that one day this condition 
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will be remedied. The completion of a 
new storm drain will doubtless in future 
prevent wading boot-top deep in water 
across certain streets. 

Both gas and water pipes have been 
outgrown. Only last winter during a _ 
sudden cold snap the supply of gas was 
so inadequate that it was shut off entirely 
during certain hours of the day and 
much suffering and more inconvenience 
resulted. If the gas company directors 
are called to answer for the damage to 
housewives’ tempers when the gas went 
out with a half-cooked roast or half- 
baked loaf of bread in the oven, they will 
spend a very long time in purgatory. 
One good result of a most annoying con- 
dition was the granting of a long-sought 
franchise to a second company, and much 
activity on the part of the old in increas- 
ing its plant. Service pipes for water 
put in twenty-five or thirty years ago are 
far too small, and at the hour for general 
watering of lawns it is impossible in some 
districts to draw water on the second floor 
of a dwelling. 

But bad as these things seem, it is 
merely the problem many mothers have 
to face—that of keeping a growing lad in 
breeches. Some very good boys stick out 
too far at wrists and ankles, and they 
should not be scolded for it. All people 
can do is to growl at the public service 
corporations, and growl at the city coun- 
cil, and blame it all on politics. But the 
fact is that Los Angeles is reasonably 
decent in its politics, as the standard of 
civic decency goes. There doubtless is 
some graft, to be sure, for there is graft 
everywhere. But it is not of a flagrant 
sort, and what mishandling of funds 
occurs can be classed only as_ petit 
larceny. Gradually men of unquestion- 
able integrity are giving their time to the 
management of municipal affairs, and on 
the whole the sins are of omission rather 
than commission. The welfare of Los 
Angeles is too much the common cause 
for politics to do much harm. 

Strangely enough this metropolis of 
the south Pacific Coast is as yet officially 
only a city of the second class. Not 
until the government census of 1910 can 
it become officially the first class city it 
is in fact, and by that time—Quien sabe? 

















66 ILE ONE! Slave! Accursed! 
\ Will you not come on?” The 
harsh notes shrilled out above 
the manifold bird notes from the aviary, 
but Suey Len did not stir. She was 
seated on a shaded bench in the Park, 
near the wonderful Temple of the Birds, 
her small son lying asleep in her arms, 
and the reviling of her wrathful mother- 
in-law moved her not at all. Soothing, 
fragrant odors came to her from the great 
flower-starred lawn before the conserva- 
tory, and a more pungent breath mingled 
with them when the breeze went straying 
through the pine trees behind her. Oh, it 
was good to breathe such air! A soft 
color came up around the paint on Suey 
Len’s pale cheeks, and she shifted the 
heavy, sleeping baby lower. 

Passersby stopped to look at the 
group—the angry, snarling Chinese 
woman, and the pretty, delicate-looking 
young mother, holding in her arms a 
gorgeously dressed Chinese baby, but 
Suey Len was conscious of nothing but 
the charm of the sweet spring day, and 
the contact of the warm little body lying 
against her own. 

Illness had conspired with the Oriental 
customs to keep Suey Len confined in the 
narrow Chinatown alley during the two 
years that she had spent in the American 
city, and this was her first visit to the 
Park. Suey Tai, her mother-in-law, had 
violently opposed it, as indeed she 
opposed every suggestion made by Doctor 
Gertrude, the white woman physician 
who had brought Suey Len out from the 
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shadow when all the local Chinese prac- 
titioners had failed. A foreign doctor, 
and a woman! But Suey Tai had railed 
in vain, and the day was Suey Len’s. 

“Lazy one! Rise! Too long you sit 
that foreign eyes may gaze—” 

Suey Len lifted her eyes to the angry 
face. 

“My son sleeps,” she said with dignity, 
“and he is—’ She flushed, remember- 
ing, but Suey Tai malignantly snatched 
at the thought and swept on with it. 

“And he is of too great weight for 
your thin arms!” she jeered. “Then 
give him to me and I will carry him—” 

“No! No!” Suey Len held the baby 
closer. 

“But you will!’ stormed Suey Tai. 
“Does he not belong to me?” 

“T am his mother!” retorted Suey Len, 
with spirit. 

“He is the son of my son!” angrily 
screeched Suey Tai. 

Suey Len sighed and rose. There had 
been scenes like this for many months 
now, ever since Suey Len had come back, 
under the gentle hands of the white 
woman physician, from the weakness 
that had held her down for two months 
after the birth of her little son. For 
those two months Suey Tai had been ruler 
absolute in the household, but on Suey 
Len’s recovery, Suey Tai had found her- 
self deposed. This condition was brought 
about not only by the sinful rebellious- 
ness of her daughter-in-law, but her son, 
Suey Chung, seemed ever to agree that 
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Suey Len should be mistress of the 
household and keeper of the child. 

The gods must surely be shocked 
by so immoral a point of view, and 
Suey Tai spent her days in con- 
cocting choice invective to hurl 
against her disobedient daughter- 
in-law and the white woman doctor 
who had saved her worthless life 
when all the Chinese authorities 
had given up trying. As for the 
son who thus madly abetted his 
wilful wife, the marvel was that 
his horrified ancestors did not destroy 
him. 

Suey Tai scowlingly shuffled along in 
the wake of the richly appareled figure 
of Suey Len. Who was this Suey Len 
anyway, that Chung should spend his 
gold to save her miserable life? Two 
years before, on the occasion of a visit 
to his native land, Chung had picked her 
up, an unclaimed little orphan in a remote 
corner of the province of Soochow. To 
the intense disgust and humiliation of his 
mother, he had brought the girl home as 
his wife, and had since lavished upon her 
all the luxuries that the western and the 
eastern markets could supply. Suey Tai 
muttered a curse as she noted the heavy 
ornaments of gold and jade in the thick, 
black hair, the gorgeous embroidery on 
Suey Len’s rich robe of satin. 

. Suey Chung had come to the country 
when he was only a boy, to work in his 
uncle’s Commercial street store. The 
uncle’s store had remained unchanged, its 
limits no larger than at first, but Chung 
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Suey Tai sat scowling 
beside her window 





had branched out for himself on one of 
the wider avenues, and was now rated as 
one of the most influential and wealthy 
merchants in all of San Francisco's 
Chinatown. And to share this splendor 
he had taken this slender, self-willed 
waif, a girl who did not even have small 
feet to recommend her. Suey Tai scowled 
the harder as she looked down at Suey 
Len’s slender little silk-clad heels. More 
foreign interference, she thought angrily, 
for it was probably some meddling for- 
eign missionary who had achieved the 
exception in Suey Len’s case. 

The steps of the young mother became 
slower. The weight of the heavy little 
body brought a pallor to her face and a 
stoop to her slender shoulders, and sud- 
denly Suey Len stood still. Suey Tai 
darted forward, her vindictive little eyes 
snapping at the prospect of an appeal for 
speedy relief. 

But it was not fatigue that had stopped 
Suey Len. It was a wonderful, beautiful 
vision. Rounding a curve in the acacia- 
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bordered walk came a go-cart, its sleep- 
ing, golden-haired occupant securely 
shaded from the sun by a lace-draped, 
pink umbrella. The fair-haired little 
woman who wheeled it stopped, too, and 
the two mothers, Occidental and Oriental, 
stood gazing at each other, and then at 
the babies. The fair-haired little woman 
saw a fat little yellow face, topped by a 
gold embroidered skull cap, a little body 
in loose satin garments, and tiny feet in 
small wood-soled shoes, while Suey Len 
gazed at the little rosy face framed in a 
white silk bonnet, and the little body, 
stretched restfully in the spacious wicker 
chair on wheels. 

“Idle one, go on!” commanded Suey 
Tai, furiously, but Suey Len’s eyes clung 
to this most fascinating of western 
devices; the light, strong wicker chair, 
made to hold a small body and to run 
ever so smoothly on its soft cushioned 
wheels. 

There was a whirr of more soft- 
cushioned wheels, and a big red auto- 
mobile swung in beside the walk and 
stopped. 
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Now this is just the 
How 


“Suey Len! 
place for you, this beautiful day! 
are you?” 

Then Doctor Gertrude’s professional 
eye noted the pallor of the young 
mother’s face, and she sprang to the 
ground. 

“And the boy?” she pursued, briskly. 
“He’s doing splendidly, but oh—’” She 
lifted him, and Suey Len’s tired arms 
dropped to her sides. “How heavy he 
has grown!” 

The little American mother started on, 
steering her go-cart smoothly around the 
little group, and Suey Len’s fascinated 
glance clung to it, until the pink umbrella 
disappeared behind the high-growing 
hydrangea. Doctor Gertrude, following 
the direction of the glance, had a sudden 
inspiration. 

“Suey Len,” she said, “you ought to 
have a go-cart like that for your baby. 
Why don’t you make your husband get 
you one?” 

The incongruity of the suggestion 
struck her as she heard the amused 
chuckle from her companion in the motor 
car, but she rallied to its practical 
features. 

“It would be just the thing. Then no 
one would have to carry him.” This with 
a comprehensive glance at the scowling 
Suey Tai, who stood, muttering impreca- 
tions on the devil’s machine puffing beside 
her. “As it is you’re worn out before 








To the big bazaar where once again American merchants had 


their go-carts out upon the sidewalk 
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you carry him a block. You're tired now. 
Come! Get into the machine and we'll 
take you to the car.” 

Suey Tai, whose nerves and temper 
had been severely strained by this foolish 
delay and by the nearness of the puffing 
machine, uttered a shriek of protest as 
Suey Len stepped up to the motor car. 

“Disobedient one! Not into that spit- 
ting devil of a flyer will I go!” she 
shrieked, but Doctor Gertrude had Suey 
Len up in an instant, lifted the baby in 
after her, and turned to offer a courteous 
hand to Suey Tai. 

Suey Tai cursed the hand and the 
Doctor and Suey Len, but her daughter- 
in-law and her grandson were serenely 
waiting in the automobile, and with a 
final imprecation she suffered herself to 
be helped aboard. In a very panic of 
terror she clung to the seat as the machine 
swiftly sped over the smooth roads, but 
no one paid any attention to her angry 
mutterings. Doctor Gertrude talked 
brightly with the man who accompanied 
her, telling him of Suey Len and the 
baby; of his costumes, his toys, the little 
silver joss hung above his bed, and of the 


names that Suey Len had for him. She 
had a great many pretty ones to whisper, 
but aloud he was generally called Little 
Dog, that the gods might think him of 
no value; else one of them might steal 


him away. Thus chatting, they came to 
the Park entrance. Suey Len, tranquil 
and serene, was assisted to the ground, 
and after her came the sputtering Suey 
Tai, vehemently thankful for having 
escaped the death that her daughter-in- 
law’s recklessness had invited. 

All the way home in the car she kept 
up her angry monologue, but Suey Len, 
blissful in holding her baby snug and 
close, went on dreaming her dream. A 
wicker chair on wheels, to support a baby 
figure; a cushion to hold Little Dog’s 
head, and a big umbrella to keep the sun 
out of his eyes. He was heavy; the gods 
had blessed him with much fat, and—she 
hated to admit it, even to herself,—but 
she was not strong enough to carry him 
about. But one could wheel him all day 
and for many days in a little chair, 
with soft-cushioned wheels. And perhaps 
Chung would walk beside her, and the 
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scolding, fault-finding Suey Tai would be 
left sometimes at home. If Suey Tai 
could have read the mind of her 
daughter-in- law she would have shrieked 
aloud in horror. A mother to weary 
under the weight of her son? It was 
beyond all Chinese imagination. 

“Evil devil!” Suey Tai’s angry voice 
broke in upon the young mother’s medita- 
tions. “Will you sit there foolishly 
dreaming and let me go far beyond my 
son’s dwelling?” 

Suey Len returned from dreamland, a 
flush on her face. The car had indeed 
gone a block beyond their corner, but 
with the knowledge came a thrill of 
excitement. They would have to pass 
the bazaar of the American firm, on a 
street that Suey Tai always avoided after 
having learned that Suey Len lingered 
there with pleasure. Now Suey Len had 
hard work to keep her feet from flying, 
for ranged in tempting rows on the side- 
walk before the bazaar were go-carts in 
every variety. Suey Len’s steps slowed 
as they reached the bazaar, and her eyes 
began an eager survey of the delightful 
things, when again Suey Tai broke in 
with malediction. 

“Vile one! Do you dare linger over 
these foreign devils’ machines?” 

Suey Len wrenched her glance away 
from the fascinating display. It would 
not do to have Suey Tai know her desires, 
for that would be to thwart them, but 
she turned at the corner for a last look, 
and the vision of them filled her eyes and 
lingered with her all the way home. 

Suey Tai’s anger had been held down 
to mutterings on the street, but once 
indoors she broke forth in a volley of 
high-keyed abuse. She was full of her 
wrongs when Chung came in from his 
business, and she went over the story with 
wrathful revilings and varied maledic- 
tions against Suey Len. 

“She should be beaten!” she com- 
plained, bitterly, “and you will not let 
me beat her!” 

Chung shook his head. No, he would 
not let her beat Suey Len. 

“And she is thin!” jeered Suey Tai. 
“And her arms are too weak to hold the 
weight of the child that the gods have sent! 
A fitting proof of her unworthiness !” 
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Chung had no answer for this, save a 
look of concern toward the darkened room 
beyond, where Suey Len was busily 
engaged in setting away her small son’s 
elaborate street garb. Neither had 
Tsaow Wong, the kitchen god, though 
Suey Tai clamored to him to send down 
a choice variety of calamities on the head 
of her unregenerate daughter-in-law. 

“She says that the boy is not mine!” 
wailed Suey Tai. ‘More hers than mine, 
she says, though he is my son’s son! 
And she keeps him always, and will never 
give him up! If something—something 
that would not harm him—would but 
take him out of her arms!” 

Chung heaved a troubled sigh, but in 
the room beyond, Suey Len stood still 
and caught her breath, as her eyes grew 
bright with the light of a sudden idea, 
though she said no word of it when she 
came out to serve the evening meal. All 
through the meal the older Chinese 
woman continued her bitter railing, until 
Chung went back to his business, and a 
little cry from the baby gave Suey Len 
an excuse to slip away. Then Suey Tai 
betook herself to a neighbor, where 
she might be sure of sympathetic 
attention to her woes, and where 
gambling and smoking might 
add to her enjoyment of 
her misery. 


“Come, little dog,’ she said 
breathlessly 
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Suey Tai did not rise until 
late the next morning, but long 
before she thought of stirring, Suey 
Len had the baby out in the sunlight 
before the door. Many times she came 
out from her household tasks to look at 
him, pausing each time to gaze down the 
long alley to the corner beyond which her 
husband’s shop was located. And all the 
time the dream was with her; the dream 
of the delightful thing that she so much 
desired. If only she dared to go up now 
to Chung! -But Suey Len had never 
broken the Oriental customs to the extent 
of venturing upon the street alone, and 
each time the wish came up she set it aside 
and went into the house. But presently 
a wee cry from the small one brought her 
out again, and as she lifted him, her 
resolution took sudden firmness. 
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“Come, Little Dog,” she said, breath- 
lessly. And then as she held him closer, 


“my flower! my pearl! my sun-gleam!” 


Chung looked over his counter in sur- 
prise to see his wife and son so early 
before him. He looked beyond, for the 
one who usually made the third of the 
family party, but Suey Len shook her 
head. 

“We came alone, the little son and I.” 

Chung’s glance grew apprehensive. 

“There is nothing wrong?” 

Suey Len’s head went low. 

“T grieve that the mother of my lord 
should be angry with his unworthy wife.” 

Chung had no reply to make to this, 
but he opened a glass case and took from 
it a heavy bracelet of dull gold. Suey 
Len’s eyes met his with gentle refusal. 

“It would but further burden the arms 
that even now are too frail to hold—my 
lord’s gifts.” 

Her soft eyes left his, and rested for a 
moment on the child. Chung came out 
from behind his counter and stood beside 
her. 

“She would have me put him away— 
out of my arms—” went on Suey Len, 
brokenly. ‘And I am his mother!” 

“She would carry him herself,” sug- 
gested Chung, kindly, though he knew 
that he was on dangerous ground. Suey 
Len’s jealous little arms went closer 
about the boy. 

“There is a better way,” she said, 
softly, and then, her swiftly-raised eyes 
pleading, “If only I might have—instead 
of the gold bracelet-—O, come with me, 
and together we will see!” 

The idea of doing something that would 
at once please his wife and his mother 
was new to Suey Chung, and wondering 
how so great a marvel might come to 
pass, he left his shop to his clerks, and 
followed Suey Len, down the street, 
around the corner to the big bazaar, 
where once again the American merchants 
had their go-carts out upon the sidewalk. 
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Suey Tai sat scowling beside her 
window, ready to hurl forth maledictions 
upon her unworthy daughter-in-law, for 
having brought upon the house the 
scandal of going on the street unattended. 
She waited long, before a thread of Suey 
Len’s voice reached her, broken, happy, 
high-pitched with excitement. Angrily 
she leaned far out, a torrent of unique 
expletive upon her lips, but the words 
never came. For down the street, shrill- 
voiced and eager, came Suey Len, wheel- 
ing a gorgeously caparisoned go-cart, 
which held the stolid little body of Little 
Dog. A huge blue umbrella protected 
him from the sun, a satin coverlid tucked 
him in, and hanging from the ferrule of 
the umbrella was a silver image of the 
god who loves little children. A gold- 
embroidered cushion supported his head, 
and a Chinese doll dangled before the 
wee one’s blinking little black eyes. And 
beside Suey Len, as she wheeled all this 
magnificence, walked Chung, who never 
even raised his eyes to the window where 
his mother sat, her words of revilement 
frozen upon her lips. 

“To the corner,’ Suey Len was beg- 
ging, “and once around, and then home!” 

And Chung walked on, without any 
thought of the rage that was choking 
Suey Tai. They were far down the 
alley before she recovered, and fell to 
shrieking out curses upon Suey Len, who 
thus wantonly paraded her wicked joy. 
She prayed that Suey Len might fall 
and break her unworthy neck, but that 
no harm might come to Little Dog; that 
the gods might shatter her bones upon 
the pavement, but that no splinter nor 
stone might touch a hair of the little one; 
that the outraged gods might destroy the 
foreign devil’s machine, but that no evil 
might come near enough to hurt the boy. 
But Suey Len, glorying in the triumphal 
progress of the small yellow godling in 
the go-cart, was living and reveling in 
the bliss of a dream come true. 
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There’s one thing at least that is certain; 
Whatever opinion one gives, 
It takes every kind of a critical mind 
To make up the world where he lives; 
So, though there are those who would never suppose 


Relief funds unwisely applied, 





Some others can’t see why expenses should be 
As big as the funds they divide. 


Mrs. McGinnis was speaking, 
Through the door of a refugee’s tent: 
“T see the Committee reports to the City 
Where most av our money has went; 
One haif to the tents and the rist fer expense,— 
Sure, wages is good since the fire! 
Relief! It’s the kind that ’ud put ye in mind 
Av the goldfish and Widow Maguire. 


Tiligraft Hill knows the story: 
She lived on the edge av the hill, \ / 
Where the Gray Boys be blastin’ fer life everlastin’, C Vv 






(There’s rock an’ to spare fer ’em still!) " 4 > 
4) 
The Widow Maguire was a-watchin’ the fire, Py 


The view from her porch was sublime, 
But after wan night she got sick av the sight 


And thought she’d move out fer a time. 
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She looked to see what she’d be savin’; 
There wasn’t fer long to decide; 


Then she started to pack like a funeral hack 





Whin grief gives the neighbors a ride; 
But as she began she caught sight av a can 
That a goldfish was usin’ fer brook,— 


She’s fat as a pig an’ her heart is as big, 





An’ she just couldn’t lave ’im to cook. 


So she caught up the can full av water; 
*Twas the only thing ’round that was wet 

Till the Widow Maguire started in to prespire, 
(Wich is iligant langwidge fer sweat) ; 

Fer the mornin’ was clear an’ the fire-lines was near, 
An’ the grade at that point is the worst, 

So before very long, what was gin’rally strong 


In the Widow got stronger,—that’s thirst. 


Ye know what it was burned the City, 
There wasn’t no water to use; 

The firemen was fightin’ with just dynamitin’, 
The Dagos was fightin’ with booze; 


The Widow Maguire felt her throat was on fire, 





And so, without stoppin’ to think, 
She tilted the can like a laborin’ man 
An’ filled up her face wid the drink. 





Now mind, I’m not swearin’ it’s true, now, 
But they say she was drinkin’ it dry 

Whin the goldfish turned pale an’ stood up on his tail 
An’ looked at her straight in the eye; 

‘It’s not that I’d be that ungrateful’ sez he, 
‘After bein’ saved out av the wreck, 

But I find to my grief ’tis the kind of relief 


That wan av us gets in the neck!” 
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while ranking only twenty-first in 

population and fourteenth in agri- 
culture among the states, ranks twelfth 
in manufactures. It is because of Cali- 
fornia’s distance from the large manu- 
facturing centers of the country, and 
because a sense of abundance of all 
things that are grown moves it to lay 
hand upon the variety of its raw material 
and seek to achieve, in some degree at 
least, a similar independence in the things 
that are wrought. 

Seven thousand manufacturing estab- 
lishments in California, employing one 
hundred and twenty thousand men and 
producing an annual output worth 
$400,000,000, represent California’s half 
answer to her own wants and an 
exported product merely of those com- 
modities for which—because California 
enjoys a great superiority or a complete 
monopoly in their production—the out- 
side market has come a-begging at her 
door. The figures tell almost nothing 
of that importance in the crafts and 
arts of the world which California 
inevitably and speedily must assume. 
They reflect a condition which exists 


"T wiie are reasons why California, 


Nott.—This is the second of a series of three 
papers by Mr. Steele on the same subject, the first 
appearing in the June number. 


before the man with the sample case has 
canvassed even the countries which speak 
the English tongue and before California 
has opened an order book in earnest in 
the greatest market of the world—the 
new Orient where new desires and new 
demands have come upon the heels of 
new knowledge. And as soon as Cali- 
fornia enters the first period of her inevit- 
able importance as a manufacturing state, 
industrial commerce will awaken to a fact 
which already has been demonstrated 
scientifically and exactly by the Federal 
Government: that fact is that raw 
material can be brought here from the 
Atlantic seaboard, manufactured, and 
shipped back to be sold profitably at a 
price less than the cost of manufacturing 
it there. A pig of iron can be fetched 
from Pittsburg and a bale of cotton from 
Birmingham, worked into machinery and 
cloth in San Francisco and the finished 
product freighted back to Pennsylvania 
and Alabama and sold below cost of 
similar production in those centers. The 
unique explanation of this amazing and 
soon-to-be realized state of affairs is 
that in his climate the California work- 
man produces 32.9 per cent more in value 
of product, with less fatigue, than his 
eastern fellow-craftsman! 
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Manufacturing generally has been an 
incident of the second epoch of a state. 
Factories come after a generation of 
farming. Climate and soil have made 
agriculture so inviting and so profitable 
in California that Californians have been 
slow in adding lathe and spindle to the 
plow and spade as factors in their wealth. 
A more positive drawback to manufactur- 
ing, perhaps, has been the limited area of 
ground actually bordering deep water 
harbors upon which factories might be 
built. The biggest opportunity here was 
the manufacturing of goods to sell the 
Orient, on the shore of San Francisco 
bay. The southern extreme of the San 
Francisco waterfront presented the ideal 
location. But here manufacturing was 
met by the inexorable limits of insufficient 
area and high realty values. South of 
the Union Iron Works deep water and an 
unoccupied shore offered every advantage 
to big manufacturing concerns save one. 
Ranges of barrier hills cut off the sites 
from railways and from that close contact 
with a city which is essential to the pros- 
perity of a gigantic concern having many 
wants and dependent upon the labor of 
hundreds or thousands of men. 

The Bay Shore cut-off of the Southern 
Pacific, gaining a roadbed as level as a 
billiard table by means of five long tun- 
nels which pass under these barrier hills, 
has united these factory sites to the heart 
of the city, to its wholesale and supply 
districts, and removed as by magic the 
greatest obstacle to manufacturing on 
San Francisco bay. It is the new avail- 
ability of these sites that now makes 
manufacturing foremost in the business 
mind of the metropolis and the state. 

Raw materials, transportation, power— 
these three elements enter vitally into the 
consideration when any community would 
become a place of manufactures. The 
inadequacy of one element might not 
mean absolute failure, but the abundance 
of all three spells certain success. Since 
the Government has shown that the Cali- 
fornia climate enables the California 
workman to add one-third to the value of 
his output, it is reasonably plain that 
California might import all of its crude 
materials from a distance and still manu- 
. facture at a profit, but the biggest induce- 
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ment to manufacturing in the state is the 
fact that California need do nothing of 
the kind. Raw materials are here in 
greater variety and in greater quantity 
than in any other state, in fact, than in 
most countries. Transportation require- 
ments are more than satisfactory. Rail- 
road facilities are ample. By reason of 
the wonderful development of rail transit, 
New York and San Francisco are regard- 
ing each other more and more with 
familiarity. Steamship lines to the 
Orient show a disposition to keep ahead 
of rather than behind the development of 
Oriental trade. In no other part of the 
earth is electrical power brought to 
turn wheels so readily and so cheaply 
as in California. Innumerable mountain 
streams are utilized in the development 
of electrical power and there is no limit 
to this development. Throughout its 
great length California is now traversed 
by silent processions of great poles bear- 
ing aloft the longest transmission lines 
in the world. This power has even been 
delivered profitably at the rate of $50 per 
h.p. per year. But not all manufacturing 
plants employ electricity as the motive. 
For these there is fuel oil from the 
Fresno, Kern and Los Angeles fields at 
seventy cents the barrel. That is equal 
to coal at $2.25 per ton, and the best 
bituminous coal costs the eastern manu- 
facturer $3.60 per ton. Thus the oil- 
burning factory in California effects a 
saving of thirty-seven and one-half per 
cent in its fuel bill over the eastern com- 
petitor. 

Those Atlantic states which lead the 
country in the volume and value of their 
manufactures import seventy-five per 
cent of their raw materials and eighty- 
five per cent of their foodstuffs. It is as 
if you set a smith and his forge down 
upon a rock in the ocean; then when you 
were not busy carrying out coal for his 
fire and iron with which he might make 
horseshoes, you would be engaged in 
transporting his dinner. California comes 
nearer to feeding herself than any other 
state, while exporting vast quantities of 
certain food products, mainly fruit, 
to the rest of the world. The vastness 
and variety of her native materials for 
the factories will come to be appreciated 
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as more factories come into existence. 
Take timber—timber from which ships, 
furniture and matches are made. In 
addition to pine, oak and fir, common to 
many states, California is unique in its 
possession of wonderful redwood forests. 
The timber area covers forty-four thou- 
sand, seven hundred square miles, twenty- 
two per cent of the total area of the state. 
The Diamond Match Company bought 
sixty thousand acres in Butte and Plumas 
counties and built a big plant at Chico. 
An immediate fortune awaited in the 
making of window sashes and doors, so 
the lucifers must take their turn when the 
company has time for little things. Take 
iron. The deposits of hematite iron in 
Shasta and other counties are so extensive 
that they have never been measured. 
Their development is beginning with the 
experiments of a company of capitalists 
who believe that their new process will 
work an enormous saving in turning this 
iron into steel. These are but. two 
examples. Take another. In California 
the best possible conditions obtain for the 
raising of livestock. Modest ventures 
into the curing and canning of meats 
have been so successful that the big 
packers of the East have not secured that 
grip upon the California trade which they 
enjoy in every other part of the country. 

So quietly has California gone about 
that comparatively small amount of 
manufacturing which she does—small in 
comparison with what she will do—that 
her own people have not grown accus- 
tomed to looking first in their own 
neighborhood for what they want. A 
certain citizen of an‘ interior California 
town sent to Chicago for the best blankets 
which money could buy; he believed in 
giving his daughter a wedding present 
that would prove substantial. The 
blankets arrived in due time, and they 
suited. It was quite by accident that a 
tag was discovered on the blankets show- 
ing that they were the product of a 
factory in the very town to which they 
had come back, and not three blocks from 
the proud father’s own home. ‘The 
articles which should be manufactured 
here and are not impress even more. 
The other day a dray load of showcases 
was being unwrapped in front-of a new 
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store on Market street, San Francisco. 
They had arrived from a factory in 
Grand Rapids. The frames were of pine 
from the Michigan forests and the glass 
was imported from Belgium. Yet Cali- 
fornia grows better pine, and the Califor- 
nia glass sand is in every way equal to 
that of Brussels. Take that blanket 
factory again. It operates upon Cali- 
fornia wool which must first be sent to 
New York to be cleaned because no ade- 
quate cleaning plant has been established 
here. 

That enormous development is soon to 
come in many inviting lines of manu- 
facturing in California is not a declara- 
tion based upon the prophesy of an 
optimist. It is a clear look ahead into 
the opening chapter of the operation of 
the Bay Shore cut-off by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. This cut-off, 
comprising ten miles of straight trackage 
from the depot at Townsend street to San 
Bruno, may be said with considerable show 
of reason to be the most important, even 
as it is the most costly, ten miles of rail- 
road in California. Because five parallel 
ranges of hills reached from the shore 
of the bay well back across the peninsula, 
the Coast Line trains of the Southern 
Pacific have made a wide detour to 
the west, over heavy grades, in getting 
into and out of the city. Primarily, this 
cut-off, running straight down the bay 
shore, was planned for the purpose of 
saving four miles in distance and seven- 
teen minutes in the time-table. In build- 
ing the ten miles of road it was necessary 
to go under the five ranges of hills with 
tunnels which aggregate two miles in 
length. Too, it was necessary to con- 
struct two miles of trestles, dig a ninety- 
five foot cut and go over or under a dozen 
city streets. Thus the cost of the ambi- 
tious undertaking ran up to several 
millions. Doubtless the Southern Pacific 
will get its just reward in the elimination 
of distance and time: certainly the inci- 
dental results of the opening of the Bay 
Shore cut-off will be stupendous. On 
that day, two or three months hence, 
when trains begin to operate through the 
five tunnels, forgetful of the hills above, 
which until now have barred effectively 
the way, a new and kingly area equal to 
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its own will be added to San Francisco. 
The charming little valleys will be dotted 
quickly with suburban homes and the 
hillsides will be hung with them. Hither 
that part of the city’s population which 
loves elbow room will flow. And between 
the picturesque valleys and to the south 
of them, from the new great freight 
terminal at Visitacion bay to Dumbarton 
Point, twenty-five miles distant, where the 
Southern Pacific is building a bridge 
across the narrowest neck of San Fran- 
cisco bay, is rolling country, bordering 
the water, which at last offers fullest 
advantage to the builders of plants and 
factories of every kind and for every 
purpose. Here the ample sites are ready 
for Packingtown, Canningville, Ironton, 
Woodendale and Machineryburg in suc- 
cession. 

One edge of the factory district will be 
bounded by the transcontinental rails of 
the Southern Pacific which cross Dum- 
barton bridge and carry a part of the 
manufactured output to the eastern states 
and to the port of New York. At the 
other edge of the factory strip is salt 
water—the water of the bay in which 
deep draught ships will moor while load- 
ing into their holds the remainder of the 
factory product, to be unloaded weeks or 
months later in ports the world over, but 
mostly perhaps at Yokohama, at Shang- 
hai, at Seoul, at Manila, at Singapore, at 
Bangkok—in that whole Orient where 
the ambitious activity of Japan can not 
usurp, even in her own country, the 
market for things which California will 
have to sell. 


The south bay shore is already a 
factory district of importance. The com- 
ing of the Bay Shore cut-off perfects 
conditions which even before had begun 


to attract large concerns producing 
widely different lines of goods. These 
plants are a very substantial nucleus 
about which new concerns will build up. 
In the edge of the city proper, on Potrero 
basin, is the Union Iron Works, built in 
1883. The ship-repairing alone at the 
plant has amounted to a million dollars 
a year, of which seven hundred thousand 
dollars went in wages to an army of 
skilled workmen. Twenty Government 
vessels have been built at the Union Iron 
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Works—some of them, like the Oregon, 
the most capable and notable vessels of 
the American Navy—upon which the 
wages alone has amounted to fourteen 
and a half million dollars. 

The ship drydock at Hunter’s Point, 
which has been in operation four years, 
is the largest in existence. Beyond doubt 
its busiest days are ahead of it. 

Opposite South San Francisco, or 
South City as it is now to be called, a 
broad neck of land extends out into the 
bay. Upon this particularly inviting area 
the first manufactories to be erected south 
of Visitacion valley laid their founda- 
tions. Most of the plants have not built 
to their projected capacity, yet the great 
buildings and busy yards constitute a 
lively town quite by themselves. The 
success which is attending their opera- 
tions emphasizes the breadth of their 
opportunity, and the manner in which 
expansion is being arranged makes it 
plain that the opportunity is to be 
grasped. 

The first tall chimneys which will meet 
the eye of the traveler on the Bay Shore 
cut-off as he emerges from Tunnel Five 
are those of the Alexander Brick Com- 
pany’s plant. Here one hundred and 
fifty men are employed at brick-making 
according to the most modern methods. 

The Western Meat Company’s half 
dozen big buildings and_ stockyards 
occupy many acres. The company 
engages in the curing, canning and 
general packing of meats, and the volume 
of its business during 1906, was six and 
a half million dollars. The ranges of 
California, Nevada, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Idaho contribute one hundred thou- 
sand cattle, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand sheep and one hundred and twenty 
thousand hogs annually to this establish- 
ment. During certain years the supply 
has been drawn entirely from California. 
The Western Meat Company exports 
cured meats and lard to Central and South 
America and the South Sea Islands, and 
barreled beef, canned and smoked meat 
to Japan, China and Siberia. The 
Oriental trade in particular is growing. 
The Japanese are high in their praise of 
California meats. By-products, such as 
horn shells, bone and tallow are shipped 
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around the Horn to 
Europe. The company 
operates the largest glue 
factory on the coast. A 
wool-pulling plant ships 
the baled product to 
Boston and the salted 
hides to eastern mar- 
kets. Seven hundred 
and fifty men are 
afforded profitable em- 
ployment. The Western 
Meat Company dredged 
the bay along its own 
water front and now 
sea-going vessels moor 
to its warehouses. 

The Pacific Jupiter 
Steel Company operates 
a ten-ton open hearth 
furnace and a crucible 
furnace for crucible 
steel. Castings of any 
alloyed metals are made. 
The product is one hun- 
dred tons a _ month. 


Plans will soon be car- 
ried out for doubling 


the capacity of the 
plant. The company 
ships to Alaska, Mexico 
and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Negotiations 
for goods recently have 
been opened from Japan 
and the Philippines. 
One hundred and 
seventy-five men are 
employed. 

The W. P. Fuller 
Paint Company employs 
three hundred men at its 
plant in producing a 
heavy output, some of 
which is exported to 
Central and South 
America and to Austra- 
lia. Lead and other 
raw materials are 
obtained in abundant 
quantities in California 
and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Com- 
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THE HUMBOLDT BANK’S TOWER LIKE 
STRUCTURE 


pany—the Guggenheims 
—is building a smelter 
and refinery of ores 
which will cost six mil- 
lion dollars and which 
will employ more than 
three thousand men 
when completed. The 
company’s operations 
will cover twenty-five 
acres of ground. The 
company officials believe 
that they have so located 
the plant that the pre- 
vailing winds will carry 
all smoke out over the 
bay. The fumes, it is 
said, are to be condensed 
and their commercial 
value extracted. A one 
thousand, five hundred- 
foot pier is being built 
out to the deepest water, 
which will accommodate 
vessels of any draught. 
The outer end of this 
pier spreads into many 
wharves upon which 
warehouses will be 
located. Spur tracks 
have already been laid 
to connect with the Bay 
Shore cut-off. 

The Steiger Pottery 
and Terra Cotta Works, 
which employs ‘one hun- 
dred and seventy-five 
men, is running to full 
capacity and can not 
accept all the orders 
that are offered. A 
second plant is to- be 
built by the company 
at once. 

A great pile of scrap 
iron from ruined build- 
ings of San Francisco 
now marks the _ spot 
where Baker & Hamil- 
ton will erect a very 
large plant for the 
manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements and 
hardware of all kinds. 
A sand lime brick plant 
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FRAME OF THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA’S NEW BUILDING, CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS 


is among the things projected for 
this immediate neighborhood. Plans are 
being drawn for the largest steam laun- 
dry in the West. Between the location 
of these manufacturing industries and 
Dumbarton Point, where the railroad 


bridge is to carry trains across, are miles 
of marsh lands which eventually will be 
filled in and as factories go up the sites 
will be brought into touch with deep- 
water ships either by dredging or the 
building of piers. 
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INTERIOR OF THE FIRST PERMANENT COTTAGE BUILT AFTER THE GREAT FIRE 


That this district stretching southward 
from San Francisco, now made accessible 
by the opening of the Bay Shore cut-off, 
will become one of the great factory dis- 
tricts of the country is indubitable. 
Abundant land at reasonable cost, ideal 
climatic conditions, cheap power, cheap 
fuel, raw material within the state, a 
growing demand for California manufac- 
tures of every class, a ship anchorage at 
one door—and now at the other door rail- 
roads that run east across the continent 
and south to New Orleans! For this last 
is what the Bay Shore cut-off means to 
these manufacturing sites. And it means 
close touch with the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and the opening of a splendid 
suburban territory in which the factory 
worker and his family, as well as the city 
business man, will find the happiest situa- 
tion for the home. It will mean much to 
the factories to have their employes in 
cottages delightfully located within easy 
reach of their work. Neither will the 
man who locates his family in a pleasant 
vale somewhere south of Visitacion valley 
in order that he may be near his employ- 


ment, feel that he is cutting them off 
from any advantages which the city has 
to give them. There are the five tunnels 
and the many trains a day will bring one 
from the factories themselves to the foot 
of Third street in fifteen minutes. 

The success of some of the manufac- 
tures of the state has been so signal as to 
demand specification. As a matter of 
course California leads the United States 
in the quality and quantity of its pre- 
served fruits and vegetables. Asparagus, 
grown along the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers and exported in tins, is 
famous the world over. California wines 
are almost as well known in Europe as 
in New York. Traction engines and: 
harvesting machinery made in several 
extensive plants in California are not 
equaled anywhere in superiority of model 
nor in quality of workmanship. You will 
find these agricultural implements in use 
in the grain fields along the Danube, in 
India, Australia and South America. 
Other products of steel can be found in 
Japan, China, South America and the 
Pacific isles. The native tan bark is so 
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celebrated that hides are shipped here 
from foreign countries to be made into 
high-grade leather. Sugar beet culture 
has attained a degree of perfection, and 
the product of the great beet sugar 
factories commands the highest price in 
the most exacting markets of the world. 
Molasses from California refineries is 
sold in the cane states of the South. 

In a previous paragraph California’s 
progress in the manufactures has been 
referred to as somewhat tardy. It has 
been tardy in the light of the possibilities 
for its tremendous development, but not 
backward in comparison with the history 
of manufacturing in other and older 
states. No Atlantic state had more 
manufactures during ‘the first sixty years 
of its history than California has to-day. 
And California has had always a higher 
standard of wages and up to the time of 
the discovery of crude petroleum for fuel, 
it paid four times as much for its coal, 
coming from Great Britain, Australia 
and other sources, as the eastern manu- 
facturer. California grows no cotton in 
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merchantable quantities, and silk culture 
here has not passed the experimental 
stage, yet Oakland has cotton mills and 
Petaluma has silk mills operating on a 
considerable scale. 

California now has 7,000 concerns 
which the Federal census ranks as among 
the manufacturing industries. Between 
the census of 1900 and that of 1905 the 
number of establishments increased 
1,842, or 36.9 per cent. The capital 
increased $107,179,395, or 61.1 per cent, 
and the value of products $109,832,973, 
or 42.7 per cent. The average number 
of wage-earners increased 23,131, or 30 
per cent, and the total wages, $24,766,- 
689, or 62.1 per cent. The only decrease 
was in the number of children employed. 
During the five years specified the num- 
ber of establishments in San Francisco 
increased 503, and the value of products 
$30,764,666, or 28.7 per cent. The num- 
ber of wage-earners and wages increased 
18 per cent and 44.9 per cent respect- 
ively. The value of products manu- 
factured in this city formed 37.5 per 
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cent of the total for the state in 1905 and 
41.6 per cent in 1900. The leading 
industries of San Francisco were sugar 
and molasses refining, the manufacture 
of foundry and machine shop products, 
slaughtering and meat-packing, and ship- 
building. As showing the effect of the 
great plants established to generate 
power from the streams of the Sierra, it 
may be stated that electric power, owned 
and rented increased from 15,762 h.p. 
to 49,575 h.p.—an increase of 33,318 h.p. 
or 214.5 per cent. 

When California comes into its own as 
a manufacturing state, as speedily it 
must come, the development of a wonder- 
ful trade with the Orient will pass from 
being a pretty theory to a reality with 
all the rapidity with which supply can 
meet demand. To-day the greatest for- 
eign consumers of American-made goods 
are the islands of the Pacific. For a 
given period, trade statistics show the 
development of American manufactures 
was 250 per cent in Siam against fifteen 
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per cent in Germany. While beyond a 


doubt a very considerable trade in the 
products which California will have for 
export from her factories can be worked 


up in Europe, the fact remains that the 
old European countries have their own 
factories for the more common commodi- 
ties, while manufacturing in the islands 
of the Pacific is extremely limited and 
‘an not prove a competitive factor. Cali- 
fornia must supply them. 

In the main San Francisco must supply 
them—the goods to supply them, made, 
packed and labeled to meet the peculiar 
requirements of their demand, will come 
out of the manufacturing plants of San 
Francisco. Those manufacturing plants, 
the pride of California and a powerful 
factor in American industries, will send 
their smoke Heavenward and their hum 
across the Pacific from their seat beside 
San Francisco bay, from the broad site 
which the recent development on the bay 
shore now makes ideal. 
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THE TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


TO BE HELD AT LOS ANGELES 


By Irwin SHEPARD 


Permanent Secretary of the N. E. A. 


HE National Educational Associa- 

tion which will hold its fiftieth 

anniversary meeting in Los Ange- 
les, July 8 to 12, has met twice before 
on the Pacific Coast—the first time in 
San Francisco in 1888; again in Los 
Angeles in 1899. Before the San Fran- 
cisco meeting it had been deemed imprac- 
ticable to hold a large convention on the 
Pacific Coast; but the educators of the 
country resolved to try the experiment 
and were abundantly rewarded in the 
great success of the convention in every 
way, and especially in point of attend- 
ance. 

The San Francisco convention was the 
largest in the history of the association 
up to that time, excepting the one held 
the year before in Chicago. The remark- 
able feature of the attendance was the 


fact that four thousand, two hundred and 
seventy-eight members from California 
alone enrolled at that meeting. No state 
had ever given such a welcome to visiting 
members. That year for the first time 
the teachers of the country learned the 
meaning of a true Californian welcome. 
Every part of the state shared in enter- 
taining the visitors. The reports carried 
east by the returning members of this 
convention were probably the best adver- 
tising that California had ever received. 
Conventions have since visited the Pacific 
Coast with similar experiences, until now 
California is regarded as the ideal con- 
vention state. Proof of this is found in 
the fact that six conventions of national 
organizations were appointed to meet on 
the Pacific Coast during May, June and 
July of this season. 
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In 1899, when the convention was held 
in Los Angeles, the attendance was thir- 
teen thousand, six hundred and fifty-six, 
of which number California furnished 
four thousand, three hundred and fifty- 
seven. Again, California united to 


welcome the teachers of the country and 
to entertain them in a royal manner. 
Again, the praises of California’s summer 


unfortunate disaster which necessitated 
the abandonment for that year. It had 
been expected that the fiftieth anniver- 
sary meeting would be held in Philadel- 
phia, in which city the association was 
organized in 1857; but certain circum- 
stances rendered a meeting in that city 
impracticable. Partly on this account, 
partly because the meeting in 1905 was 














DR. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 


First Vice-president National 


Educational 


Association; Superintendent of 


Schools of New York City 


climate, fruits, flowers, scenery and 
hospitality were sounded throughout the 
country, and in every school presided 
over by a returning California guest. 
The Los Angeles meeting was the largest 
ever held by the association up to that 
date, and but two larger ones have been 
held since, namely, at Boston in 1903, 
and at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove 
in 1905. 

All are familiar with the plans for 
meeting in San Francisco in 1906 and the 


held in Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
but more largely because of the desire to 
meet again in California it was decided 
to accept the invitation of Los Angeles 
to hold the fiftieth anniversary conven- 
tion in that city, hoping to meet the 
teachers and people of all California, 
and especially to greet the teachers and 
citizens of San Francisco whose hospita- 
ble welcome they were pleasantly antici- 
pating the year before. It is peculiarly 
appropriate that an association organized 
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a half century ago on the Atlantic Coast 
for the advancement of the educational 
interests of the entire country should 
show its fealty to its mission by celebra- 
ting the close of its first fifty years on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The object of the National Educa- 
tional Association is declared in the pre- 
amble of its Constitution to be “To 
elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching 
and to promote the cause of public educa- 
tion in the United States.” The necessity 
for such an association is greater in the 
United States than in any other country, 
since the general Government does not 
control or direct educational methods and 
policy, as in other countries, but leaves 
this to the various boards of education, 
elected by the people, without any other 
control or direction than that which is 
exercised by the superintendents of edu- 
cation in the respective states, whose 
supervision is advisory rather than 
authoritative. Hence the need of some 
general organization through which the 
voluntary initiative of the teachers, and 
the citizens especially interested in edu- 


cation, may find expression and formula- 
tion. 

This is 
National Educational Association and its 
annual conventions are the occasions on 
which teachers and citizens meet and con- 


work of the 


the field of 


fer on educational policies. By thus 
annually discussing the principles and 
practices of education in these great 
conventions and alternately submitting 
them to the test of practice in the school- 
room, there has been secured a harmoni- 
ous combination of educational skill with 
scientific progress and parental interest 
for the improvement of educational ideals 
and methods, which have placed the edu- 
cational system of the United States far 
in the lead of the government-directed 
educational systems of other countries. 
The association was originally organ- 
ized as the National Teachers Associa- 
tion, the first purpose being to emphasize 
the importance of conventions of teachers 
seeking self-improvement. But it soon 
became apparent that it was futile for 
the teachers of the country to act apart 
from the citizens, who control and direct 
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educational policies to a greater extent 
even than the teachers’ themselves. 
Therefore, in 1870, the association was 
reorganized at Cleveland, Ohio, as the 
National Educational Association, since 
which time its policy has been to gather 
in annual convention all citizens inter- 
ested in education, as well as the teachers 
of all classes and grades of schools. 

The work of the association has been 
mainly through these annual conventions, 
of which forty-five have been held in 
various cities of the United States as 
follows: 


Two meetings in Philadelphia, Pa., 1857 
(organization), 1879; one in Cincinnati, O., 
1858; two in Washington, D. C., 1859, 1898; 
two in Buffalo, N. Y., 1860, 1896; two in Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1863, 1887; one in Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., 1864; one in Harrisburg, Pa., 1865; one in 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1866; two in Nashville, 
Tenn., 1868, 1889; one in Trenton, N. J., 1869; 
one in Cleveland, O., 1870 (reorganization) ; 
two in St. Louis, Mo., 1871, 1904; two in Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1872, 1903; one in Elmira, N. Y., 
1873; two in Detroit, Mich., 1874, 1901; two in 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1875, 1902; one in Balti- 
more, Md., 1876; one in Louisville, Ky., 1877; 
one in Chautauqua, N. Y., 1880; one in 
Atlanta, Ga., 1881; four in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., 1882, 1883, 1885, 1892; one in Madison, 
Wis., 1884; one in Topeka, Kas., 1886; one in 
San Francisco, Cal., 1888; one in St. Paul, 
Minn., 1890; one in Toronto, Canada, 1891; 
two in Asbury Park, N. J., 1894, 1905; one in 
Denver, Colo., 1895; one in Milwaukee, Wis., 
1897; one in Los Angeles, Cal., 1899. 


The proceedings of these conventions, 
which have been printed and widely dis- 
tributed to members and others constitute 
a library of forty-five volumes of the 
most valuable educational literature pub- 
lished in any language. In addition to 
the work of annual conventions, the 
association during the past fifteen years 
has undertaken a new and important field 
of work in the appointment and endow- 
ment of committees of original investiga- 
tion of educational problems and in the 
publication and wide distribution of the 
reports of these committees. These 
reports supplement the annual volume of 
proceedings as follows: On secondary 
schools, issued in 1893; on elementary 
schools (1895); on rural schools (1897) ; 
on college entrance requirements (1899) ; 
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on normal schools (1899); on public 
libraries and public schools (1899); on 
salaries, tenure and pensions of teachers 
(1905) ; on taxation as related to public 
education (1905) ; on industrial education 
in schools for rural communities (1905) ; 
on instruction in library administration 
in normal schools (1906). 

In the early history of the association, 
all members attending the convention met 
in one body and discussed all questions 
incommon. But since 1870, departments 
representing the various divisions of 
educational work have been formed, until 
now the association is made up of the 
following departments, named in the 
order of organization: 


School Superintendence, Cleveland, 1870. 
Normal Schools, Cleveland, 1870. 
Higher Education, Cleveland, 1870. 
Elementary Education, Cleveland, 1870. 


Manual Training, Minneapolis, 1875. 

National Council of Education, Chautauqua, 
1880. 

Art Education, Saratoga Springs, 1883. 

Kindergarten Education, Saratoga Springs, 
1884. 

Music Education, Saratoga Springs, 1884. 

Secondary Education, Topeka, 1886. 

Business Education, Saratoga Springs, 1892. 

Child-study, Asbury Park, 1894. 

Physical Education, Denver, 1895. 

Natural Science Instruction, Denver, 1895. 

School Administration, Denver, 1895. 

Library, Buffalo, 1896. 

Special Education, Milwaukee, 1897. 

Indian Education, Los Angeles, 1899. 


Each department has its own officers, 
its own series of meetings at the general 
convention and its own programme of 
topics for discussion; all co-operating 
under the general direction of the presi- 
dent and executive committee of the 
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Association; 
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The purpose of the general 
sessions of the association is to review 
the whole field of education, to discuss 
questions of a nature more general than 
those appropriate to department pro- 
grammes, while the departments provide 


association. 


opportunity for the presentation and 
discussion of papers on specific and 
technical subjects related to the various 
divisions of educational work. The pro- 
ceedings of all these meetings are care- 
fully preserved, edited, and published in 
a cloth bound volume of about one thou- 
sand pages, which is supplied without 
expense to every member, and is sold to 
the general public for the actual cost of 
publication and carriage. 

The programme bulletin of the fiftieth 
anniversary convention, at Los Angeles, 
shows that on Sunday, July 7, the pastors 
of many of the churches of Los Angeles 


have organized special educational serv- 
ices at which educational topics will be 
discussed. We note among the various 
subjects for these services “The Divine 
Diplomat,” by the Rev. Robert J. Bur- 
dette; ‘““The Model School Teacher,” by 
the Rev. Robert McIntyre; “The Catholic 
Church and Education,’ by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Conaty; “The Teacher’s 
Throne,” by the Rev. Frank Talmadge; 
“The Principles of Education,” by the 
Rev. J. J. Welkins; “Christ’s Call to the 
Scholar,’ by the Rev. Horace Day; 
“Jewish Progress in Educational Meth- 
ods,” by Rabbi S. Hecht. 

It is impossible to make even slight 
reference to all the topics to be discussed 
in the various programmes. The general 
session on Monday, June 8, will be 
opened by the Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
state superintendent of public instruction 
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of Pennsylvania, and the president of 
the National Educational Association, in 
an address on “How Can the Schools Aid 
the Peace Movement.” A greeting from 
the sister republic of Mexico by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Sefor 
Justo Sierra, will follow. “Shall 
Yeachers’ Salaries be Graded on Merit, 
or by the Clock?” by Superintendent E. 
G. Cooley of the city schools of Chicago, 
and “Women’s Organizations and the 
Schools,” by Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, of 
Denver, are among the twelve topics of 
the general programmes. Dr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, president of the University 
of California, will give an address upon 
the subject, “Call Nothing Common,” 
and Professor John Adams, of University 
College, of London, will speak on “A 
significant Lack of Educational Termin- 
ology.” 

The National Council of Education, 
the chief of the several departments, 
presents an attractive programme on 
various topics. The most important sub- 


ject will be the report on “Educational 
Progress During the Past Two Years,” 


by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, principal of 
the City Normal School, of Chicago. 

The Kindergarten Department will dis- 
cuss various topics related to the “Ameri- 
can Ideal of the Kindergarten Work.” 
The Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion will present ten papers upon two 
topics, one on the “Importance of Oral 
Reading and Oral Language,” the other 
on the “Relation of Geography and His- 
tory to the Life of the Pupil.” The 
Department of Secondary Education will 
discuss chiefly the “Preparation of the 
High School Teacher,” and the “Relation 
of the High Schools to Industrial Life,” 
and will also hold round tables on the 
subjects of mathematics, history and 
natural science. 

The Department of Higher Education 
will hold joint sessions with the Depart- 
ment of Normal Schools and Secondary 
Education and will present separate 
papers upon “Preparation of High 
School Teachers,” “Care of Freshmen in 
College,’ and “Religious Education in 
State Universities.” The Department of 
Normal Schools will co-operate with the 
Library Department in discussing the 


relation of libraries to public schools and 
will also present several papers on other 
topics related to their special field of 
work. 

The Departments of Manual Training 
and Art Education will co-operate and 
will hold joint sessions with the Elemen- 
tary Department and the Department of 
Indian Education, as usual for discussing 
the topics related to industrial education 
and public life. 

The papers to be presented in the 
Department of Child-study will mainly 
fall under the general head of ‘“‘Contribu- 
tions of Twenty-five Years of Organized 
Child-study in America to Educational 
Theory and Practice.” 

The Department of Music Education 
presents eight formal papers and a round 
table on musical education in schools. 
An important feature of this department 
will be the consideration of the report of 
a committee on a uniform course of music 
in public schools. 

The Department of Business Educa- 
tion will present several papers under 
the topics, “Preparation and Improve- 
ment of Commercial Teachers,’ and 
“Methods as Applied in Teaching Com- 
mercial Branches.” 

The Departments of Science Instruc- 
tion, Physical Training and Special Edu- 
cation present interesting programmes, 
related to their respective fields. The 
Department of School Administration 
and the Library Department will hold a 
joint session to consider the various rela- 
tions of public libraries to public schools. 

The Department of Indian Education 
which was organized at the Los Angeles 
meeting in 1899, will hold three sessions 
which promise to be of special interest 
and importance, drawing upon the many 
excellent Indian schools in California 
and on the Pacific Coast for illustrative 
material. 

A new department is to be organized 
at the coming convention called the 
Department of Technical Education. At 
the meeting for organization interesting 
papers upon this branch of education will 
be read. 

The follewing societies meeting with 
the National Educational Association 
will also present programmes, namely: 
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The National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education, The Educational 
Press Association of America, Round 
Table Conference on Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Public Schools, The Religious 
Education Association. 

The local arrangements at Los Angeles 
for the entertain- 
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Perhaps the most important single 
feature of the convention will be the 
business meeting of the association which 
is to be held at noon on Wednesday, July 
10. At this meeting the members are to 
consider and take action on the question 
of accepting a Congressional charter 

which was provided 





ment of the conven- 
tion are well nigh 
perfect. It is pro- 
vided, however, that 
receptions and ex- 
cursions during the 
convention week will 
be subordinated to 
the programme, 
which will occupy 
the full time of the 
convention members 
from July 8 to 12. 
The utmost care will 
be taken to provide 
the best meeting 
places for the vari- 
ous departments 
that the separate 
literary programme 
may be conducted 
under circumstances 
most favorable for 
the presentation and 
thoughtful conside- 
ration of carefully 
prepared papers 
and for the free 
discussion of the 
topics presented. 
Subordinate to these 
meetings will be 
various musical and 
social  entertain- 
ments and following 
the convention week |; =~) => 

a series of excur- _S==="= 











for by special act of 
Congress, passed in 
June, 1906, and 
which extends to the 
association a charter 
as a national body 
in recognition of its 
important services 
in behalf of national 
educational inter- 
ests. If this charter 
is accepted, as_ it 
doubtless will be, 
the association will 
reorganize under the 
new name of Na- 
tional Education 
Association and will 
adopt new by-laws 
for its government, 
as it enters upon its 
second half-century 
of work in behalf of 
education. It will 
seem, therefore, that 
the convention at 
Los Angeles prom- 
ises to be a great 
event, not only in 
thie history of 
national educational 
interests but espe- 
cially in the educa- 
tional history of the 
Pacific Coast. For 
those in attendance 
at this convention 











sions to interesting 

points near Los 
Angeles. Later the 
convention members will scatter through- 
out California and the coast. As the 
convention comes at the opening of the 
teachers’ vacations of two months or more 
the majority of them will spend most of 
their vacation period at the various resorts 
extending from San Diego to the Sound. 


THE NEW POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, 
WHERE SOME MEETINGS OF N. E. 
TIONS WILL BE HELD 


the California edu- 
cators offer many 
attractions, not only 
in the way of visits to the historic mis- 
sions, and points of interest, but in 
arranged trips to the several colleges 
and the two large universities, and an 
opportunity to attend some of the ses- 
sions of the University Summer School 
at Berkeley. 


A. SEC- 
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BY WILLOWED STREAMS 


By Crarence Urmy 


Adown the land great rivers glide 
With lyric odes upon their lips, 
The sheltered bay with singing tide 
Forever woos the storm-tossed ships, 
And yet, for me more magic teems 
By California’s willowed streams. 





For some the crowded market place, 
The bustle of the jammed bazaars, 

The fleeting chance in Fortune’s race 
That ends somewhere amid the stars— 

Give me a chance to gather dreams 

By California’s willowed streams. 


For some the delving in the earth, 
The probing of the sky and sea, 
The wonder of the Future’s birth, 
The Past’s immutable decree— 
I much prefer to find my themes 
By California’s willowed streams. 


For some the hunt with horns and hounds, 
The luster of the bended bow, 

The dazzling glory that surrounds 
Olympic fields of long ago— 

For me a greater glory gleams 

By California’s willowed streams. 


And so I crave no sound nor sight 

Of water-ways in foreign lands, 
Here where enchantments all unite 

No change of scene my soul demands— 
While Orpheus plays and Beauty beams 
By California’s willowed streams. 


























UPBUILDING THE WEST 


NEW RAILWAY PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT HELP KEEP THE COUNTRY GROWING 


IV. THE NEW ALL 


HE all steel postal car C. P. 4097, 
recently turned out of the South- 
ern Pacific shops at Sacramento, 

California, is a new departure in postal 
car construction. The design is original 
with the Motive Power Department of 
the Southern Pacific Company and pro- 
vides for an entirely fireproof equipment, 
offers less liability to telescoping and 
reduces the deterioration to a minimum. 
Cars of this type should be a protection 
to the entire train as fire can not pass 
from the loco- 


STEEL POSTAL CAR 


either of iron or of brass. The only 
wood used in the construction are the 
window sashes. ‘The entire outside is 
composed of steel plate, the principal 
feature of the lower framing consists of 
two twelve-inch I-beams weighing thirty- 
one and one-half pounds per foot, and 
extending through buffer beams. On 
account of their depth, platform sills or 
draft timbers, are not necessary, the draft 
gear being made secure to lower flange 
of I-beam. These I-beams are capable 
of standing 





motive to the 
coaches in rear 
of the postal 
car. 

As a preven- 
tion from fire 
the usual gas 
lighting — sys- 
tem has been 
eliminated— 
only electric 
lights, gene- 
rated from the 
axle, being 
used.. The 


usual steel 








over two hun- 
dred per cent 
more resist- 
ance in shock 
than the ordi- 
nary car with 
wooden _ sills. 
They are 
trussed with 
two one and 
one- half-inch 
truss rods, 
which extend 
through steel 
castings in end 
sills. 








heaters are not 
in force, the 
car heating being dependent on steam 
heat furnished by the locomotive. The 
steam heating apparatus automatically 
regulates the temperature of the car, but 
an ordinary stove is fitted in one corner 
of the car for emergency use. 

The interior of the car is lined with 
asbestos on the sides and ends, while the 
ceiling is steel plate. The floor is a fire- 
proof cement; all the interior fixtures are 


THE NEW STEEL POSTAL CAR 


The flooring 
is formed of 
two courses of corrugated steel, corru- 
gation being laid crosswise of car and 
between the two courses a layer of hair 
felt is placed. To provide a smooth floor 
surface monolith is used. The roof is 
elliptical and the usual upper deck dis- 
pensed with. The framing of the roof 
consists of five-sixteenth-inch by one and 
three-quarter-inch by four and_five- 
eighth-inch angle _ irons, _ elliptically 
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shaped to conform to the roof. A foot 
at either end of these angle irons is 
riveted to side plates of the car. The 
outer roof lining is one-sixteenth-inch 
sheet steel, ex- 
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car. The ends of the car framing are 
composed of rectangular plates three- 
quarter-inch by three-inch to which heavy 
angles are riveted, and extend from end 

sill to the top 





tending down 
the side plate 
angle and is 
overlapped by 
the one-eighth 
steel plate 
forming letter 
board sheet. 
The inside 
roof sheets are 
one -sixteenth- 
inch steel 
sheets, flanged 
on the edges 
and riveted 
through the 











angle iron 
column, form- 
ing panels two feet in width. The venti- 
lation is provided by Cottier ventilators 
placed radially on the roof, which can be 
regulated to suit the temperature of the 


of car frame 
to which they 
are  substan- 
tially secured. 
The door 
framing was 
constructed of 
two heavy 
angles to give 
additional 
strength as 
well as utility. 
To take up 
any heavy 
shocks on the 
end frame a 
five -sixteenth- 
inch steel 
plate twenty inches wide is riveted across 
top framing of car. In design the entire 
framing is completely bound together 
to resist the most severe shock. 


SHOWING THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW MAIL CAR 





IN THE SILENT WOODS 


By Herserr Basurorp 


The frail, white lilies glimmer in the gloom, 
Like feeble stars within the thicket’s night, 
Or slender tapers which the wood-nymphs keep 


Faint-burning in.each close, dusk-haunted room 


That their wan glow, perchance, may serve to light 








The feet of Silence through the halls of Sleep. 
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PRAISE FOR MRS. AUSTIN 


Mrs. Austin’s southern California 
book, ‘“‘The Land of Little Rain,” is the 
subject of an interesting article by Wil- 
liam Archer, the well-known English 
critic. It was entitled “English in the 
Sierras,” and appeared in the London 
Morning Leader of recent date. A state- 
ment had been made in The King’s 
English to the effect that “the English 
and the American language and literature 
are both good things; but they are better 
apart than mixed.” This statement 
aroused Mr. Archer to answer, his point 
being that the American and the English 
language and literature are one. He 
takes up Mrs. Austin’s book, as a type 
of the best American literature, showing 
by frequent quotation that the book is 
written in beautiful and perfect English, 
though the author is an American, deal- 
ing with a country “about as remote 
from England and as unlike England as 
any region in the entire world.” We 
are assured that there are numberless 
similar books, and that therefore it is 
folly to attempt to enforce the principle 
that the two languages are separate, a 
principle which, if enforced, would con- 
stitute a formidable barrier to the advance 
of civilization. 

Various excerpts from “The Land of 
Little Rain” are made to show forth the 
beautiful language in which the book is 
written. The language is “racy, idio- 
matic, without being vulgar, full of color 
and cadence, and of dignity where neces- 
sary.” It is, however, not schooled or 
studied English, but the writer’s “un- 
sought medium of expression.” There are 
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of course, many Californian names of 
animals, plants and places, which have 
come from the Spanish and Mexican 
inhabitants of the country, with which 


the king’s English, men are _ not 
acquainted. No one would think of 


questioning the right of the works of 
Kipling or Stevenson to a place in English 
literature, yet they are full of the strange 
words of the land of which they write. 
The few real Americanisms in Mary 
Austin’s book are trivial, and it would 
be folly to consider them enough of a 
difference to raise a linguistic barrier 
between these two countries so near akin. 
There seems to be no reason for the 
stand taken by the king’s English men 
that America’s best literature is not 
worthy of a place with the best of 
England’s, and as English and _ not 
American literature. England can not 
afford to reject such valuable contribu- 
tions to her literature. 


KK SX 
DR. TAYLOR’S POEMS 


The great fire of one year ago not only 
abolished San Francisco libraries, but 
removed from book stores a great many 
valuable volumes. The destruction by 
fire of other volumes of verse by Dr. 
Edward Robeson Taylor is given as the 
reason for the reprinting (A. M. Robert- 
son, San Francisco) in the present volume 
entitled ‘“‘Selected Poems,’ the bulk of 
the author’s published work, the collec- 
tion having been made by most careful 
selection. Dr. Taylor is one of the most 
graceful of versifiers, and his topics cover 
varied fields. The leading poem is “Into 
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the Light,” of which there have been 
several editions. ‘The book contains sev- 
eral poems upon San Francisco to-day, 
among them the following: 


What matters that her multitudinous store— 

The garnered fruit of measureless desire— 

Sank in the maelstrom of abysmal fire, 

To be of man beheld on earth no more? 

Her loyal children, cheery to the core, 

Quailed not, nor blenched, while she, above 
the ire 

Of elemental ragings, dared aspire 

On Victory’s wings resplendently to soar. 

What matters all the losses of the years, 

~ Since she can count the subjects as her own 

That share her fortunes under every fate; 

Who weave their brightest tissues from her 
tears, 

And who, although her best be overthrown, 

Resolve to make her and to keep her great. 


x k * 
THE COLORADO DESERT 


In his latest work in two volumes, 
entitled “The Wonders of the Colorado 
Desert” (Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston), George Wharton James, who 
has been roving over the southwest coun- 
try for many years, has summarized not 
only his impressions, but facts gained 
from experience and research concerning 
that part of the so-called Colorado 
Desert located in California. Photo- 
graphs, many of them, and three hundred 
pen and ink sketches by Carl Eytel help 
to tell the story. The rivers, mountains, 
springs and cajions are described, and 
several chapters are devoted to an account 
of a recent journey to the then overflowed 
Colorado river and the Salton sea. The 
book makes entertaining reading, for it is 
filled with descriptions of natural won- 
ders and statements of fact that sound 
like fiction. Of the marvelous cures 
wrought by the dry air and pure water 
of this region, the writer gives many 
instances. He speaks of Palm Springs, 
and what he says of this oasis of the 
desert, is true of many sections: 


Here, year after year, flock people who 
have the wisdom to flee from the exhaustion 
of city life which is too much for them, and 
those who need to be restored to health. 
Many are people of moderate means, and 
these usually, by compulsion, take the surest 
and best way to regain the vigor they have 
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lost. They live out of doors in tents that are 
made so as to open and thus allow fullest 
access to the air, while affording complete 
seclusion when necessary... In one of the 
sketches a tent is shown, the occupants of 
which purchased a cow. The invalid was 
the husband of a young school-teacher, who 
came here on the verge of the grave. His 
devoted wife cared for him with the energy 
of desperate love. She milked the cow, and 
day after day hitched their patient burro to 
a rude sled of her own contrivance, whereon 
she placed coal-oil cans, and drove down 
to the ditch, full of pure cold water from the 
snow-banks of San Jacinto, there to renew 
the water supply for the day. I am glad to 
record that the invalid left Palm Springs 
perfectly restored to health. 


x k * 
“THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL” ~ 


“The Long Labrador Trail” is a story 
by Dillon Wallace which Leonidas Hub- 
bard Jr. would have written had he not 
lost his life when he strayed from that 
same trail. “Before his death,” says Mr. 
Wallace in his introduction, “I gave him 
my promise that should I survive I would 
write and publish the story of the jour- 
ney. In “The Lure of the Labrador 
Wild” that pledge was kept to the best of 
my ability. While Hubbard and I were 
struggling inland over those desolate 
wastes, where life was always uncertain, 
we entered into a compact that in case 
one of us fall the other would carry to 
completion the exploratory work that he 
had planned and begun. Providence 
willed that it should become my duty to 
fulfil this compact, and the following 
pages are a record of how it was done. 
Not I, but Hubbard, planned the journey 
of which this book tells, and from him I 
received the inspiration and with him the 
training and experience that enabled me 
to succeed. It was his spirit that led me 
on over the wearisome trails, and through 
the rushing rapids, and to him and to his 
memory belong the credit and the honor 
of success.” 

It is a story of an almost unknown 
region visited chiefly by sportsmen and 
explorers. The work has been well done 


by Mr. Wallace, and the book will doubt- 
less have many readers simply because of 
the sad tragedy involved in the venture. 
The volume is well illustrated by repro- 
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ductions of photographs, and the frontis- 
piece is in colors by Oliver Kemp. Much 
of the material has been published in 
Outing Magazine, and the book is printed 
by the Outing Publishing Company, New 


York. 
x *k * 


“STORY OF CAMP CHASE” 


A book of interest to all who love their 
country is the “Story of Camp Chase,” 
by Colonel William H. Knauss (Publish- 
ing House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee). 
It is something of a memorial volume and 
something of a record of the confederate 
prison and cemetery in southern Ohio, 
where thousands of southern soldiers were 
confined during the Civil war. The 
author fought on the other side of the 
conflict, but his sympathies were aroused 
by the shameful disorder of the old ceme- 
tery, where over two thousand soldiers 
are buried, and through his influence the 
place has been made attractive and a 
monument erected. Some records of the 
Antietam National Cemetery, as well as 
a complete list of the interments at Camp 
Chase, form an appendix to the book. 


x ee. ¥ 
“HUNTING BIG GAME” 


Here’s a book which should have many 
readers because the hunting described 
relates to shooting both by camera and 
gun, and the number of men who delight 
in both is legion. William S. Thomas 
has written this book (G. P. Putnam 
Sons) after many years of personal 
experience in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. He tells his stories of hunt- 
ing big horn goats, grizzly bears, caribou, 
as well as kodak snap-shooting, in a terse, 
epigrammatic and wide-awake style that 
holds the attention. The excellent half- 
tone engravings are from photographs 
taken by the author. 


x *k * 
“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM” 


Richard L. Metcalfe, associate editor 
of the Commoner, the Nebraska journal 
of which William J. Bryan is editor and 
proprietor, has put into book form a 
series of stories and anecdotes under 
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above title. The volume makes good 
reading in that the tone through all of 
the selections is extremely high and 
optimistic. In these days of frequent 
mental depression, caused by dwelling 
more on the evil which men did than the 
good which comes to pass, it is a profit- 
able diversion to read a book of this 
character, with high types of manhood 
and high impressions guiding the com- 
pilation. It is published by the Wood- 
ruff-Collins Press, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


* *& * 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


As attractive as any volume which has 
appeared describing the San Francisco 
disaster of 1906, is “After the Earth- 
quake and Fire,’ a volume of two hun- 
dred pages, published by the Mining and 
Scientific Press of San Francisco, of 
which T. A. Rickard is editor, and Edgar 
Rickard, business manager. The book 
contains a reprint of various articles and 
editorial comment which appeared in 
their publication during the weeks imme- 
diately following the troublous days. 
These articles include contributions from 
not only the editor, but from Professors 
A. O. Leuschner, G. K. Gilbert, S. B. 
Christy, F. Omori and others. They are 
illustrated, and throughout the volume 
are printed a number of the engravings 
which tell of the situation in San Fran- 
cisco those April days. 


x k * 
“THE SPIDERS” 


In “The Spiders,” Hilton R. Greer has 
gathered together a quantity of verse, 
much of which he has printed from time 
to time in various magazines. The bulk 
of the verse is mediocre prose expressed 
in rhyme, and the publication (Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Nashville, Tennessee) 
in a volume is largely a tribute to the 
author’s vanity. He writes of many 
things, and among other subjects pays 
tribute to Texas, which state he charac- 
terizes as follows: 


This is no stripling, sirs, no yokel youth, 

This bronze-limbed Hercules of giant girth; 

This is the stoutest-thewed, the stanchest- 
souled 

In all the bravery brotherhood of States! 
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“NORROY, DIPLOMATIC AGENT” 


Every newspaper man and corres- 
pondent hopes sometime to write a book. 
Often, when they do, the result is disas- 
trous. Few men can put into fiction the 
vividness of stirring facts. George 
Bronson Howard went from Baltimore 
to Japan and China during the Japanese 
war, representing several newspapers. 
He had many adventures, and knows how 
to tell a good story. The result is shown 
in his book recently published (Saalfield 
Publishing Company, Chicago) which 
describes the mystical and wonderful 
happenings of Norroy, a diplomatic 
agent. Norroy was another Sherlock 
Holmes, only more so, and the way he 
stirred up the diplomacy of all the world 
in his efforts to wave the stars and stripes 
should please all patriotic citizens. Here 
is a description of this modern detective 
and diplomat: 


He pointed to a man clad in the conven- 
tional attire of the evening, who had just 
risen from his seat and was making his way 
out. Seen from that distance, there was 
nothing particularly striking about him. 
Looking at him more closely, such an impres- 
sion would be cast aside. There was some- 
thing impressive in the way he held himself; 
and his indefinitely colored eyes had in them 
a certain commanding, almost supercilious 
look which stamped him as a man who did 
things. His hair was cut very close to the 
scalp, showing a pair of small, very perked-up 
ears, which seemed to have almost human 
alertness in the way they apparently stood to 
attention. He was of medium height, neither 
tall nor short, although his excessive slender- 
ness inclined to the first impression. His 
hands and feet were very small—almost 
womanish, in fact. His clothes were just a 
little too much the mode of the day, and one 
indefinably regretted that a man of his intelli- 
gence should spend the thought necessary for 
such ultra-fashionable attire. They had evi- 
dently been cut not a week before, for they 
embodied a new wrinkle in evening clothes 
which had originated at the period. The 
objection which most people found in Norroy 
was that he was just a bit too sphinx-like in 
his facial expression, and that he had 
mastered the art of saying less in more words, 
when he chose, than any man in the circles in 
which he moved. It seemed to be Norroy’s 
principal aim in life to persuade people that 
he was simply an idle butterfly of fashion, 
without any more brains than the modicum 
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usually portioned out to men who make the 
pursuit of the fashions and the ways of the 
ultra-mundane their sole object of living. 


Mr. Howard has many friends in the 
West who must compliment him on the 
thrill which he puts into many of these 
incidents which are both dramatic and 
diplomatic, although ever suggestive of 
the purest sort of fiction. The book is 
illustrated by Gordon Ross, a well-known 
San Francisco artist, now in New York. 

xk *k * 


The “Psychological Year Book” (sec- 
ond series) is just from the press of 
Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco 
and New York. The compilation, with a 
quotation from every day in the year, 
is the work of Janet Young, who asserts 
that the selections show ‘‘the laws, the 
ways, the means, the methods for gaining 
lasting health, peace and prosperity.” 

x. % 

“Writing for the Press” is a new 
edition of an old book, which has estab- 
lished itself as a volume of handy 
reference in newspaper and_ business 
offices. The author and publisher is 
Robert Luce of the Author’s Clipping 
Bureau of Boston, who was formerly one 
of the editors of the Boston Globe. It tells 
the average writer what he doesn’t know. 

x k * 


“The Philosophy of Hope,” a cheerful 
book by President Jordan, of Stanford, 
is just from the press of Paul Elder & 
Company. The same book was published 
before the San Francisco disaster under 
the title of “Philosophy of Despair,” 
which illustrates the elastic value of 
philosophy! Here is its foreword: 





TO-DAY IS YOUR DAY AND MINE, THE 
ONLY DAY WE HAVE, THE DAY IN 
WHICH WE PLAY OUR PART. WHAT OUR 
PART MAY SIGNIFY IN THE GREAT 
WHOLE, WE MAY NOT UNDERSTAND, 
_ BUT WE ARE HERE TO PLAY IT, AND 
NOW IS OUR TIME. THIS WE KNOW, IT 
IS A PART OF ACTION, NOT OF WHIN- 
ING. IT IS A PART OF LOVE, NOT 
CYNICISM. IT IS FOR US TO EXPRESS 
LOVE IN TERMS OF HUMAN HELPFUL- 
NESS. THIS WE KNOW, FOR WE HAVE 
LEARNED FROM SAD EXPERIENCE THAT 
ANY OTHER COURSE OF LIFE LEADS 
TOWARD WEAKNESS AND MISERY. 
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THOSE CARSON FOOTPRINTS 


Facts of science are disturbing things, 
but they seem a necessary evil of joyous 
civilization. It seems cruel to check sea- 
side flirtations with possible mermaids 
because there are no mermaids or to over- 
look the watchful eye of the man in the 
moon because stern facts have given him 
an alibi. Some years ago when Nevada 
needed notoriety and population, certain 
giant footprints were found near Carson. 
The theory was promptly advanced and 
accepted that some primordial Chicagoan 
had once walked here, and Carsonians 
basked in the reflected glory of possible 
ancestors whose tracks made serviceable 
bath tubs. A short time ago more foot- 
prints were uncovered. Evidently they 
were made in stiff mud some thousands 
of years ago, covered by sand, and 
perfectly preserved. They are of two 
classes and the Nevada promotion society, 
having no prize ring contests to enchain 
its time, worked up a theory that here 
some Pliocene Jeffries had once walked, 
accompanied by his pet megatherium. 
The weak feature of the theory—from 
the modern 
man and meg were both apparently 
looking for water. Now comes Professor 
Louderback, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, especially commissioned by Sun- 
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seT to make these footprints tell the 
truth. He finds, doubtless to his sorrow, 
little to uphold the theory that these 
tracks are of human origin, but instead 
he gives to the giant ground sloth the 
credit for having made so great an 
impression on the state that Mark Twain 
first made famous. The professor finds 
that a mammoth—an elephant-like ani- 
mal about as large as the Reno brewery 
—may have walked beside that other 
early settler. It’s bad enough for science 
to thus seek to take away Nevada’s giant 
man, but it seems an unnecessary humilia- 
tion to give the glory to the sloth— 
a word wholly at variance with the pres- 
ent characteristics of Nevada’s hustling 
citizens. 


PRIZE WINNING STORIES 


Of the large number of short stories, 
submitted recently in —— for the 
special prizes offered by Sunset Maca- 
z1NE, only four fulfilled all conditions, 
and attained the standard set by the 
judges of the contest. These, with the 
names and addresses of the authors, 
are: : 

“The Garden of Content,” E. Mirrie- 
lees, Stanford, California. 

“The Record Breaker,” 
Wynne, Palo Alto, California. 

“The Incubator Lady,” W. Fay Boe- 
ricke, Reno, Nevada. 

“Brother of the Mountains,’ Robert 
W. Ritchie, New York City. 

The first of these stories, “The Garden 
of Content,” a strong tale that preaches 


Stella F. 
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the philosophy of the Near as opposed 
to the search for happiness in the land 
of Somewhere-else, will appear in the 
August number. It will be illustrated by 
Eugen Neuhaus, whose home is in the 
country of the story, in the garden of 
content. 


THE SHORT-STORY 


It is irresistible to comment on the 
hopelessness of the bulk of short-stories 
so-called which flood an editor’s desk. 
According to the misty ideas of the near- 
author, anything may be a short-story, 
a sample or a remnant, a chapter from 
a long one, a novel boiled down, a 
striking incident, or an_ elaborated 
anecdote. Mr. Brander Matthews and 


other authorities have defined the various - 


types of short story, but it is doubtful if 
these analyses are known to the majority 
of those who would rush dauntlessly into 
print did not their editor friends deter 
them. The demand for this form of fic- 
tion is on the increase, and with it, but 
out of all proportion to the demand, is the 
temptation to turn one’s foolish thinking 
into funds. 

With less preparation than is required 
to drive a nail straight, the ambitious 
author buys his favorite pen point, his 
best brand of ink, and opens shop. That 
the style and form of his story are the 
largest factors in his chance of placing it 
surely can not occur to him. The long 
apprenticeship of Guy de Maupassant, 
master of the art of the short-story, and 
the use of the waste-basket, would be 
scoffed at by even the successful story- 
writer who would urge his own success in 
spite of a lack of special training. Yet 
de Maupassant will live, and where are 
the stories of yesterday? 

For original plots are as scarce as lilacs 
in December. There are only a few 
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themes all told—the love incident, the 
ghost idea, the adventure or the mystery 
plot, and of distinctly modern origin, the 
romance of business or machinery or 
politics. What is new under the sun? 
Simply the treatment. The style, or as 
George Meredith puts it, the philosophy, 
is the salt which alone will preserve the 
story from death and decay. Style is 
the only originality, yet style in all its 
variety is the sum of the personal equa- 
tion plus work, and the greater part, 
work. 

Judging from a cursory survey of, say, 
simply the stories of last month’s output 
of magazines, form is the last thing their 
authors thought of. It would surprise 
many of them to be told that the most 
effectual cure for their particular: weak- 
ness would be a year of diligent sonnet 
writing—for the waste-basket. To cap- 
ture an elusive thought, and compress it 
into a fixed form, is perhaps the best 
training for mental tidiness. The con- 
centration essential for the best type of 
short-story may be gained by writing not 
alone prose but verse. 

Out of the West have come some excel- 
lent short-stories which suggest that their 
authors spent a long apprenticeship over 
both prose and verse exercises, as well as 
an earnest course with the masters of the 
short-story meaning, of course, the 
French. Told with the art that conceals 
art are sketches by W. C. Morrow, Frank 
Norris, Chester Bailey Fernald, and first 
and last, Bret Harte’s classics. These 
are models of style and philosophy, and 
of the long, short story type, James 
Hopper is master, while Warren Cheney 
in this, as well as in novel writing, has 
done work that gives sure promise. 

It is not an economical art, the art of 
the short-story writer. As much life— 
experience—may go with the wording of 
the compressed sketch as might be elabo- 
rated into a novel, and certainly as 
much, if not more, study is spent in the 
apprenticeship. One well-known author 
acknowledges that she can not afford to 
throw away her ideas in capsule form for 
hurried lunch-counter absorption. But 
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imagine the “Luck of Roaring Camp” 
expanded into a book, or the ““Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” or “Caybigan” into a novel. 
But we reward the prodigality of these 
writers by admiring their stories, which 
is no little tribute in these days when 
every babe in arms is writing the short- 
story of his experience or fancy. 





IN BOHEMIA 


In this month of July, those western 
conservers of the arts creative, members 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
will go a-tenting in their grove of red- 
woods on the Russian river. There, on 
a moon-lit night, will be presented their 
original drama, the result of two years of 
thought, more or less, on the part of the 
poet sire, the music maker, the painter, 
and the player. On that night the club 
and its visiting friends will give to the 
Muses, avowedly, the honor that is their 
due from Bohemians the world-over all the 
rest of the year. For many years this club 
has fulfilled for art in the Far West the 
mission of the monasteries of the Middle 
Ages. The stimulus here given has made 
the world richer in the combined products 
of brain and hand. The crucible of 
friendly criticism has forced worth while 
accomplishment, and the attatnment of 
standards otherwise unsought. 

It is said that Ambassador James 
Bryce recently asked, when interviewed 
by a New York newspaper prior to going 
to his post at Washington: “Who are 
your poets?” And he proceeded to make 
clear his opinion that chiefly by the 
poetical expression of a nation can a 
stranger judge of its best advancement. 
His opinion is sound. The busy men of 
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affairs, intent on profits or speculation, 
or of making tons of hay grow where 
only one blade of grass grew before, is 
inclined to regard the poet and the 
painter as dreamers whose existence is 
merely a necessary evil in the world’s 
economy. For writers and actors he has 
more tolerance since he sees more of 
them. But, eliminate the Elizabethan 
Age from England or take Homer from 
Greece and where would the national 
glory be? 

California and the great west country 
have been unusually prolific in the arts, 
and clubs like the Bohemian that have 
had poets and painters, story writers 
and players in their fostering care, 
deserve a special coinage of medals from 
Congress. The blue skies and the live- 
out-of-doors-all-the-year climate are held 
to be largely responsible for the large 
output from the Far West country of the 
men and women whose brain fancies hold 
up the world of art. Those features 
doubtless helped the triumphs of ancient 
Greece and because of their alluring 
power in drawing here people of artistic 
temperament they have aided to give the 
West more poets and painters and novel- 
ists than are found in most new com- 
munities. 

It is refreshing in this connection to 
note that out this way the phrase, artistic 
temperament, does not always stand for 
foolishness or the absurdly unconven- 
tional. There is no special reason why 
the man of conscious imaginative power 
should fail to pay his bills or keep an 
appointment. The number of men and 
women who can write a good poem or 
paint a selling canvas and meet the finan- 
cial demands of their grocer is growing 
steadily. One Californian artist syste- 
matically paints six months of the year 
and then disposes of his product from the 
walls of Macbeth’s New York gallery. 
His home place costs him a neat sum to 
maintain but his pictures yield him a 
good surplus revenue and he has leisure 
enough to read good books and talk to 
purchasing Philistines. Several well- 
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known western story writers who com- 
mand eight and ten cents a word in east- 
ern magazines, own their country homes 
and one goes cruising in a yacht that cost 
over $20,000. 

Truly this west land is one province of 
true Bohemia! 











BACKWARD BEANSTALK 


Every little while someone who hunts 


a metaphor for fast-growing things 
remembers Jack’s sky-chasing beanstalk, 
forgetting that California furnishes 
things which have beaten Jack’s record. 
Take Los Angeles, for example; any 
able-bodied Los Angeles man _ could 
furnish a crop of metaphors far superior 
to the humble bean that elevated Jack. 
Much space is given in this number of 
Sunset to the story of the making of Los 
Angeles, and the growth of that alluring 
city of California’s southland during the 
past six years is surely a marvel—growth 
not alone in people, but in manner of liv- 
ing, and development along all lines 
which go to make a metropolis. The 
present population shows clearly an 
increase of nearly three hundred per 
cent since the census of 1900—no wonder 
the orange and climate promoter smiles, 
and the land booster proudly boasts. 


TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC: 
BUSINESS IS GOOD—SHALL IT 
CONTINUE ? 

Five hundred of the principal manu- 
facturers of the United States, represent- 
ing every section of the country and more 
than a billion dollars in capital, have 
taken alarm at the wide-spread action 
against the railroads through political 
channels, and have petitioned the people 
of the United States to sit down in sober 
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common sense and view the closely inter- 
twined relations existing between their 
own prosperity and that of the country’s 
carriers, and to observe carefully to 
what end this headlong rush of legisla- 
tion is leading. These manufacturers, 
who represent almost every line of 
industry from the creation of steel 
bridges to top buggies, point out that 
business is prosperous, that the people 
are securing wages that are sufficient not 
only to meet their wants but to enable 
them to lay by something for a rainy day, 
that the investor is secure in his invest- 
ment whether it be in lands, buildings, 
railroads or manufactories, and indeed, - 
on the whole, peace and prosperity never 
smiled more broadly over the land. 

The signers of the petition note the 
somewhat startling facts that during 
the past few months over four hundred 
bills have been introduced in state legis- 
latures every one of which has been 
designed in some way to reduce the 
revenue of railways. The majority of 
these have been. introduced by men abso- 
lutely unfamiliar with commercial con- 
ditions or who have no opportunity to 
know what their effect will be on railroad 
earnings, or who seemingly have not. 
cared, provided their opinions were read 
into the law and personal and _ political 
prestige gathered by them. Towns and 
villages have caught this political excite- 
ment and have added hardships by 
expensive and restrictive measures, yet 
at the same time calling for better and 
more extensive service. 

The railroads represent the largest 
single investment of capital in the United 
States. It is said that one fifth of our 
wealth is in our railroads. Over a million 
investors have their savings in railroad 
bonds and other securities. If the legis- 


latures which have been attacking the 
revenues of the roads were to have had 
introduced bills designed to lower one- 
fourth or one-third the prices of farm 
products for example, there would have 
been a cry from all over the country that 
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the proposed legislation was destructive 
to public confidence in investments, ruin- 
ous to the owners of the producing prop- 
erty, socialistic in the extreme, and 
threatening the future of the country. It 
is not less threatening that men, thought- 
lessly or otherwise, should in a_ short 
legislative session with one bill reduce 
the revenue of their carriers from pas- 
senger traffic one-third and perhaps by a 
maximum freight rate law cut the freight 
revenue in two, and at the same time 
pass restrictive regulations increasing 
the cost of operation and calling for 
more extensive if not improved service. 





NO RAILWAY BUILDING 


Railroad managements have read the 
handwriting on the wall and through 
their experience know very well its 
ultimate significance if there be no cessa- 
tion of this anti-railway hue and cry. 
The business men of the country are 
awake to the danger. In their petition 
they call attention to the fact that the 
railroads are stopping all unnecessary 
expenditures and that one road _ has 
stopped the construction of two hundred 
miles of new track and that another has 
cut its expenses $5,000,000, and, in addi- 
tion, stopped the construction of four 
hundred miles of track. Many roads 
have issued instructions to use stocks on 
hand and to purchase no supplies except 
to meet emergencies for six months. 
Beyond plans already made for con- 
struction work where rights-of-way or 
other expenses are already incurred, the 
railroads almost without exception have 
decided to undertake no new construction 
in the year 1908. 

These statements are susceptible of 
proof. Every manufacturer, every job- 
ber, every retailer in the United States 
doing business with the railroads can 
ascertain the facts for himself. No 
such forced economy in this great vital 
department of business can come without 
depression in almost every line of trade 
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in the United States whether it is run- 
ning a country store and selling goods to 
a section gang or bridge gang, or operat- 
ing an immense steel plant employing 
thousands of men and turning out thou- 
sands of carloads of steel rails. 

The public is not suffering from 
burdensome rates. The cost to the 
individual for freight charges on articles 
he uses or consumes during the year cuts 
almost no figure in his expenses while 
the amount paid for passenger fares is 
also individually unimportant. As for 
the industries paying large freight bills, 
the way they have been growing by leaps 
and bounds and the way the country has 
been developing from one end to the 
other, offers arguments in behalf of the 
reasonableness of rates that can not be 
overcome. These. attacks upon the rail- 
roads therefore are a matter chiefly of 
emotion and not of reason. That does 
not in any way lessen the damage that 
will be done. Throw two hundred thou- 
sand men out of employment in this and 
allied industries and their enforced idle- 
ness would create such conditions among 
as to cause widespread 
depression. Beyond that and more 
serious yet is the fact that with confi- 
dence shaken in the stock of quasi-public 
corporations generally, investors will 
become more and more timid about invest- 
ing, more and more restrained in the 
range of choice of sources of income and 
more and more apt to tie up idly the 
capital that should be employed in creat- 
ing wealth. 


wage-earners 





REGULATION OR ATTACK? 


The business men of the country who 
voiced this appeal to common sense closed 
it by saying that every clear headed man 
should be able to distinguish between 
national regulation of railroads along 
such lines of national supervision as may 
be necessary, and the senseless attacks 
upon the rights and revenues of railroad 
investors who have put into the property 
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their privately-owned dollars with as 
much reason to believe that they would 
receive fair treatment from the public as 
if they had put their money into lands 
or brick buildings, or live stock or forests. 
It is suggested very earnestly that every 
voter in the country write to his state 
senator and state assemblyman, to his 
governor and his representatives in Con- 
gress and say to them as a citizen having 
the welfare of his country at heart, he 
believes that these local attacks upon the 
railroads should cease and that whatever 
national regulation is necessary should 
not be destructive to the railroads, but 
designed rather to keep them within 
bounds and _ prevent discriminations. 
Sunset Magazine will be pleased to 
send to any address on application, a 
copy of this petition of business men with 
the names of all signers appended. 


ATTENTION, WRITERS 


If there be any writers who read this 
on whom a mortgage hangs heavily, let 
them be up and doing and write a few 
articles concerning Portland and Oregon, 
and get them published, and thereby win 
some of thé prizes offered by the Port- 
land Commercial Club. These prizes 
just announced, aggregate $5,000. The 
first prize is $1,000, and other prizes are 
divided as follows: 





DMR. ck cihacabs sedboulev sass aus $500.00 
Third prize.... 250.00 
Fourth prize... 200.00 
PP ckGteinnkeouaissbs>kwaen keene 175.00 
Ee es eer ee 150.00 
ohne cca ahd pee Awe eee we 125.00 
DME TiN 0 5.4 lke eu nebaaesees wee 110.00 
Sete REN ES Ric wd dosha wake cadnsechuens 100.00 
ery ee er 90.00 
SOR GCS OF BI5-00 GOOR iio occ ksccvcscess 750.00 
Tee wrines OF B50.08 GOCB oc 6. cccwcccsvecce 500.00 
Ten prizes of $25.00 cach.......ccccccccce 250.00 
Twenty prizes of $15.00 each............. 300.00 
Twenty prizes of $10.00 each.............. 200.00 
Three judges to be named by Hon Geo. E. 
Chamberlain, Governor of Oregon....... 300.00 
A, Sa eer ey $5,000.00 


In‘order to be eligible for competition, 
these articles must appear in a regular 
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edition of some newspaper or other publi- 
cation before December 31, next, and a 
copy must be in the hands of the judges 
not later than February 1, 1908. These 
articles must be sealed and addressed to 
“Prize Contest, care Portland Commer- 
cial Club, Portland, Oregon.” 

The people who have put up this 
money state very decidedly that these 
prizes are not for the purpose of boom- 
ing their region, because it needs no 
booming, but simply to make the people 
of the entire country more familiar with 
the great Northwest. It is just possible 
that some of the ambitious writers in the 
August number of Sunset—which will 
be devoted largely to the Northwest— 
will be able to pull some of the shekels 
from this strong box. 





SETTLING IN FOREST RESERVES 


Tracts of land aggregating nearly one 


million acres in the National Forest 
Reserves in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming have just been 
released from temporary withdrawal by 
the Interior Department, at the request 
of the Forest Service. This action has 
been taken in order to readjust the 
boundaries of the National Reserves so 
as to include only land chiefly valuable 
for forest purposes. The tracts just 
released in the states named will be open 
to settlement late in July and to entry 
a month later. In the last two months 
tracts aggregating nearly three million 
acres have been released at the request 
of the Forest Service. 

The releases which have just been 
made include 133,120 acres of land 
adjacent to the San Jacinto National 
Forest, San Diego county, California; 
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247,280 acres adjoining the Washington 
National Forest, Washington; 98,560 
acres adjacent to the Mount Rainier 
National Forest in Cowlitz, Clarke and 
Skamania counties, Washington; 28,440 
acres from the Medicine Bow National 
Forest in Wyoming and Colorado, and 
478,760 acres adjacent to the Cascade 
and Heppner National Forest in Morrow, 
Umatilla, and Grant counties, Oregon. 

During the past winter and spring the 
Forest Service has had a force of men in 
the field readjusting the boundaries of 
the National Forest Reserves and in 
accordance with the policy of the Forest 
Service all land which is suitable for 
other purposes is being excluded. Scat- 
tered all through the National Reserves 
is much agricultural land, more or less 
isolated so that its elimination is imprac- 
ticable. Settlement is encouraged on 
this land, which is open to homesteaders 
under the Act of June 11, 1906. This 
act provides for the homesteading of 
agricultural lands in the National Forests 
and is being generally taken advantage 
of for that purpose. Stockmen and 
ranchers are not slow in realizing the 
benefits of residence in National Reserves 
and in many cases petitions have been 
received by the Forest Service for 
further extension of their area. This, 
however, the Service is careful not to do 
unless it can be shown that the land is 
chiefly valuable for forest.or protection 
purposes. 


THE AUGUST “SUNSET” 


The great Northwest country is no 
longer “the Land of To-morrow.” If 
energy and enthusiasm, and a general 
“T’m-glad-I’m-here” cry from all citizens 
of that one-time land of pine forests and 
big fish, count for anything it is very 
much the Land of To-day. When Admi- 
ral Dewey made history at Manila, the 
Pacific Coast states were moved several 
pegs nearer the center of the nation. 
Since then, more than ever before, crowds 
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of observing young Americans have been 
persistently following Horace Greeley’s 
geographical advice. The exposition at 
Portland helped things, so did the mad 
chase for Alaska’s gold, but truth-telling 
advertising has been the greatest impetus 
toward upbuilding. Photographs and 
facts are the wisest and strongest immi- 
gration arguments. Exaggeration and 
misrepresentation are the worst, as every 
tried promoter knows. To-day Oregon 
and Washington are lands of such oppor- 
tunity as will not be found again in the 
westward march of empire. They, with 
California, form the Pacific frontier. 
The August number of Sunset MaGa- 
zINE will be given up largely to telling 
about and picturing the Northwest. The 
contents will be varied enough to be 
entertaining. Stories of adventure, and 
poems and essays will be there to aid in 
presenting the facts of present-day pro- 
gress. For months special writers and 
photographers and illustrators have been 
liard at work, and the result vromises to 
be notable. 








THE TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


All reports indicate no change in the 
cheering outlook for the invasion of Los 
Angeles by members of the National 
Educational Association and their friends. 
Low railroad rates, and a chance for a 
vacation that combines business with 
pleasure, and the lure of the word ‘“Cali- 
fornia,’ form a combination difficult to 
resist. Elsewhere in this number of 
Sunset, Dr. Irwin Shepard, the secre- 
tary of the association, outlines some of 
the things which it is hoped to accomplish 
at the convention. The association 
frowns upon the idea of a junket, so 
dear to the hearts of legislative com- 
mittees, and the programme managers 
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have made up a sandwich which combines 
the lean of learning with the fat of 
joyful talk and sight-seeing. 

It’s recess time, and school is out! 








WOOD AND WATER 


Preparations for the Fifteenth National 
Irrigation Congress which will be held in 
Sacramento, September 2-7 next, are 
engaging the active attention of many 
Californians. Initial steps were taken 
months ago by a committee of prominent 
citizens of the state, of whom Governor 
Gillett is one, and plans were made on a 
comprehensive and generous scale. Recent 
developments justify the expectation 
entertained by this committee of state- 
wide support. A meeting of prominent 
citizens of many portions of California, 
held in Sacramento in April to discuss the 
committee’s plans, was unanimous and 
enthusiastic in declaring that the whole 
state should act as host when delegates 
assemble here to discuss forestry aud 
irrigation topics, and representatives of 
twenty counties declared that they desire 
an opportunity to share in the expense as 
well as in the honors of the occasion. 

The people of California esteem it a 
privilege to entertain a body having for 
its object the discussion of National Irri- 
gation and National Forestry, policies of 
great importance to present and future 
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generations, and in order to insure the 
fullest success and to be able to accord 
to visitors a generous hospitality they 
have raised a fund of $50,000 for the 
occasion. The state will be at its best 
from an irrigation standpoint when the 
Congress meets in September. The great 
semi-arid plains where millions of acres 
are devoted to grain will be dry stubble, 
and bordering foothills will be sear and 
brown. The irrigated sections will pre- 
sent a delightful contrast and the possible 
benefits of irrigation will be thus empha- 
sized. September in California is a sea- 
son of fruits and grapes. Sacramento is 
in the midst of one of the principal 
orchard and table grape districts of the 
state and all visitors will be given a 
chance to sample all the best products of 
all sections. 





AT CHAUTAUQUA 


The out-of-door assembly of the Pacific 
Chautauquans will be held at Pacific 
Grove, July 15 to 27. Here is a place 
where people who wish to combine profit 
with pleasure, to have brains and body 
stimulated at the same time, are offered 
every opportunity. ‘The conditions here 
are alluring to the vacation-spender, with 
pine woods to walk in, surf close at hand 
for sea-bathing, attractive walks and 
attractive people to walk with. The 
Chautauqua programme for this summer 
is an elaborate one, including many men 
and women well worth hearing. One of 
the notable men on the programme is 
Governor Buchtel, of Colorado, a pro- 
gressive thinker, who is also chancellor 
of the University of Denver. 
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OF AN ORANGE 


) WAS born down in the 
beautiful valley of the 
Santa Ana near River- 
side, California, where 
the eye takes in vistas of 
many miles of orange 
groves, alfalfa ranches 
and grain lands, until 
the lofty mountain ranges 
close the view. It was beautiful there and I 
loved to be out in the genial sunshine for it is 
nearly always warm and bright there. I grew 
from a little mimosa-sized thing, “as green as 
a gourd” as I once heard an old lady say in 
my hearing. 

I lived among thousands of relations, for 
our family is extensive, and felt perfect joy 
in my existence for it was grand to hear the 
mocking-bird singing in the branches of my 
parent-tree during the warm days of summer. 
Everything was so green and gay there amid 
the blooms and leaves. 

I got well acquainted with an old man, and 
his two horses, who used to come to my home 
in the orchard every month and run furrows 
or let water run in, and sometimes it was so 
good to get a drink, after the heat of the sum- 
mer day had dried us all up. Then again he 
would come and run food down between the 
trees, which we ate afterward, but not until 
it was soaked into the roots of the father tree 
for we could get no benefit from the insoluble 
food. 

My brothers and sisters grew as much as I 
did, and as the golden sunshine burned a 
golden yellow color in our cheeks, I noticed 
men stopping and looking up at us. Once I 
heard a man say, as he fondled me: “That is 
a beautiful orange; feel the smooth skin,” and 
then the other man would feel my skin and 
compliment me. It was enough to turn one’s 
head, but I was always a sensible orange. 
These men were orange buyers and came to 
look the grove over to see if they wanted to 
buy it. Once I saw a dreadful murder com- 
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mitted right in my home, one of those dreadful 
fellows who carried a knife deliberately drew 
it across the throat of one of my older brothers 
and drank his blood. Ugh! I think of it and 
shiver to this day. I afterward had a dread 
of those men and all others save the old man 
who cared for us. 

Along in the winter when the grand moun- 
tains were all covered with snow, our master, a 
man who lived in a beautiful house in the 
grove, used to come out with the old man and 
look over the whole family and then at night 
we would be kept warm by a little pot of coals 
under us, which was called by the old man, 
a “smudge stove.” Then the frost would not 
bother us but if the old man did not think of 
the stove ine frost would bite us. 

My great-great-greater grandfather was 
from Brazil and he had a long journey to get 
here. First, he went to Washington, and then 
some little children came to live with him and 
his wife, and an old gentleman by the name 
of Tibbetts brought one of them to Riverside 
and that tree was one of my father’s father’s. 
Some of my relations have seed in them, but 
we are called “navels,” and are a very exclu- 
sive set. You can find only a few of us any- 
where except in California for the climate 
and the ground are exactly suited to us; we 
do not thrive well elsewhere. In Arizona 
we have some very sweet cousins but most 
everyone likes us for our tartness. 

Finally, after the cold weather was all gone 
we, were getting so big and plump and taking 
on a fine color, a_ big 3 
gang of men, little yellow av 
fellows they were, nearly —. \¢} 
all alike and under-sized, , 
came in where we lived, 
with bags and _ ladders. \ 


They were Japanese and }\ Say ; 
they came to take us Nig 
away. Each man carried ote 

a pair of shears with which our poor bodies 
were clipped from our parent-tree. I could 
have cried to leave the old place. One by one 
we fell into the baskets and when the baskets 
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were filled we were dumped roughly into a 
box awaiting us. I wonder why those fellows 
do not use more care. They bruised some of 
us terribly by cutting places in our smooth 
skins and in throwing us down so hard. We 
were afterward picked up and put into a 
wagon and hauled far away to a house where 
many girls and men were working. Here we 
were weighed and set aside to settle awhile. 
Finally, we were run down a long chute which 
permitted each of us to fall into a gate 
exactly fitted to our size. 

The girl who was packing a box at the bin 
where I fell picked me up and said: “What 
a pretty one.” I liked her. She had rosy 
cheeks and dark eyes and was working to 
support a widowed mother,—so I heard. She 
put on me a paper coat and placed me along- 
side a lot of other oranges, but they were not 
all from my home and I learned that they 
lived in another locality. The man who came 
and looked at the box saw me and made a nice 
remark about me. He said, “Well, if they are 
all like that one I’m satisfied.” So we were 
packed and a lid nailed down tight upon us 
but luckily, I was not at the top for some of 
those poor cousins were badly bruised by the 
careless pressure. He put a brand on the box 
and then a big, husky fellow put the box on 
a truck and we were taken into a yellow car 
on the railroad track. 

That evening we were 
shipped to New York. 

At ten o'clock the 
morning after our ar- 
rival the big bell rang 
in the auction rooms and 





then began a_ spirited 
bidding for the boxes 
along the dock. I never 


saw so many boxes and so many oranges and 
lemons. There were cousins from Spain, 
from Italy, from Cuba and Mexico, not to 
speak of the thousands from Florida. I was 
bought by a swarthy-faced, black-eyed man 
with rings in his ears and who finally put me 
on a two-wheeled cart and walked up and 
down singing a song to attract passers. A 
beautiful lady bought me and I was put in 
a bag and while I knew we were traveling a 
long way I could not see where we were 
going. Next day I looked out of a window 
and saw a beautiful river between bluffs, 
called Palisades, and found I was on the 
Hudson above New York. It was a splendid 
place and I was fondled and petted by a 
little girl with golden curls who lived there. 
Just as I was getting to like my new 
surroundings the little girl was taken sick 
and the grave man who came to see her every 
day said she must not eat anything, especially 
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fruit. I was disconsolate at the loss of my 
friend and was somewhat neglected, too. I 
lay around in cold places so long that a hurt 
I received at the hands of the Japanese began 
to fester and I soon took very sick and became 
green and ugly. The serving maid, a mean 
woman, picked me up one day and threw me 
into a most outlandish place in a dark alley 
where cats roamed and made night utterly 
hideous. 

Oh! for my dear home among the mountains 
in the valley of the Santa Ana, for an orange 
loves life that is beautiful as well as you do, 
thought I. Just at this 
time a poor little ragged 
urchin came down the 
alley and plucked me 
out of my foul resting 
place. He said, “Gee! 
dat’s a_ peach,” and 
placed me in his pocket. 
When I was where I : 
could see, I found my surroundings the most 
meager, dirty and unhealthy. The people who 
lived in the squalid rooms were as bad, too. 
But when a dirty-faced baby took me in his 
emaciated hand and looked at me with his soul 
in his eyes I loved him with my dying breath. 
I might not be good enough for the banker’s 
home on the Hudson, but I was welcome in 
Mulberry Bend. 





Tuomas C. Evans. 


+ 
TO CALIFORNIA 


Mid summer’s heat and winter’s snow, 
With joyous cries of “Westward Ho!” 
The thronging tourists gaily go 

To California. 


Far stretching from the flying train 
Their long elastic necks they strain, 
Vast information to obtain 

Of California. 


All up and down the wondrous land, 

Suit-case and camera in hand, 

They say, “How cute!” and “Ain’t it grand!” 
In California. 


They travel hard and never stop. 

They scale the mountain’s lofty top, 

Deep into cafions down they drop, 
In California. 


Deep-learned, well-pleased, their homes they 
seek ; 
With what authority to speak 
Of Western things! “We spent a week 
In California.” 


BPG. 














THE COURSE 


PASADENA’S COLLEGE 
CHARMING as well as a spacious spot 
is the selected site of the Woman’s Col- 

lege near Pasadena, and fragrant flowers and 
orange blossoms bloom on it and all around it, 
and meadowlarks’ sweetest songs are heard 
amid its dips and angles. No bare field, no 
raw, wild land is this site. It and its sur- 
roundings have been for fifty years in a high 
state of cultivation. It is a romantic region, 
with an air of history, dating back among the 
Spanish grants as the San Pasqual Rancho 
when caballeros dashed across its sunny slopes. 
It was the spot selected for the home of 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, who had won 
distinction in the Mexican War, and who, as a 
loyal Kentuckian, died at the head of his men 
on the field of Shiloh. Here on this Fair Oaks 
Ranch, so named by Mrs. Johnston from the 
home of her childhood in Virginia, a sacred 
spot one hundred feet square is reserved by 
deed as the final earthly resting-place of the 
general. Mrs. Johnston was a sister of Dr. 
Griffin, a pioneer physician of Los Angeles. 

Many magnificent home places are around 
this college site. There is the grand old Hugis 
place, the homes of captains Sutton and 
Carter, and the colonial edifice of Mrs. Brig- 
don, with its cypress hedge ten feet high and 
its trees on the lawn four feet through. 
Mansions all of these dwellings are, and 
-asadena Heights is a fitting name for all the 
gentle slopes on which they are located, and 
on which are growing grand old oak trees with 
a spread of fully one hundred and twenty 
feet. 

No abrupt climb do you have to make to 
reach these heights, as you might infer from 
their name. Gentle and gradual is the rise, 
and coming up from Colorado street, the main 
artery of Pasadena, you hardly realize that 
you are climbing at all, so gentle is the ascent. 
But you are, and when you reach the college 
site and look around you the elevation 
announces itself. The view is sublime. It is 
a panoramic picture unexceled the world 
around. Italian sunsets for artists to rave 
over have been transplanted here, and the rose 
and crimson of the early morning are seen in 
all their wonderful coloring. Unobstructed is 
the view for miles and miles; magnificent pros- 
pects to the east, west and south, orange 
groves, villas, villages, buttes and sunny slopes 
clothed in emerald green; the snowy sentinels 
of San Jacinto, Old Baldy and San Ber- 
nardino, the Puente Hills and beyond them 
grand old ocean: a matchless view, indeed. 
Let the summer sun rise at Antelope Valley 
and set at Santa Barbara, and in winter shift 
to Santa Anita and San Pedro,—at all its 
shining hours it will shine on this site of the 
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college, and on the homes springing up on the 
Heights. 

Several spots of great attractiveness adorn 
the landscape on and around the college site. 
The picturesque pepper drive is one with few 
duplicates anywhere. The graceful trees on 
either side interlace their branches and the 
ground’s surface is smooth as glass and noise- 
less to the tread. Former Senator Dorsey and 
associates, who have donated these lands to the 
college, have agreed to build driveways on 
both sides of drive, and reserve the present 
driveway for a walk, and it will become as 
romantic a pathway as any lovers’ lane at 
Annapolis or West Point. The blue gum 
grove; the white oak and live oak groves, 
charming picnic grounds; the clear, crystal 
reservoir running full of pure mountain 
water; the trails leading upward to the nearby 
cafions and on up the sides of Mount Lowe 
and Mount Wilson; the entire Sierra Madre 
Range, which forbids raw winds from the 
north, coming into this favored vale of San 
Gabriel,—all these and many more features 
greet the eye as it takes in the prospect from 
the selected site of the college. 

The twenty acres of muscat grapes, the rows 
of olive trees, the choicest of navel orange 
groves, the grain field growing rich and rank, 
are valuable assets included in the gift of a 
site of close to one hundred and fifty acres. 
The Dorsey Syndicate, the owners of Pasadena 
Heights, Mrs. Brigdon, Thum Brothers, the 
Dr. Speer and Allen ranches have given of 
the best they had, and students amidst such 
surroundings ought to absorb a living love of 
Nature as well as culture. A morning or even- 
ing walk through the Fair Oaks Ranch alone 
will be an inspiration to them. It has over 
two hundred acres of improved and orna- 
mented acres, and its present owners, Senators 
Dorsey and Jones, are keeping it up to per- 
fection. The owner who succeeded Mrs. John- 
ston, J. F. Crank, who built the first cable 
lines in Los Angeles, expended a small fortune 
on it. The house alone cost $40,000. 


The college site is within the two and one- 
half-mile circle that starts from the heart of 
Pasadena, and it is going to be made very 
accessible. The Pacific Electric is going to 
build a double track line across Pasadena 
Heights, right up to the college site, and on to 
connect with the Sierra Madre line now run- 
r‘ng, thus giving the growing northeast part 
of Pasadena close interurban. transportation 
facilities. Carriage and automobile conven- 
iences are to be unsurpassed. Wilber O. Dow, 
general manager of Pasadena Heights, has 
begun work on Allen avenue that will make it 
into a magnificent boulevard one hundred feet 
wide, extending from Villa street clear through 
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to the college site and on to the mountains. 
The drives all over the heights and surround- 
ing section are to be improved and systema- 
tized, and will be unexceled. The healthful 
altitude, with very slight variation from a 
mean temperature of sixty degrees, makes the 
location unrivaled climatically. 
J. W. ReEDINGTON. 
+ 


AT DEL MONTE 


On stately palms and redwoods 
The silvery moonbeams fell 
And softly through the shadows 
We heard the vesper bell. 
I met you where the roses 
Embroidered lofty trees 
And you were kind, bewitching, 
With luring pleasantries. 
I kissed you where the blossoms 
Were envying your charms, 
Sweet Heaven was all around me, 
I held it in my arms. 
Can heart be else than true, dear, 
Down there at Monterey 
Where shine the crescent beaches, 
Where runs the rippling bay. 
My love, my lithe sea-maiden, 
My heart wings back to thee, 
To thee, at dear Del Monte, 
Del Monte by the sea. 
Lituian H. Suvey. 


+ 
THE MINSTREL OF LOS ANGELES 
By Harrier Rocers 


O FEUDAL castles came the old wander- 

ing singer. He was sometimes hoar with 
age. He warmed his trembling fingers by 
the great fire in the hall before he broke his 
fast or struck his harp. His songs touched 
hearts to smiles and tears or roused them to 
fierce ambition and wild passion. Glad were 
all to welcome him and loth to see him go. 

Perhaps you think that in these later days 
and in this far new land we have neither 
minstrelsy nor castles. You are mistaken. 
Castles? Why, here you can build them of 
the gossamer stuff that long, perfect, sure- 
following days are made of. They are some- 
times piles of plaster or of brick- or adobe 
set on a hill-side in the midst of groves as 
green as glacial silt. But your true Cali- 
fornian has a deep-buried fondness for the 
intangible kind. They are perchance found 
to contain the most endurable happiness. 

As for the bards—I had my doubts—except 
for the mocking-birds. But yesterday 1 
loitered, all unthinking, along a wide street. 
The feel of spring was in the air—not the 
timorous, fickle, backward-turning Spring of 
“Way Down East,” but that buoyant, radiant 
being—known only to dwellers in the South— 
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upspringing from the lap of glorious Winter 
to show how still more heavenly a time may 
be. The sunshine filtered through drooping 
pepper branches and struck down sharply 
across the giant palms. The air was soft, but 
tonic like good wine, and touched with a 
subtle reminder of the miles away orange and 
lemon groves, full now of heavy, sweet per- 
fumes more blest than those of Araby. 

The afternoon was very quiet. The well- 
behaved houses stood back a decorous dis- 
tance. A child slid by on roller skates. A 
mocking-bird whistled from some high place. 
Then from far up the street came the sound 
of singing—a man’s voice, clear, mellow, 
sonorous. Over the curve of the street ahead 
where it rose against the blue, came a quaint 
apparition. An old brown horse wandered 
down the middle of the street holding back 
a rickety wagon. Over the seat swayed a 
large yellow umbrella, which threw an amber 
light upon the singer. He was a massive man, 
in figure and in feature. He seemed like a 
Jove or the “Moses” of Angelo, with his 
stately dignity of front and his snowy, flow- 
ing beard. He was singing the Intermezzo 
from Cavelleria Rusticana with complete 
abandon. As he came on, he threw his arms 
wide in the gesture of deep tragedy. 

Of his only spectator he was unconscious, 
but a child, a possible customer, aroused him. 
He lifted temptingly a small cornucopia and 
called out musically. “You want some?” 
The furze of the foreigner was on his tongue 
and gently burred the English words. As he 
leaned over to the child, I saw his large blue 
apron and the tipsy “Ice Cream” sign on the 
wagon. I watched him down the street. He 
swung into the “Toreador” and passed from 
sight—joyous, spontaneous, venerable. 

A leaping desire to know the history of so 
curious an association of trade and accom- 
plishment caught me for a moment, but some- 
thing held me back. There may have been a 
great romantic tragedy; there may have been 
something so much less than that. I choose 
not to know. It is enough that we have our 
minstrel, that he sings great music up and 
down our streets, that the children hear and 
hum the chants and arias of balladry and 
opera, that they follow his wagon and coax 
him into corner shop or market to sing for 
them, that an occasional grown-up sees and 
understands a little and wonders much and 
is led to meditate upon the diversities of 
human life. 

And, thinaing of the life of a minstrel and 
of the snow, the sleet, the floods and hurri- 
canes of other climes—I agree with you that 
our Wandering Singer has chosen his country 
well. 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco’s largest. and newest. Hotel 
100 private baths 250 outside rooms, 
single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





With all modern conveniences, having just been built 
fle» and completed shortly before the fire. Just been newly 
si. furnished and opened August 1, 1906. Two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 





Automobile or Omnibus meets all Trains and Steamers 
Write or wire for Reservations Stewart Barker Company. 
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Opened June 1, 1906 
300 Rooms 200 with Private Bath 
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The tonic and cura- 
tive properties of 
Malt - Nutrine 
are derived from 
Lupulin, found 
in its highest and 
most effective 
form in Saazer 
Hops, grown in 
the Province of 
Saaz, Bohemia. 
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* 
Whine 
fi TRADE MARK. 

‘is prepared exclusively from these Saazer Hops and the very highest 
grade of Barley Malt. Itis real Malt Extract, containing over 14 percent 
of extractive matter and less than 2 per cent of alcohol. It is non-in- 
toxicating. A predigested liquid food, especially beneficial to dyspeptics, 
invalids and convalescents. Highly endorsed by physicians and nurses. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers in cases of one dozen large 
or two dozen split bottles. 
For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with GoLp TRADE-MARK or 24 from Split Bottles with BLack 


TRADE-MARK and 15 cents for postage, we will send one of our 
Vienna Art Plates to any address in the United States. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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These 


are 


Salad Days 


Who can think of a more appetizing and 
cooling dish than a salad of crisp, tender greens 
and choice vegetables, seasoned with a smooth, 
snappy dressing made with 


ia HEINZ 


Olive Oil Malt Vinegar 


The pure virgin oil, pressed abroad under our own 
supervision from the best selected fruit, is what you 
get in Heinz Pure Olive Oil. 

Faultless fruit, clean methods, surroundings and 
utensils strictly sanitary—all these contribute to 
make this oil an essentially perfect product. 

Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar is the most delicious and 
wholesome vinegar possible to produce. Brewed by 
a special process from the best barley malt, it is of 
rich, clear, dark brown color, smooth, unusual in 
flavor, delightful in aroma, far surpassing all others. 

Grocers sell both; you’ll use them if you are partic- 
ular about salad dressing. 

Other Heinz dainties for Summer are: Sweet and Sour Pickles, 


India Relish, Mandalay Sauce, Baked Beans, Preserved Fruits. 
Read about them in a handsome booklet that is yours for the asking. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO LONDON 
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30,000 visitors were shown 
through Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens last year. 














Era 


The watch by which the 
hour-to-hour progress of this 
remarkable age is timed. 

Used by men of action— 
women of initiative — people 
who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the 
favorite of the punctual—a 
companion of ideal habits. 

Grades differ—prices differ, 
according to jewels and metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER 
GRADE ELGIN is moderate 
in price and has a fame earned 
by years of service. 


“The Watch That’s Made 
for the Majority.’’ 
Adjusted to temperature— 


with 17 jewels and micrometric 
regulator. 


Equally high grade ELGINS, 
at reasonable prices, for women- 
desirable new models. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 











HIGHEST 
IN 
AMERICA. 


The manufacture of film 
to the Kodak standard re- 
quires perfect basic mater- 
ials. 

To insure such materials 
we make them ourselves, 
even to the acids. The 
manufacture of these acids 
made necessary the highest 
stack in America—366 feet 
from foundation to top. 

This stack is simply typ- 
ical of the perfection inevery 
department of our film 
plant. Special machinery, 
special buildings, access to 
the methods and formulae 
of the best plate makers in 
the world—all are at the 
command of our film 
makers. Back of all this 
is more than 20 years’ of 
film experience. The result 
is Kodak N. C. Film, the 
only film rated by experts 
as equaling the speed of the 
fastest plates. 


The film you use is more 
important than the camera 
you use. 


Look for ‘‘ Kodak’”’ on 
the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 
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The Biggest Kind of a Change that 
ever Happened to Any Magazine 
has Happened This Month to 


THE 


SCRAP 
BOK 


THE SCRAP BOOK for July is issued in two sections—two com- 
plete magazines, each with its own cover and its own table of contents. 
One of these sections is an ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine; the other is an ALL- 
FICTION magazine. Each is a mammoth magazine in itself. The one presents an 
overwhelming array of human interest articles and illustrations; the other an enormous 
tonnage of fiction—160 pages of absorbing stories. 

Ten years ago I created a new type of magazine—the ALL-FICTION magazine. 
Now I am creating another distinct type—the ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine. This is 
the age of specialization. The conventional magazine, with its smattering of illustrations 
and its smattering of fiction and its smattering of special articles, doesn’t contain enough 
of any one thing to make it satisfying. The ALL-FICTION magazine and the ALL- 
ILLUSTRATED magazine, joined together as a unit, strengthen each other, and make 
something really big and forceful and convincing. 


The Only Way to Know a Thing is to Try It 


The two-section magazine idea is brand-new to the world. It is not quite new with 
me, however, as I have given it, at odd times, four or five years of thought. It first 
came into my mind in response to a desire to couple, in some way, the strength of the 
all-fiction magazine with the illustrated features of the conventional magazine. It has 
been a difficult problem to work out. Now that the idea is perfected, I wish to see what 
there is in it. It looks to me to be very good, but the only way to know a thing is to try it. 


Two Magazines for a Quarter— Easy Money 


The price of this two-part magazine is twenty-five cents, which is 
equal to twelve and one-half cents a magazine. Most magazines 
which were selling at ten cents have been advanced to fifteen cents. 
THE SCRAP BOOK in two parts means two magazines for twenty- 
five cents against thirty cents for two fifteen cent magazines. 


Now Ready on all News-stands 
FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 
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THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


O the Edison Phonograph can be applied the old saying: ‘‘A pleas- 
ure shared is a pleasure doubled.” It is the art of entertainment 
expressed in tangible form. Three is never a crowd when one of 
the three is an Edison Phonograph. Love songs, dances, funny 
songs, ballads, all kinds of music in your own home, with less trouble and 
greater enjoyment than any other form of entertainment, and especially than 
any form of musical entertainment. Today is the best day for going to your 
dealer’s to hear an Edison. You cannot possibly know how well the > as 
Phonograph reproduces by listening to any other make of talking machine. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 31 Lakeside Ave., Orange,N.J. 
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TWENTY-FOUR NEW 


EDISON RECORDS 


On Sale June 27th 


ATCHY new songs by old favorites, beautiful ballads, spirited 


marches, sacred selections, hits from the comic operas, and musical 
comedies and clever dialogues are all included in the new Edison 
Records for July. Hear them at your dealer’s and make your se- 


lections for the home, seashore, mountains or wherever you will be in July. 


No need to exert yourself for the sake of entertainment these summer even- 
ings. Leave it to the Phonograph and the July Records. Here is the list : 


9578 Ballet Music from Faust—Part 3 (Gounod).........----- Edison Concert Band 
9579 Ta, Ta, Au Revoir, I'm Goin’ to Go (Lowitz)........--+eeeeeeee Ada Jones 
9580 I Want You fcr My All Time Girl (deKoven) ...........++.-.- Irving Gillette 
9581 Kimmble March (Kimmble) Accordion. ..........0e eee eeeeeee John Kimmble 
9562 And a Little Bit More (Fischer) .......200 000 ccccccesecccces Arthur Collins 
9583 While the Birds are Singing to Me (Fulton).....-..-..---- Harlan and Belmont 
‘9584 I'd Live or 1 Would Die For You (Ball) .........-.--. errr Harry Anthony 
‘9585 Dream of the Rarebit Fiend (Thurban) ................. Edison Military Band 
9586 Because I’m Married Now (Ingraham).....-.- +--+ ++ ++seeeeeeee Billy Murray 
9587 Speed Away (Woodbury) ...........000000 seeeeee Edison Mixed Quartette 
9588 You'll Not Be Forgotten, Lady Lou (Meyer) ........----- Frederick H. Potter 
9589 The Broken-Hearted Sparrow (Bendix)..... ...... Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9590 You'll Have to Wait Till My Ship Comes In (Evans) .-.......--- Bob Roberts 
9591 I Know Dat I'll Be Happy Till I Die (Rogers) ......-...--- Collins and Harlan 
9592 Hymns of the Old Church Choir (Solman) .....-.......+++++: Frank C. Stanley 
BFF: PED oo sve s cae iecaccdescvercccvenees Edison Concert Band 
9594 Flanagan and His Servant Girl (Original) .......---.---..-0000- Steve Porter 
9595 Sweet Jessie Dear (Fontelle) ...........--6- 22-20. Edison Male Quartette 
9596 Save a Little Money for a Rainy Day (Silver).......-..2+.00- Edward Meeker 
9597 The Chorus Lady March (Kingsbury) Xylophone ..........++++ Albert Benzler 
9596 Tale of die Bucket Giald). .. 6.000 cccccc sc. cesceneseses Will F. Denny 
9599 Blondy and Johnny (Original) ..........-..0-0-0055 Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9600 It’s Great to be a Soldier Man (Morse) .....-------+++++00- Byron G. Harlan 
9601 Shoulder Arms March (Rose)-..-.--+--++++++000-5 ..++Edison Military Band 


HREE BOOKS FREE. July Supplemental Cata- 
logue, outlining each Record; July Phonogram, 
going more into detail; complete Catalogue, givin 
all Edison Records now in stock, will be pub a 
July 27th. Write for them today while you think of it. As... bad 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Telephone Market Double Two One 


The Young Lady Who Answers is Very Courteous 


The Nolan Davis Co. 


(Incorporated ) 










Promoters of 
Profitable 
Publicity 
for 
Communities 
Commodities 
and 
Concerns 





A Heart to Heart Talk With Us Will Do You Good 


The Only House in San Francisco 


Designing—I]lustrating—Printing 
Photo-Engraving—Advertising 
Writing— Publishing— Embossing 
Binding—Ruling—Monotyping 


Under One Roof 


Market at Franklin, San Francisco 
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The Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 

Revolver won’t go off unless you 

deliberately pull the trigger. Do 

that and you'll find it just as sure 

as itis safe. The straightest-shooting, hardest-hit- 

ting, most reliable revolver made to-day. Rightly 

proportioned, beautifully finished; a gentleman’s pistol for 
pocket, desk, or bureau. 

Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells more in detail why the Iver 
Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome 
catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 

Iver Johnson Safety iver Johnson Safety 

Hammer Revolver Hammerless Revolver 


g-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, | 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
22 rim-fire cartridge, 32 $6.00 32 or 38 center-fire cart- 
or 38 center-fire cartridge 0 Sidee 6 4 ees 6 ee ] 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Ol everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt 
(aaleahe le of price if deaver will not supply. Look for owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel, 


DISCHARGE IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York : 99 Chambers Street. Hamb’ G : Pickhuben 4. 
IMPOSSIBLE Pacific Ooast: 1346 Park, ag Cal. Leadon, ngiand: 1 ‘Mincing Lane, E.0O, 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


























Satest investment AN TICONGE STO L ——_auickest Profits 


We tell you, without fear of successful contradiction, that ANTICONGESTOL is the SAFEST investment, 
with the QUICKEST returns and LARGEST profits open to you to-day anywhere. You MIGHT, of course, buy 
into a gold mine which would turn out a wonder. The chances are you wouldn’t. You MIGHT make a killing 
in Wall street. The probabilities are you would lose your mouey. You CAN’T LOSE in Anticongestol. It isn’t 
like a gold mine with the ore hidden. It isn’t buying stocks to see whether they go up or down. Our stock 
GOES UP all the time ‘ 








HEN you can see lying on the ground, acres OUR PRODUCT 

and acres of it, a valuable substance there is no ANTICONGESTOL, is an earth of the Antiphlogis- 
; chance about the investment, is there? That is tine group. It forms a natural plaster of marvelous 
just what we have in Anticongestol. There is none of healing properties, and is particularly efficacious in all 
the miner’s luck, good or bad, about working our cases of inflammation and ese ae bronchitis, pneu- 
ANTICONGESTOL, deposits. No drilling through monia, synovitis, ulcers, inflamed glands, boils, sprains, 
rock following the elusive trail of the ore vein. No etc. Its by-products make high-grade soaps, cements, 
installing of expensive machinery and power plants. and bleaching substances. 
All there is to be done is to shovel the substance into . 
wagons, pack it in cans and ship it to the drug stores ‘ OUR PROPERTY . , 
of the world. Our deposits of Anticongestol are in Ventura 

The 640 acres of ground which the Consolidated county, California, and have only recently been Mlis- 

Mineral and Chemical Company has bought in Ven- covered. The supply is practically inexhaustible. 
tura county are remarkable in their mineral wealth. here are three gold mines on the property, both near 
One of the gold mines on it—the Lincoln Mine—was the famous Frazier Gold Mine, and an asbestos mine. 
formerly worked in a primitive way by the Indians. OUR PURPOSES 
Our Asbestos Queen mine contains the highest quality The Consolidated Mineral and Chemical Company 
of fibre. All these are included in the scope of our has been organized to place its vast deposits of natural 


operations. plaster on the market. Money is not needed to mine 








IN ORDERING STOCK PLEASE USE THIS FORM: or to prepare the plaster—the expense of that is small 
aie fe eK agrees A but to ADVERTISE it in a LARGE WAY, so that 
ConsoLtmaTED MINERAL & CHEMICAL Co., “of : sali aes Fo 

oe ‘i m : the profits of the shareholders shall be large from the 

353 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. tated 

Please reserve for me...... shares of Treasury ‘ i OUR PROPOSITION 
Stock in the Consolidated Mineral and Chemical As we have said we want money to ADVERTISE. 
Company, at $3 a share. To that end we are offering a block of Treasury stock 
at $3.a share. If you will investigate, you will — 
A a Te eRe A STORER, eo wh eo A : Re a k the g 

in. emember, we are not going to work the gold and 
Ce Oe Fae ee ree a eT asbestos mines NOW. When we've made a lot of 











money from sales of Anticongestol will be time enough 


Consolidated Mineral & Chemical Co. (Ine.) for that. But the gold and asbestos are there, and all 
= as i shareholders in this company will have their part in 
Suite 353, Pacitic Electric Building them. It’s your best chance. The stock is going up 


Los Angeles, California every month. 
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If An Advertisement 
Convinces You 
Stay Convinced 





When you read in this magazine the advertise- 
ment of a manufacturer who has paid for the space 
used, to convince you that it is to your interest to 
buy his goods, and you go to a dealer where such 





articles are usually handled for sale, do not let the 
dealer or one of his clerks sell you something else 
which he claims is “just as good.” 

If an advertisement convinced you it was 
because of the element of truth which it contained. 
We accept only such advertisements as we believe 
truthfully describe the goods for sale. 





INSIST ON GETTING WHAT 
YOU ASK FOR 
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Fill Your Pochate With Good Shells 


Don’t forget that the effectiveness of your shooting and the size of 
your bag can be helped or hindered by the powder that is in your shells. If 
birds are plentiful, you can always fill your gamesack if your shells are 
loaded with either 


“NEW SCHULTZE” or 
“NEW E.C. (Improved)” 


—two PERFECT BULK SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS made in 
America by American experts. 

They are clean, quick, regular, and do the work. 

You can always rely on shells loaded with either ‘‘NEW SCHULTZE”’ 
or ‘“‘NEW E. C. (Improved).”’ 


(N. B.— DUPONT RIFLE POWDERS meet all requirements. Write for descriptive 
folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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{TRADE MARK 


"p f ‘nd Summer 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Underwear 
Zz YOUR BODY BREATHE 
through its air holes. You will never know true coolness 
and cleanliness until you put on air-free, self-drying, odor- 
banishing Reoshalt Ask your dealer and look for the 
label Reoshalt” If he does not sell it, write for free sam- 
ple of the fabric and booklet, ‘‘ Inside Information.’’ 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 14 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

















A. C. WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


2625 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





‘Tit INTERNATIONAL DENTIFRICE 


——n 


| Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap Lee 
hile it beautifies — sweetens Dene ee 
Se mo cae to it the wea the teeth— 
leading dentifrice for a 
THIRD OF ACENTURY 
i Vv f | 
Gehone: Noleuderpowicrtowilerwase: Qa | : : 
25 Cents—At All Druggists & ") is this ‘‘Acme Quality” 
; apie ap gemey oly | &§ 4} circle on the label. 
a NICA JELLY 5 < 
Serene ret é} ! Everything that goes on 


Ideal for runburn, keeps the skin softand smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 


jor 0 be i , | . : é 
sod alterations The colepeiia neti thes : | with a brush—paints, en 
Rae nt Se Se 4 a oi amels, stains, varnishes— 
; of known definite worth 
bear this mark. Insist on 


it when you buy. 

How to correctly select and ap- 
ply paints is explained by practi- 
cal painters in ‘‘ The Selection and 
Use of Paints and Finishes,”’ the 

/ only complete paint text book ever 

the Food and Drugs @& ; : / published. Very valuable, but mailed 

Act, June 30, 1906; @ . I absolutely free on request. 

Serial No. 1612. a i | aa. 

C.H. STRONG » 4 j ] ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
tg : 4s Detroit, Mich. 





CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Should 
Death End All? 


This is not a theological question; it is rather a bread 
and butter question. Should the death of a man end 
all the comfort of a family ; the education of his children; 
the existence of his home? If such be not the case it is 
because the average plain man has given this matter 
thought, and, at the expense of present enjoyment, has 

provided for future needs. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


furnishes the best, because the safest 
and most economical, method of per- 
petuating the home and protecting its inmates. To meet 
these common and inevitable needs it was organized sixty- 
four years ago. It is owned by its policy holders. Their 
confidence and support have made and kept it the largest 
and staunchest of its kind. Ifyou have responsibility and 
health it has the very best protection for you and yours. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 






























The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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A 


" FINE FAST DAILY TRAINS , 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


AND NEW ORLEANS 


OVER THE 


Coast Line---Road of a Thousand Wonders 


THROUGH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE 
GROVES, PALISADES OF THE RIO GRANDE, 
AND THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURIST CAR 
PARTIES TO CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON IN 
CHARGE OF COMPETENT TOURIST AGENTS 
CONNECTIONS MADE AT NEW ORLEANS 
WITH ALL RAILROAD LINES AND SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY’S NEW YORK — NEW 
ORLEANS AND NEW ORLEANS-HAVANA 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Take of f your 
Fee! 


Off with your coat! Roll up your sleeves! Don’t be 
afraid of a rough-and-tumble with work! We offer any 
bright, clean-cut young fellow an opportunity to become 
a Local Agent for the Oliver 
"Typowrber —the fastest selling 
\ wnting machine because it is 
the best. , 

The No. 5 Oliver—the new 
model that recently came on 
the market—is having a won- 
derful sale. Its overwhelming 
advantages over old-style 
typewnters of all makes 
have won the day. 

Business houses, great 
and small, are throwing 
out antiquated and “‘ex- 
perimental” machines by 
the wholesale and taking on Olivers. 


™ OLIVER 


Typewriter 
‘The Standard Visible Writer 


has all the improvements known to modern typewriter mak- 
ing—exclusive features that place it far in the lead. 


Everywhere the public is clamoring for demonstrations 
of the new Oliver No. 5. We must have more men at 
once to assist in this great work of demonstrating the 
new machine. ~ 


We offer permanent posi- 
tions, liberal salaries and 
opportunities of advance- 
ment to men who can 
qualify as Local Agents. 
We offer—absolutely© 
free, all expenses paid— 
a Course of Training in THE 
OLIVER SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP, 
and will back you with our powerful resources. 

Does this interest you? Then send at once for a free copy of 
the a book, ““The Rise of the Local Agent.” Inspiring 
stories from real life crowd its many pages. It tells how ambitious 
young men have cli adder of Oliver Opportunity and 
plucked the prize of Success. If these stories from real life do not 
stir your ambition and awaken in you a desire to climb, you are not 
the man we are looking for. Write for your copy of the Ww. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


87 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Pabst Extract q 














4 

a 
Dyspepsia 
Loss of appetite is nature’s first 
warning of indigestion, the forerunner 
of dyspepsia. This disease, like ner- 
vousness, is often due to irregular liv- F 
ing, improper food and inattention to % 
diet. The digestive organs areinert, the 
weakened membranes of the overtaxed 
stomach are unable to perform their func- 
tions, and the food you force yourself toeat 
distresses instead of nourishes. Nothing 
will do more to stimulate the appetite and 
aid digestion than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Combining the rich food elements of pure 
barley malt with the tonic properties of 
choicest hops, the nourishment offered in 
this predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach, readily assimilated by 
the blood and its ‘food for the nerves and 
muscles is quickly absorbed by thetissues. 
At the same time, the digestion of other 
foods is aided by promoting the flow of di- 
gestive juices, while the tonic properties 
of the hops create an appetite and tone up 
the system, thus assuring a speedy return 
of health. 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


creates an appetite, aids in the digestion of 
other foods, builds up the nerves and mus- 
cles of the weakened stomach and con- 
quers dyspepsia. It brings strength to the 
weak and overworked, induces refreshing 
sleep and revives the tired brain. 
For Sale at al) Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
S. Serial No. 1921 


4 Free Picture and Book 
f Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet 


and“ Baby s First Adventure’ a beautiful picture of baby 
ife. Both FREE. Add 


Pabst Extract Dept. 64 
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ress 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FINE FAST DAILY TRAINS | 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


AND NEW ORLEANS 


OVER THE 


Coast Line---Road of a Thousand Wonders 


THROUGH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE 
GROVES, PALISADES OF THE RIO GRANDE, 
AND THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURIST CAR 
PARTIES TO CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON IN 
CHARGE OF COMPETENT TOURIST AGENTS 
CONNECTIONS MADE AT NEW ORLEANS 
WITH ALL RAILROAD LINES AND SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY’S NEW YORK — NEW 
ORLEANS AND NEW ORLEANS-HAVANA 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Off with your coat! Roll up your sleeves! Don’t be 
afraid of a rough-and-tumble with work! We offer any 
bright, clean-cut young fellow an opportunity to become 

a a Local Agent for the Oliver 
Typewriter —the fastest selling 
\ writing machine because it is 

the best. , 

The No. 5 Oliver—the new 
model that recently came on 
the market—is having a won- 
derful sale. Its overwhelming 
advantages over old-style 
typewnters of all makes 
have won the day. 

Business houses, great 
and small, are throwing 
out antiquated and “‘ex- 
perimental” machines by 
the wholesale and taking on Olivers. 


The 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
‘The Standard Visible Writer 


has all the improvements known to modern typewniter mak- 
ing—exclusive features that place it far in the lead. 


Everywhere the public is clamoring for demonstrations 
of the new Oliver No. 5. We must have more men at 
once to assist in this great work of demonstrating the 
new machine, = 


We offer permanent posi- 
tions, liberal salaries and 
opportunities of advance- 
ment to men who can 
qualify as Local Agents. ; 

e offer—absolutely© 
free, all expenses paid— 
a Course of Training in THE 
OLIVER SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP, 
and will back you with our powerful resources. 

Does this interest you? Then eel at once for a free copy of 
the remarkable “The Rise of the Local Agent.” Inspiring 
stories from life crowd its many pages. It tells how ambitious 
young men have clim the ladder of Oliver Opportunity and 
plucked the prize of Success. If these stories from real life do not 
stir your ambition and awaken in you a desire to climb, you are not 
the man we are looking for. Write for your copy of the book NOW. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


87 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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‘For 
se 
Dyspepsia 

Loss of appetite is nature’s first 
warning of indigestion, the forerunner 
of dyspepsia. This disease, like ner- 
vousness, is often due to irregular liv- 
ing, improper food and inattention to 
diet. The digestive organs are inert, the 
weakened membranes of the overtaxed 
stomach are unable to perform their func- 
tions, and the food you force yourself toeat 
distresses instead of nourishes. Nothing 
will do more to stimulate the appetite and 
aid digestion than 


Pabst Extract 
{he Best Tonic 


Combining the rich food elements of pure 
barley malt with the tonic properties of 
choicest hops, the nourishment offered in 
this predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach, readily assimilated by 
the blood and its "food for the nerves and 
muscles is quickly absorbed by thetissues. 
At the same time, the digestion of other 
foods is aided by promoting the flow of di- 
gestive juices, while the tonic properties 
of the hops create an appetite and tone up 
the system, thus assuring a speedy return 
of health. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


creates an appetite, aids in the digestion of 
other foods, builds up the nerves and mus- 
cles of the weakened stomach and con- 
quers dyspepsia. It brings strength to the 
weak and overworked, induces refreshing 
sleep and revives the tired brain. 
For Sale at al] Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National iv Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 192 
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23 Free Picture since Book 
( Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet 


Z 


and" Baby's First Adventure’ a beautiful picture of baby 
life. Both FREE. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 64 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FROM 


4.00 


Per Month, for 25 
Months; no labor; 
mo speculation. 


Oregon is the heaviest timbered state 
in the United States. Its forests con- 
tain fir, spruce, larch, pine, cedar, 
hemlock, ash, mahogany and many 
other valuable varieties. Nearly 
$100,000,000.00 has been invested in 
Oregon timber lands within the last 
five years—largely by millionaires who 
are buying—and holding for a still 
greater advance in prices. Oregon 
timber is constantly increasing in value, 
because the demand is increasing. Our 
co-operative plan enables men with 
little capital to combine their small amounts into one powerful fund thus making it pos- 
sible for everyone to share in the large profits being realized from timber. Vast profits 
are being made by quickly transforming this timber into actual lumber and selling it at 
present rising market prices. Our mills, owned and operated by our company, are 
sawing and shipping daily at a heavy profit to our stockholders. Invest now in 


OREGON TIMBER 


$4.00 per month for 25 months, invested now in Oregon Timber, will make you 
the owner of negotiable certificate for 100,000 feet, guaranteed Will soon be worth 
$1,000 besides paying 50% dividends. 

For further particulars—WRITE TODAY 


NORTH-COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


SUITE 27-32 REALTY TRUST BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN MILLS--BEST BANK REFERENCES 


$1000 
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PREVENTING 6MOKE NUISANCE 1847 


What Sixty Years Have Accomplished 


Since 1847 the changes and improvements in every phase of life are almost inconceivable. 
The silver plating industry, like all other lines, has been completely revolutionized, 
but the original brand of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


ware has, for three-score years, ably maintained the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Artistic patterns, correct style, brilliant finish and enduring quality form the 
perfect combination that has made spoons, Knives, forks, etc., marked 
‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” the choice of the majority. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


AN ELECTRIC SMOKELESS TRAIN 1907 


fj, Facts 
Y7 About 1847 


Are revived and 
y reviewed in an 
Z uniquelyillustrated 

publication called the 
/ Silver Standard”—full 
7 of interest to lovers of 

the quaint and curious, 
a copy of which will be 
sent to any one who 80 
requests when writing for 
our Catalogue * (:-14 .” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriven, Conn, 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 
















NEHESTER 
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RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING 
From the ten different models of Winchester repeaters you can surely select 
a rifle adapted for hunting your favorite game, be it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. Winchester rifles are made for low, medium and high power cart- 
ridges in all desirable calibers from .22 to .50, and in styles and weights 
to suit a wide diversity of tastes. No matter which model, caliber or style 
you select you can count on its being well. made, accurate and reliable. 
i Winchester Rifler and Winchester Cartridges are Made for Each Other 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. } 
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FRESH OLIVE OIL ( 


Direct from the maker 
in CALIFORNIA 


condition, possessing the flavor 


This Beautiful Book FREE 


to you—simply send us your name and address 
today and this beautiful little book will be sent 
you immediately. It not only describes the 
wonderful machines used in making 

the permanently adjusted 


but also tells in an interesting way why and 
how the marvelous Rockford Watch is made 
the most accurate timepiece in the world. We'll 
tell you how to get the right watch at a right 
price. Send us your name and address today. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, IIl. 


=—— BOTTLE 





of the ripened fruit (without 
the bitter which is eontained 
in the water of the olive) and 
without the stale or rancid 
taste common to oil that has 





If you will send 10c. to pay postage, | will mail absolutely 
free, a regular 25c., 4 oz. bottle of my fresh olive oil. | am 
willing to do this for all who will give it a thorough trial : 
and order more if they like it. or imparts an oily taste to 
food cooked in it, the reason 





stood in bottles, you can get it 
direct from me. 

This oil passes through the 
last refining process the day before it is 
sent out, and is put up in heavy tins, which 
protect and preserve it better than glass. 

It retains the FRESH taste and is an 
entirely different and very superior 
article. If you once get a taste of my 
fresh olive oil, you will use no other on 
your table, for cooking or for medicinal 
purposes. It is absolutely pure, complies 
fully with the pure food laws, and its 
guarantee of purity is filed with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Freshness in olive oil is essential to its 





C. M. GIFFORD OLIVE 
OIL WORKS 


NOT RANCID 
Bottled Goods 


3. nomrs $0).50 oa2ie. PAREE 


If i 1 oil of 
olives’ in oe ges PREPAID FOR 
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pleasant taste. If you have 
had oil that smells and tastes 
rancid, or burns the throat, 


lies in the age of the oil and 
the way it was exposed to light 


and heat after it was bottled. 


My oil can be kept for months after 
you get it, because it is just from the vats, 
and is in an opaque retainer that keeps 


out the light. Order a can direct. 


Send 


postal or express money order for $2.50, 
and I will send you a full measure half- 
gallon can, equal to 3 quart-size bottles 
that sell for $1.00 a bottle; or you can 
send $4.00 for a full gallon, equal to 6 
bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. Buy 
direct and you will save money and please 


the palate. 
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Finest Ostrich 


Plumes in 
the World 


If you want the very best plume or 
boa that can be made get it from us. 
California climate does more for a 
growing feather than all the Lucerne 
in Africa. Get a native feather fresh 
from the farm; that retains all the life 
and beauty a hardy bird can give it. 
It will be so much better and cheaper 
than the average store goods that you 
will patronize us exclusively. 

Order our 18-inch black or white 
La Belle Plume by mail. Price, $4.50 
delivered free. It is better than most 
feathers retailed at $7.50. Money 
refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Los Angeles Ostrich Farm 
Opposite Eastiake Park 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Our pretty souvenir booklet containing pic- 
tures of the farm, birds, boas, plumes, stoles, 
tips and fans, and factory price list. 














Producing 
jem Silk 


‘4 Southern 






where all the 
conditions 
are ideal 


Write for illustrated literature of the silk 
industry. Interesting, instructive, and full 
of matter of interest to every American. 
Sent free on request. 


Mail Order Department 


36 inch Black Taffeta, pure dye silk, $2.00 
yard. Free delivery anywhere. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Samples of dress silks sent on request. 


California 





















Model G 
Appreciation 


an 
Enthusiasm 

growsgreater every day as the season 
advances, for this new Cadillac, the 
first and only car atits price, proving 
a formidable rival of cars selling at 
from 50 to 100 per cent. higher. 
The price of the Model G is made 
possible only by the unsurpassed 
facilities and equipment of the largest 
factory in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of high- 
grade motor cars. 


Its Guarantee is the 
Name Cadillac 














MODEL G—FOUR CYLINDER—20 H.P. 


Without a Peer at the Price 


Great hill climbing power—plenty of 
speed. Sprightly enough in design to satisfy 
the whims of the young folks; with the 
good form that commends it to fashionable 
family use. Ring type engine governor ; 
smooth, quiet running; sliding gear trans- 
mission ; shaft drive direct on high speed; 
lightness in weight secures utmost tire 
economy. 

Let your nearest dealer give you a 
demonstration. 
Described in Catalog G 


Model H—30 R, p., 4 Cylinder Touring Car, 
Catalog H 

Model M-10 “ p., 4 Passenger Car, 
Catalog MW 


Model K—10 h. p. Runabout, Catalog MW 
Send for catalog of car that interests you. 









CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 








Curtis Silk Farms 
\Dept. B, Los Angeles, Cal.) pin 
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Follow Us; 


For 
This Business 


Will Raise Us All 


—Shakespeare. 













Thousands of men all over the world point to this mark as the beginning of 
their success. Will you follow them? It’s easy. All you have to do is to 
mark the coupon opposite the occupation you like best, then mail it to the 
International Correspondence Schools, who in turn will show you how you, 
too, can be raised from your present position to one that will not only command 
big pay but the respect of the world. 
There’s not a single obstacle in the way. It doesn’t matter who you are or what 
your circumstances. If you can read and write, the International Correspondence 
Schools have an easy way to help you. 


Neither does it matter what your present occupation is or where you live. ThelI.€.S. 
can reach you’as easily as if you were next door to them. 


Therefore, if you are interested enough to learn how the I. €C. S$. can help you 
to qualify for a better position, bigger salary and success— in your spare time — without 
leaving home or your present position, mark and mail the coupon to-day. You'll surely 
do this if you consider your future worth the 
cost of a two cent stamp. 


















There’s no charge for this advice. International Correspondence Schools 
The long line of successful I. €. $. men Pansee nine Mines Eder oleae 
; - 1 rf h m "3 ‘part, how 1 neu fy Fea Sater eolner 
was increased during April by 427, as shown in the pos’ tion before which I have marked X 
w oad number of unsolicited letters the eee ech, Draughtsman] 
Stenographer ‘elephone Kngineer§ 
received telling of salaries increased Advertioem’t Weiter] Hlee- Lighting Supt 
and promotions received through I. C. S. Show Card Writer J Mechan. Engineer 
Window Tri 
training. Many of these men when they cma tor a 
started could barely read and write. nowy nel pew ~ heer oom 
€ ist Archit 
Surely, then, the a C. § can help YOU. Textile Mill Supt. ee 
. ° 9 Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Here is the coupon—it’s ready. Klee. Engineer Mining Engineer 
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Are You? 


Street and No. 
es 
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WOK RENUINE CHINESE 
JADE JEWELRY 


Buy Jade at the gateway of Chinese 
imports and save money. You take no 
risk as we guarantee satisfaction or re- 
fund your money promptly. Finest deep 
Green Jade with Pure Gold 
(24 Karat fine) Mountings. 
Made by Chinese workmen 
under our personal super- 
vision. 


LI Q U ID co U RT Pr LASTE R , Extremely Fashionable 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof SS, Intrinsicall Valuabl 
coating. ‘‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, y - 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, “ee ae 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. design artistic and seldom two 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the feet from being patterns alike. We ship selection 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, packages, express prepaid, for ap- 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are proval. Learn to buy the best 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. ‘‘NEW-SKIN” will Chinese Jade—Beautiful Souvenir 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the Leaflet ‘Jade’ and 80 page Jewel- 
injury is forgotten as “‘NEW-SKIN’’ makes a temporary new ty Catalog No. 8 free on request. 


skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with 
“‘New-Skin” and forget it” is literally true. Brock @ Feagans 
CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW-SKIN”. No one - 
guarantees substitutes or imitations trading on our reputation, and Importing Jewelers 
the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. B d d F 
ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. roadway and Fourth St. 


Sample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration), 25e. Two ounce , ° . 
. bottles (for su’ geo"'s and hospitals), Los Angeles, California 


Ce 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anywhere in the 
























Rings, Brooches, Pendants, 
Bracelets, Scarf Pins, etc. Every 











United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co. cc:se popier st., rookiyn, W. ¥. 








TheRecoil Reloads It 


SPEED? Loaded in half a second. Five shots discharged in one 
second. That’s American action. 
POWER? Its striking force is that of a mighty hammer nearly a 
ton in weight. 
ACCURACY? Five bullets in a one-inch circle at 75 yards. 
SAFETY? A solid breech. Cartridge is locked in the chamber 
until bullet and gas have left the rifle. 
Take-Down System, .35, .32, and 30-30 Remington calibres. 
Vrite Department 12 


for new 
Tilustrated Catalogue 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
ILION, . 


Salesroom Agency 
515 Market St., San Francisco. $15 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Vine is Better Than the 
Mine in California To-day 





WE OFFER YOU AN INVESTMENT IN A FIRST-CLASS 
VINEYARD IN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 





Read our terms and when you understand them you will take shares. You will come in on 
exactly the same basis as the incorporators and share in the profits the same. It is your 
money in connection with ours that will make profit for us all. This is an opportunity 
for you to be a vineyard owner without having to give your time to the care of the vines. 





Because of the enormous profits that have been made from grapes in San Joaquin County and that will 
be made for all time, now that prices are firmly fixed and the market for California wines is extending by 
leaps, the STOCKTON VINEYARD COMPANY was formed for the purpose of entering this industry. To 
make the biggest money it is necessary to have a large vineyard, carrying its own winery, so that none of 
the profits may be deflected and that the vines may be planted and cared for in the most skillful and modern 
manner. This Company has secured 640 acres of the finest land in San_ Joaquin for the growing of wine 
grapes. Under the supervision of Louis Sciaroni, noted as a grape and wine expert for the last thirty years 
in Switzerland, Italy, and this State, it has already set out 200 acres of vines and will set out 200 acres 
next season and 200 more the following. This is a large undertaking and costs money. With the capital 


the company has it could plant a smaller vineyard without selling stock but the profits would be much less. - 


That is why it offers stock in the project. 

We have laid out a model vineyard. We have just a mile square of land, the soil of the finest, a sandy 
loam, easily worked and fine for grapes. On three sides of the tract are county roads, on the fourth an 
irrigating ditch. It is likely, however, that irrigation will not be necessary. Two double rows of fruit trees 
will cross each other in the center of the tract, lining the roads that will extend from side to side and 
making two miles of double trees. English walnuts will border the four sides. In addition to the 200 acres 
of vines and the fruit trees on the roads crossing through them, there are now on the place a new bunk- 
house, barn, and tank-house, all costing $5000; and a rabbit tight fence shipped from the East surrounds the 
entire tract. Nothing is to be spared to make this the finest and best paying vineyard in the whole world. 

The Company is incorporated for $150,000 only, at $1 per share, which leaves plenty of limit for big 
dividends when the profits begin to come in. It gives an unusual guarantee. For the first three years, to 
tide over the time the vines are maturing, the San Joaquin Valley Bank will pay each investor 4 per cent a 
year on his money. It will so indorse every certificate of stock. 

The Company offers 50,000 shares of stock for sale. You have the land, the vines, the certainty of profit 
when the grapes come in and better interest on your money guaranteed you in the meantime than the savings 
banks will pay. This is not an investment in which you are taking a chance, like a mine. Everything is in 
sight. The increase in value of this land alone after planted will more than double the value of your 
stock. An ordinary price for bearing wine and table grape land in this county is $500 an acre and $1000 is 
not infrequent. One grower, whose name we will give you upon inquiry and for whom Mr. Sciaroni chose 
the land and planted the ‘vines, made last year 25 per cent on a valuation of $1000 an acre. 

It is not unreasonabie to say that the annual dividends upon the stock at par value will be 50 per cent 
a_ year. If only 20 per cent, which may be deemed a certainty, your investment would be a splendid one. 
This stock should be easily worth $2.50 at the end of two years, and $5 when the vines are in full bearing. 

The men who formed this corporation are responsible and respected citizens of Stockton. Make inquiry 
concerning any of them and you will find so. They are H. Rumenapf, wholesale-hay and grain dealer, 
president; R. B. Teefy, cashier San Joaquin Valley Bank, secretary; Tohn H. Smith, of Smith & Lang, dry 
goods merchants, treasurer; W. L. Brennan, liveryman, and John A. Inglis, owner of State Bakery. 

The Company makes no profit on the stock itself. No salaries are paid any of the officers. To plant 
and cultivate a large vineyard in the intensive style necessary to make the big success that this company 
contemplates, requires a great deal of money. Then there will be 50,000 shares reserved for the establishing 
of a winery and the making of other improvements when the vines are in full bearing. The incorporators 
will make their profit from the vineyard itself, just like every other shareholder. 

Some very conservative figures of profits from grape growing in San Joaquin County for the last fifteen 
years, as prepared by Frank A. West, president of the celebrated West winery are given: 

Ezra Fiske, smallest receipts $28 per acre, average for fifteen years $49 per acre; Fitzgerald estate, 
smallest $24, average $56; D. H. Loveland, smallest $15, average $82; J. W. Bunch, smallest $78 average $098; 
A. L. Bonham, smallest $30, average $101. ‘ 

The Company wishes to sell this stock rapidly to meet existing needs for money. This stock will not last 
long. The fullest inquiry and investigation are requested. Call on any of the members and you will be 
shown and explained everything in connection with the enterprise. ‘The land is what is known as the 
O’Malley ranch, seventeen miles from Stockton, three miles from Escalon and the Santa Fe, and five miles 
from Ripon on the Southern Pacific. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


STOCKTON VINEYARD COMPANY 


CARE H. RUMENAPF & CO. 


220 South Center Street, Stockton, California 
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Effectiveness of Hardware 


The architectural effectiveness of a house may be emphasized by the char- 

acter of the hardware trimmings. The importance of right selection cannot 

be too strongly impressed upon the prospective builder, so if you are plan- 
ning to build a new home, or remodel the old, choose the hardware yoursel/. 

In this way you can keep the cost at its lowest figure, and at the same time 

know that in quality and appearance the hardware is in keeping with 
your ideas of what is appropriate. 


SARGENT’S 





is made in a wide range of designs that 
accord with any architectural style or 
period. With the aid of SARGENT’S Beck 
of Designs (sent free) you can make a 
selection that will harmonize with the 
new home and exactly suit your own 
taste. Besides illustrating nearly 
70 different styles of hardware, the 
Book of Designs describes the Easy 
Spring Principle of Sargent’s 
Locks. 

Our Colonial Book will be of real 
value to you if your ideas favor the 
Colonial in architecture. Compli- 
mentary Copy upon request. 

SARGENT & CO. 
165 Leonard St., New York 








SHIRT WAIST, 99c 


Do You Embroider? 
To advertise our shirt 
waist patterns, we will 
send to any address 
this handsome shirt 
waist attern, 
stamped forshadow 

embroidery, com- 

plete with floss for 
working andlesson 
showing how to do 
the work, all for 99c. 
IMPORTANT—Ifyouwish 
your parcelsent by registered 
mail, enclose 8c extra. 


THE NEEDLECRAFT SHOP 3:3,Yestineton sree 





























The only supporters that 
absolutely improve every .,]] 
figure. : : As 
May be worn either with 


Give the effect of an ex- 
pensive imported corset 
and are adjustable to any 
front effect. Always comfortable. 

Do not drag on the muscles of the back, 
but area support. 

Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00; 
from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, pink or blue. Kindly give 
waist measure. ; 

Ask for our booklet of elastic dress accessories 
when ordering. 

















SING FAT CoO.,, INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness venue 


Brauch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 





Formerly 
614 
Dupont 
street, 
Chinatown 











36 ed 




















A. STEIN & GO., SOLE MFGRS. 330 West Congress St. Chicaco 

















THISISA 
GUARANTEE 

OF — 
i) SATISFACTION 


Price, _mercer- 
ized, 25c., = 
. colors ; ilk 
the socks tidy ain 
Fresh, new leading furnish- 
long-lived elastic ers, or direct. 













Cannot slip or 
bind. Keeps 


A. STEIN & CO., 152 Center Avenue, CHICAGO 
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A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 





W E 


Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system you 
can make money in a few weeks without interfering with vour present occupation. 
Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to 
handle than any other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law 
Course FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 726 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The original real estate co-operative company 
No connection with any other concern of similar name 





Are You Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications 
and details from $3 up. Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 
taining 75 of the latest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows 
costing from $400 to $9000. Send 
Stamp today for my $5 sketch 


Vv. W. VOORHEES, ARCHITECT 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 










proposition, 
46-48 EITEL BUILDING, 


will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance | 













———r1p 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 








Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘“‘Channel’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’”’ Clamp 
Frogs, ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 








1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 


Unequaled for Business Correspondence 
Bank Bond Sample Books and Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 
CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 














San Francisco, California 
Los Anaeles, California 


2108 Market Street, 
1022 San Pedro Street 






































GARDNER GUM CO., Seattle, Washington 





KOHLBERG & CO 
526 Washington St 
San Francisco, Cal 





| FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 


a HOME, Come to 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 


enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER. OF COMMERCE 
Los Angeles, California 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies, Household Goods 


_NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 





TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO STOCK BROKERS 
#5 Formerly 306 Montgamery St 
324 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Have resumed business 
in their Own Building | 
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HEN you go outing take the Aetna 


Soups and Entrees. 
to get better. 
@Pure and delicious hot food without fire. 
@A little cold water poured into the outer can 
heats the food in a few minutes—no fire, no 

cook or utensils necessary. 

@ Order through your grocer or from us. 
@Three sample cans soup, express prepaid 
for $1.00. 

@ Descriptive booklet, ‘Hot Food Without 


Fire,” free on request. 


It is impossible 


AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Mobiloil 

is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

. ments of every make 

of automobile. It comes in various grades 
—a special -_ “ae aes make of engine. 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
pacities. Send for Mobiloil book- 
let which lists every make of 
automobile and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil touse foreach. It’s 
free. Mobiloil manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
a omate 











This Catalog | 


Will Help You Solve 
Your Water Supply Problem 


then you should write for our complete 

64-page illustrated catalog. It will help 
you a that problem to your entire satisfac- 
tion as well as economically and permanently. 

No matter whether your requirements are 
moderate or extensive, this catalog will help 
you out of your difficulties. 

If you live in the country or in the suburbs, 
you may have water service equal to that 
offered by the best city water works. 


[' YOU havea water supply problem to solve, 





WATER. SUPPLY?,.' 





If you live in the city and the pressure is 
not strong enough, or the water is impure, or 
the water rental is exorbitant, you will get 
some valuable suggestions from our catalog. 

If you are interested in the water supply 
subject as it relates to country and city build- 
ings, public institutions, hotels, neighborhood 
water works and small towns, then you should 
get this book. 

Our catalog gives complete information 
regarding the . 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 








With the Kewanee System, we avoid all eleva- 
ted and attic tank troubles; and we do away with 
old fashioned methods, replacing them with 
modern scientific, practical and more satisfac- 
tory equipment. 

We furnish complete plants, including ade- 
quate pumping and storage facilities. But, in- 
stead of utilizing gravity pressure, the water is 


delivered by air pressure, with the Kewanee 
System. 

Everything is out of sight and thoroughly 
protected from extremes in weather. Excellent 
fire protection is assured, and each plant will 
last a lifetime—and longer. 

But, write for our catalog and get full infor- 
mation. Ask for Catalog No. 23. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Ill. 


32 Broadway, New York 


820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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ERICKSON & PETERSEN 


Wells Fargo Building, Portland, Oregon 


GENERAL RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 










Icy TIRES 
ave you troub € aud money. NG. est YCLE Ti Nails, 
IN glass and snags will not let the air out. Made from 







der at sale price. Give size tire mothe 
Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sport- 
THE Goods free. Dealers wanted. 


st 
DEPT 12) CHICAGOM APAIR 






tations, guarantee tagon each tire. ( A95 














NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 
give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting 
STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
United States Express Bldg., Trinity Place and Rector St., New York City. $08 Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco, California 











YOUR WATER PROBLEM SOLVED 


Irrigation, Country Homes, Town Water Works 


ta ti Rife Hydraulic Ram 


and you can raise itany height. Cheapest and mostsatisfactory means of fresh 





















water supply known. No care needed, always going. no repairs. SOLD ON 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, Send for book and investigate. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Building, New York, 
‘apital £500,000 Surplus 4 Profits $195,115.48 Deposits $2,750,000 
GEORGE W Map ES, President ME RD, Vice-President M. ROWLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
C. T. BENDER, Cashier G. H TAYLOR, Assistant Cashier FRED stabTMU LLER. 2nd Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
G. W. MAPES, M. E. WARD, A. H. MANNING, A. M. WARD, D. A. BENDER, F. M. ROWLAND C. T. BENDER 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. Bonds and 
other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 








] 
| 


Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 


Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 


Henry Lund & Company | 


San Francisco and Liverpool 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description Sask stand for ctaen end ‘Mont: 
Contractors of Railway Material | “ LITY” gomery Streets, San 

QUA Francisco, California. 

628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California | 




















FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


J. B. LEviISON, 2np. v. P. & Manine SEc’y 
THOMAS M. GARDINER, TREASURER 














BERNARD FAYMONVILLE Vice-Pres 


Louis WEINMANN, Secretary WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT 
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““MONARCH” Pneumatic Tools 





PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING MACHINES 
" AIR COMPRESSORS 
Murphy American Metal Car Roofs RIVETERS, DRILLS 
200,000 now in use. The only reliable outside CHIPPING HAMMERS 
roof. Murphy Improved Winslow Car Roofs. WOOD BORING 
ALWAYS STANDARD WHEN ONCE ADOPTED MACHINES 




















Complete Plants for the Transmission of Power by Compressed Air 


Standard Railway Equipment Co. St. Louis, Missouri 

















TO SUNSET’S READERS 


Cut this out, fill in the blanks with names of your friends, and mail to us. We will send each a 
recent copy of SUNSET MAGAZINE and two beautiful pictures from THE ROAD OF A 
THOUSAND WONDERS, (a beautiful book in four colors, showing the marvels of California and the West.) 





EE OOM ile AOL E Ps EE oO NE aR LET Oe 
CR lhee 5 cn UE tgs a oka wne BE ete ON ee ee ae eee 
eis cheers cs ea es sic NN ot. scusceupinmaaapedaonsbesidaashiaste 
crib tecchcbectenndaees PIE cos hiciah sesnittorticsiveiueci 
eb slide tenn richaanasaho cia Mia sane RS Scie Ds Scat ntcinnnanniknsdahae tind: 
EAL RRS! 1 ne ee PUNO Root cccnnterlesfoieteas pet Bs 
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E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
1532 Market Street 


San Francisco, California F 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 





lied exclusively by this firm 











| MALTHOID ROOFING 


is the ready to lay roofing that 
lasts longest and gives best service 
winter or summer. 


& Malthoid occupies a prominent place in the plans | 
of architects engaged in the erection of Class ‘“A"” | 


and other first class structures in this city. 
Write for tree booklet 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 


Guerrero St. near 15th, 
Union Savings Bank Building 


- San Francisco, California 
- Oakland, California 





LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL OILTANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








and General Sheet, and 
Plate Steel Work : : 
Irrigation Susetics 








Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 


& 

| 

| 

. ee 

| Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks 
| 

b 

e 

d 

® 











I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 
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The Mt. Tamalpais —_ 





Steamer ‘‘Tamalpais’’ Leaving Sausalito Ferry, Foot of Market 
Street. 




















a = z een : = 
Alcatraz Island, U. S. Military ion Mt. Tamalpais in i 
Distance. 




















Mt. Tamalpais from San * Bay, Showing Railroad 
Winding up the Mountain. 











Big Trees of Redwood Canon, on New Branch of Mt. 
Tamalpais Railway. 








View from the Mt. Tamalpais Train, San Francisco in the 
istance. 








“Tavern of Tamalpais,” pm Open, on the Summit of Mt. 
amalpais. 


California’s Wonder 
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CHOCOLATES 


ARE BEST 


GIVE NEW DELIGHT TO EVERY 
LOVER OF CHOICE CONFECTIONS 


In each box a splendid assortment of rich cream, 
nut and fruit centers, coated with smooth, pure choco. 
late flavored to deliciousness. € As wholesom2 and 
pure as candy can be made. 4 Inevery boxa dain- 
tily figured doily. © @ Your dealer should have Sunset 
Chocolates. If he does not, send us his name and 60 
cents for a handsome J lb. box or $1.20 for a 2 |b. 
box delivered free. 

ROCHESTER MARSHMALLOW CO. 

26 Mortimer St. Rochester, N. Y. 











MODEL ‘‘B°° 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Satisfying As No Other Suspender Can 
Easier, better made, more lively rubber than any other 
trouser support, with unbreakable, non-rusting parts, 
permitting smooth, graceful trouser hang, with abso- 
lute body freedom in every position. This is the 
IDEAL SUSPENDER FOR MAN, YOUTH OR BOY 
Light, Heavy, or Extra Heavy or Extra Long (No Extra Cost) 
If you want the best, ask your dealer for Model ‘‘B’’ Bull Dog 
Suspenders. If he cannot supply you we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


HEWES &€ POTTER 


Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 18 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
New Model ‘‘C’’ Bull Dog Suspenders, for sloping 
shoulders, positively cannot slip off the shoulders. 
Very comfortable and durable. Try a pair. 50 cents 
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FIRST OFFERING OF 


100,000 Shares of the 
idelity Copper Co. 


AT TEN CENTS 
per Share 


(PAR VALUE $1.00) 


Property located in the famous Seven Devils District, Idaho 


The Seven Devils District is today attracting more attention than any copper 
district in the world, and promises soon to be producing millions of wealth 
that for centuries have been slumbering in the bowels of the earth awaiting 
the advent of transportation. So rich are the copper ores of this district that 
for years past tons of high grade copper ore have been packed out by mules 
and shipped hundreds of miles to the smelter. 


RAILROAD NOW BUILDING 

The O. R.& N, is now building from Hunt- 
ington to Lewiston direct by this property. 
Several thousand men are now working on 
the grade, and the road will be completed as 
far as our property in the near future, and 
we expect to be shipping ore inside of twelve 
months from this date. 


PROPERTY 


The property consists of 17 full claims, 
with strong surface outcroppings and well 
defined ledges of high grade copper glance 
and native copper on every claim. The claiins 
extend from the river to the top of the 
mountain. The ore can be loaded on the cars 
from the mouth of the tunnel bya short aerial 
tram. The entire property is owned by the 
company and is entirely free from debt. 


MANAGEMENT 

The property will be financed and man- 
aged by the Stock and Bond Department of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company, one of 
Portland’s wide-awake banking and trust 
companies, which is sufficient guarantee to 
those who know us to know that the 
property will be a success. 


ANOTHER CALUMET AND HECLA 

An expert who recently visited this prop- 
erty and who is well acquainted with the 
geology and formation of the lake copper 
region says this district bids fair to rival the 
famous Lake Superior district in a few 
years, as the formation of the two districts 
is identical. 

Fidelity Copper will make its stockholders 
independent for life. Do you want to be 
one of them? 


For Full Information, Maps, Prospectus, Etc., Address 
STOCK AND BOND DEPARTMENT 


Commonwealth Trust Company 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 


Portland 


Oregon 
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9 Hours from San Francisco 


THE 
WAY 





YOSEMITE 


16 Hours from Los Angeles 


NEW 
TO 


\“= 2 3 es /) 


OSEMITE VALLE 
_ ml 


IS VIA THE 





FINE TRAIN 


2:30 PM 
EVERY DAY 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD 





A ae as ‘fe A ee 
60 Mile  * +! Formerly 
Chain 2 Days 
of of 
Mountains Hot 
Cliffs : Dusty 
Crags é Staging 
Rapids a Now 
and aeons 4 Hours 
Falls i. in an 
in the hs Observa- 
Merced sas ake tion 
River REE Car 
Canyon a 


STEEL HIGHWAY 


FROM MERCED, CAL., TO THE PARK LINE 








ROUND: TRIP 


MERCED TO igi 
YOSEMITE RAIL AND STAGE 








WRITE O. W. LEHMER, TRAFFIC MANAGER OF THE 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD CO. 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA Southern Pacific and 


Santa Fe Agents 





Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe Agents 
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Two of 


Varney & Green’s 
Latest Bulletins 
You Will See Them Everywhere 


GHIRARDELLIS COCOA 


DELICIOUS cause” NOURISHING 











You Mr. Manufacturer should consult 

us and learn the right way to 
§ 

get your products before the public 


Main Office, Stevenson St., near 14th, San Francisco 
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The Pillsbury Photo Post Card 


Something entirely new and distinctive in mailing 
souvenirs. The GREEN CARBON CARD with 
the half-tint border. @ Five hundred of our choicest 
Western subjects have been turned into carte sizes. 
Tho these have been on the market less than a fort- 
night, dealers advise us that they are by far the most 
desirable photo post card ever offered for sale. Q We 
retail or wholesale them in any quantity, from twelve 
to twelve thousand, at a list price of Fifty Cents the 
dozen. Liberal discount quoted and sample card sent 
to the trade on application. @ Remember, it’s the 
Green Carbon Card with the half-tint border. In writ- 
ing please address, “‘Manager Post Card Department” 





Pillsbury Picture Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHERS PICTORIAL ADVERTISERS 
Main Office and Factory, Telegraph Avenue and 60th Street, Oakland, California 








| G ALEN Ae SIGN AL Cable Address: ULCO 
OIL COMPANY A BC Code, 4th Edition 


Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA Western Union Telegraph Code 


American Lumberman Telecode 








Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 


GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for iM 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. nion um er 0. 
Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 


organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 


nished free of charge to patrons interested in the Redwood and Pine Lumber 
economical use of oils. 
— ‘ i i » Shingl 
Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles ingles, 


Split Shakes, Etc. 


Galena Railway Safety Oil Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


Made especially for use in Headli = Cab, ania 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 





long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
out chimney, as the burner requires. n> 
Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 


cold test, and splendid sravity. 
Please write to home office for further particulars, 


Charles Miller, President mens 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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GEO. I. COCHRAN, President GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


\—_—, Covers in One Policy 


HILGARIF @ BEAVER, Inc. 
General Agents 
903 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary 
In Charge of Southern California Agencies 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal. Listen to the Agent. 


Stews and 
Hashes 


are given just 

‘é : 
See that Lea @ Perrins’ sig- Sf that finish- 
nature is on wrapper and label. — ing touc — 
which makes 


a dish perfect, by using 


Lea & Perrins Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. It gives appetiz- 


ing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 
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Oy cate ete eae, 
BUY DIRECT AT PRODUCERS’ PRICES 


CAWSTON’S 
—==CALIFORNIA== 


PLUMES 


f The Cawston trade-mark which is attached to each 
ae 


One of Cawston’s magnifi- 
cent Ostriches from which 
are taken the finest feathers 
in the world. 8 feet tall 
and capable of reaching 10 
feet when a tempting orange 
is placed in view. 












feather Ae insures it to be the best of its kind in 
the world 


SUPERIOR 'TO ALL, OTHERS 


Free Delivery to all parts of the World. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


im | 





Favored by the ideal climate of Southern California we have 
developed here the largest and finest specimens of feather-producing 
birds in the world. Our feathers have life, lustre, beauty and strength 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Made in our factory on the farm and 
sold direct. We also do repairing. Send us your old feather goods and 
have them made to look like new by our expert workers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


How the Ostrich lives, its peculiar characteristics etc., inter- 
estingly told. Superb illustrations. Half-tone pictures of Cawston Fine 
tips, plumes, boas, stoles, muffs, fans etc., and acomplete price list of all sinps 


of our goods. — GROW 
FINE 
When in California visit the Farm. Beautiful Semi- FEATHERS 


Tropical Parks. Ostriches of all sizes and ages. 


AWSTO 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. BOX 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. - 
iene eiiiniainenataiinpsaatatiatnammanectaleiiaibiniaaitinianainemninmaal 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 





" elbesingpiias™* 








C SLD IN ELE 4. sis. 4'8'o 44's saw caediace 1.5 

__ CLASS A he ze Fo) OUR PRICE 
Piierioan: Bays dass 5 66sec see $1.00 Review of Reviews 

American Inventor. .. 1.50 Any two of Woman’s Home Companion.... 1. $4.00 


American Magazine. << 2c 
Better Fruit .. 1.00 these Success . 


Business World. ++ 1.00 $1 65 EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 


Camera 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... AND WORTH IT. 


Cinciunati Enquirer, wuney- os : 
Cosmopolitan . be SRT RP EG: avaia Nie se,civaisiediaiceates $1.50 OUR PRICE 
Se : ‘ Ly MNEs A descoumhes ere 1.50 $3 50 
300: ouse eeping. : 1.00 7 

Harper’s Bazar. ‘ ¢ 2 SUNSET sseesiadeadl — 
Modern Woman. ‘EES ale aeeane 0 SUNERT . ...,00ccsccsscese: $1.50 ) OUR PRICE 
of these Pacific Monthly : $2.00 














tdoo 
Pacific. Monthiy. : 
Philistine . ... : 
Photo Be One Magazine Free py Se 
desired ANY 


hoto Beacon. 
Physical Culture. : of the above, ma and sent to any address 
Seen —.. ” 100 : ener MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 
tyle mer. Dressmaker.... 1.00 
Suburban Life . 1.50 with any two Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
uccess . i have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
Table Talk... : of these We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
Toledo Blade, “weekly any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
Woman’s Home Companion.. tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 


World To-day munity. 


JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 
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It’s The Little 
Things That Tell 


whether deat home i is spick and span. 
3 in One” cleans and keeps 
bright nickle parts of stoves, 
door piste, . bath room fixtures, 
etc. Lubricates clocks, guns, 
sewing machines, bicycles. 
Polishes and removes stains 
and scars from pianos, fine 
furniture, all varnished sur- 
faces. Contains no acid, no 
disagreeable odor, will not dry 
out, cake, gum or collect dust. 


Write now for liberal 
ee ~ 7. bottle and 
G. W. COLE ae naar. 
33 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 




















RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 


for near a century 
For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--500 & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet 


Mrs.Wipslow’s . « 
Soothing sey: $ 


mothi ore for their’ € 
children pn oon 











te the best 7 for Te 
druggists in every part of the hy 

< ay TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOW’S 

: SOOTHING SYRUP and take no other kind, 


@ 

all pais, € 

fae colic, is = none men to the “tasteyand ¢ 
@ 

€@ 








as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 
to nse dnring the teething period 


44444644464 EE 











‘CONTINENTAL | 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. . . . . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


- Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 








hes 





y, 


The 


National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
Er LAL 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 


Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
Santa Maria 
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SANBORN VAIL & CO. 


839-84] -845-847-849-851 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





W holesale 4 
and Retail la A aming 


also 


Mirrors, Artist’s Materials, Framed Pictures, 
Filing Cabinets 





PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“HOLLYWOOD CARBONS” 


ASK YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER FOR THEM 





“BENEDICTION” 
BY BURNE-JONES 














Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 








AND PRINTERS 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


. 1617-19 Mission Street 
road Work of All Kinds a= 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 
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UN UNSE 


PHOTO SupPLy Co. 





MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE 





AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS 


A R G O DEVELOPING PAPER A R cS O 


PRINTS BY ANY LIGHT 


DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


poz. GRO: poz. 
3% x 3% $0.12 = 20 
4 x5 15 .50 


GROSS 
3% x 4% $0.12 $1.20 
> xy -30 3.00 


BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
1262 BROADWAY - - - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





PHOTO 
PRINTING 
AND 
DEVELOPING 
AT 
CUT PRICES 
Roll film of 12 

exposures, 10c. 


Roll film of 6 ex- 
posures, 10c. 


Dry plates and 
- femitice 25c 


PHOTO 
PRINTING 


(UNMOUNTED) 


14x2 ..3cea 
2% x 2%..4cea 
2% x 3%..4cea 
3% x 3%..5cea 
3% x 4%..5cea 
2% x4%..5cea 
* x5 ..60¢ 
3% x 5%..6cea 
5 «7 .10ceéa 


PLATES 


4% x 6%..8cea 
5. x8 ..10ce 














Instantaneous Steam Generators 


For power, house heating and all purposes where steam or hot 


water is required 


SIZE No. 2———$100.00 


Complete with gas burner and three lengths of 4-inch venting 





| USES GAS FOR FUEL 





Economical, absolutely safe from explosion 


Simple as a kitchen boiler 


NO PERMIT NECESSARY 


Just the thing for butchers, dairies, vulcanizing and small power 


usage. 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


Demonstration in our exhibition rooms 


THE GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


1131 Polk Street near Sutter, San Francisco, California 
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Rand, 
McNally 





HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 

machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quicxly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 








Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 





Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 


Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 








HERE are 250,000 Bell telephone sub- 
scribers on the Pacific Coast. If ‘you 
are one of them, you can talk from 








wherever you chance to be—on your vaca- 
tion trip, for example—to your wife at home 
or your boss or clerk at the office. The toll 
rates are low and the service speedy. There 
are many other reasons why The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
‘service is the most desirable for you 
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GET AN EASILY- 
OPERATED ENGINE 


IRRIGATION 
= PUMPING = 


HEN you buy an engine for irri- 
gation pumping you don’t want 
to get one that will require an 

engineer to run. What you want is an 
engine that will practically run itself for 
hours ata time. One that is sure and 
safe and steady, one that is simple in 
construction, and easily understood and 
operated. 
1. H. C. GASOLINE ENGINES 

are that kind, and for that reason are 
especially adapted to pumping for irri- 
gation. A small boy can look after an 
I. H. C. Engine, and run it as success- 
fully and economically as anyone. Look 
it over once or twice is all that’s 
necessary in a day’s run. 

Now, what else do you want in an 
engine for irrigation pumping? 

ECONOMY—To be sure, you want an 
engine that will pump the largest amount 
of water at a small cost. And here 
again I. H. C. gasoline engines fill the 
bill. Ordinary stove gasoline is the fuel, 
and the cost per hour will be about 14c 
per horse power—about 45c a day for a 


Agent or write nearest 
Serta agency for 
Wustrated catalogue. 


ray 
ia 
I 











Call on our Local 


zB WN . ul 


three-horse power engine working 10 
hours. That’s cheap enough isn’t it? 
And convenient. You can buy gasoline 
by the barrel, and always have plenty 
of fuel on hand 

DURABILITY— Because I. H. C. engines 
are simple and strong in construction, 
they are durable too. There’s nothing 
much about them that can wear out. 
Repairs are small and inexpensive; parts 
can always be readily obtained, and you 
can replace them yourself. 

EASE OF OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY-—these are three good points that 
help give I. H. C. gasoline engines a 
superiority over others. ; 

If you are now using any other power, 
or if you are planning to pump for irri- 
gation this year, go to our local agent 
and examine these famous engines. They 
are made in various styles (Vertical and 
Horizontal, Stationary and Portable) 
and in sizes ranging from 2 to 20-horse 
power. During the seasons when not 
in use for pumping they can be made to 
serve in a hundred other ways. 


Western General Agencies: Denver, Colo.; Portiand, Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Helena, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 
























STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 


GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


| DENNISON and KING STREETS 


EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and Com- 
pound and for all Gauges of Track 


Locomotives oesteienty adapted for Logging and In- 
dustrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces. 


Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mauufacturing Company. 


Electric Motor ~" Trailer Trucks for Railway and 
Suburban Service 


BURNHAM WILLIAMS & CO. "HARails BNSYiVeRlbS 
& Cable Address, “BALDWIN” Philadelphia 

Pacific Coast Agents: waa, DIMOND & CO., 426 California Street, San Francisco, California 
LLIAM P. EVANS, 306 Lumber Exchange, Portland, Oregon; Maynard Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














CITY PRINTING CO. § CITY PRINTING CO. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
CITY ADVERTISING co COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. WE HANDLE LOCAL 
s ADVERTISING FOR EASTERN FIRMS s TO INT 


LOCAL AND PUBLICATION ADVERTISING THEIR GOODS OR DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRINTED MATTER TO CALI- 


CITY STATIONERY CO. FORNIA CITIES 


CITY AGENCY Co, | SITY_AGENCY CO. 


SPECIALTY AND NOVELTY ARTICLES CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL GOODS FOR SALE TO THE 

EASTERN PUBLIC BY MAIL ORDER. SEND FOR OUR LISTS. 

WE ALSO DESIRE FOR CALIFORNIA TRADE ALL KINDS OF 

41 FOURTH STREET EASTERN ARTICLES & AGENCIES. SEND US YOUR PROPOSITIONS 
NEAR MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA LLOYD C. COMEGYS, General Manager 











0S” SEAMLESS STEEL [UME 
a: Greatest Strength Least Wer g/t 
235 Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIRICATIONS- WE QUOTE PRICES . 
SHEALBN SIREL TUBE GD. Goncral Sale sOefiee RTSIRG BU 


WRAACKH OLVACES —- 











REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"Eastern Star" Hams and Bacon 
Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Purity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Banks: 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest Nation 3ank in California 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL BANK 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 365,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with safe banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid Up . . . . % 6,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,000,000.00 
Total . . . . « $10,000,000.00 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





P. E. BOWLES, E. W. WILSON, 
President Vice-president 


====0PEN AN ACCOUNT WITH=== 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Gro. N. O’Bxien, Cashier 





THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts, 


San Francisco, California 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 








T" Anglo-Californian Bank, L* 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - — 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


car Je C Sa ere 


cot SS Ss Sea 
{ Ween PANAMA 
meg San FRANCISCO LonpDOoN 
City or Mexico YOKOHAMA 


hit ie imi aie aw kei el $3,250,000.00 
SS aS ae ee ee 3,416, ‘083. 37 
Kose SHANGHAI Honc Kone 
pau BomMBay SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General 
Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current 
Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


San Francisco BRANCHES: 


Wiiuram H. HicH, MANAGER 


Main Office—415 MontTGOoMERY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA). 
Uptown Office—2045 SuTTER STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisc be obtained by Corr ii i 
info : x i Oo may y esponding with any 


“sf 


—— 





The Prosperity The CROCKER NATIONAL BANK 














pages. 








of a Community SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
is best indicated by the activity of its banking 
mee Sieceii a x Oa CROCKER BUILDING, JUNCTION POST AND MARKET STREETS 
a Can’ get tae: moemalion: COMERS: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
banking conditions in San Francisco by cor- 
respondence with any of the banks on these mee wg by Safe Deposit Boxes 








THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street; San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus. ...... EE eee EP ree $ 2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash... +: Dee e eee ea gge cess aeevee ed» 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906.... ts 5s ERR gms VARS = +3 was boo age he's 58,581 01 7.28 





_ F. TILLMANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First. Vice-president; EMIIy ROHTE, Second 
Vice-president; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst: @ashier; GEO? TOURNY, Secy.; 
A. H. MULLER, Asst. Secy.; GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorhéys. 

Directors: F. TILLMANN, Jx., DANIEL MEYER; EMIL«ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. N. 
WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE,-W..S. GOODFELLOW. 











W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice President E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice-President Rh. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business Exclusively 

















A place for the accumulation of the savings 
of those who are satisfied with such return on 
their money as can be obtained from invest- 
ments that offer absolute security and ready 
convertibility when money is needed. 














DIRECTORS: 


E.B.Ponp W.C. B. DE FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
WitiraM A. MAGEE Jacos BarRTH 
Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplts = == $2,065,534. Ropert WATT 
Total Assets -~ - -= = 35,729,530. 


N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY Streets 





FOUNDED JUNE 18, 1862 
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GOLDEN SLATE 
LIMITED 


SEALYON 1906-1907 
OPENED DEC 167 


SANFRINCSCO| (Hic gg aay 


LOS ANGELES +4 EL PASO 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK, —“~ISLAND 






































160 ACRES, TWO YEARS 

OLD, 53 MILES SOUTH OF MODESTO 
in the famous TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT, on main lateral, 60 acres 
Zinfandel, 20 Thompson Seedless, 48 Burgundys, 32 Carignane, all vines staked, 
complete set of new buildings, rabbit tight fence, telephone, rural route, 100 
yards to school, sub-irrigates, 5 feet to water, first-class drinking water, climate 


perfect. Price $200.00 per acre or will exchange for unencumbered income 
property. Address owner, A. B. SHoEMAKE, MopEsTo, CALIFORNIA. 






















Te eae . PEE 


- | BUY LAND 
in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


1 IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 
CERES, CALIFORNIA 

















SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 







SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 

















Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 





NORTH BEND, on COOS 

BAY, will be THE NEXT 

METROPOLIS on the 

PACIFIC COAST. 

THERE ARE BUT THREE , monthly. 
PROTECTED DEEP SEA KS ee a ee 


HARBORS ON THE 
UNITED STATES 


—$60,000 


land four years ago, 
\ now has over 2,000 
people. @ North Bend is 


richest timber country in the 
World comprising over one 
hundred and twenty-seven billion 


KS feet. @ North Bend has saw mills, 
wv 


WESTERN COAST > the natural outlet of the 


BETWEEN CANADA (Sy 
AND MEXICO 
lumber mills and factories, and is 


—GOLDEN 
offering generous inducements to secure 

GATE, COOS more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 

BAY AND propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 
@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 

Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 

Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 

and the Coast cities. The Government geological 

survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 

bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 


Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 
“Beat the Railroad to Coos Bay.” 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP- 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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We are opening up 


the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 
ley under irrigation for the 
first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 
right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
IRRIGATION 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST VALLEY 


“THE 
SACRAMENTO” 


























LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 


SOIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 


CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. 





IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 
system now in operation; most abund and depend 
able in United States. 


INVESTIGATE Excursion rates from 
——— all Eastern points 


after March Ist. 








CROPS—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 


MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 
For information and descriptive literature, 
write or call on TRANSPORTATION--Rail and steamboat to the State Capitol, 
at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO. C. M. WOOSTER CO. PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
216 Pacific Electric Bidg. 1666 O’Farrell Street per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
Los Angeles California San Francisco, California five years. 































































































Where water and land meet is found the Mecca of the Homeseeker. 


The applying of Cheap water to fertile land is 
Nature’s method of providing for the Home builder 


GLENN COUNTY, ©, , 0 Orland Irrigation Project, ‘eins,cer- 


Valley, California, is the chosen place for both of the Federal Government will care for 50,000 of these 
these basic propositions. She has 250,000 acres of acres, and CENTRAL CANAL supplied by the Great 
the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. Has Sacramento River, under special Act of Congress, 
water enough to cover each of these acres three feet will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid 
deep. acres. 

FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THOS. BROWN, P. D. BANE, W. H. MORRISSEY OR BOARD OF TRADE, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
EIBE & PROULX, H. J. BARCELOUX & CO., B. B. GLASSCOCK OR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA ' 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


apt ectel AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 











IRRIGATED LAND im tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 
All modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 
SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 
nd level—soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 
Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 














Pa oe SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. cpap 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 














OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
BNGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fe 


{ 











BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT  crc'teoxees 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For Further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gastine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book With Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


Los Banos, California 














BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
LANDS FOR SALE= 


430,000 Acre Crown Grant near Spokane 
12,000 Acre Crown Grant on Vancouver Island 
20,000 Acre Crown Grant on Vancouver Island 
33,000 Acre Timber Lease on Vancouver Island 
13,000 Acre Timber License inland 
A 500,000,000 ft. Redwood proposition in California 

















EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


FERRIER-BROCK CO. 


18 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock an d Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern ate theLand of CornMilk 
i 


and Oil. You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 


EL C E NTRO 5 Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness of the President's statement 

SomeReasons El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 
will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
€ 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 

















UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Are offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of El Centro 
and the country surrounding it. 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


EL CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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ICE 


SNOW 
CYCLONE 





Bright Sunshine and Mild 





Breezes all the time for the 


Visitor and Dweller in the 


SALT 


Write for Beautifully 
Illustrated Booklet to 








Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 


THE HEART OF MARICOPA 
COUNTY, ARIZONA : : : 


RIVER 


Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Anzona. 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 
Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 








Thousands of choice acres that will grow 
to perfection anything from a Sugar Beet 
to a Washington Navel Orange, and make 
money for the grower. 


VALLEY 














SANTA CLARA 6 FREE & 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


50 Miles South of San Francisco 


The Center of the Great Canning, 
Seed Growing, Milling, Educational, 
and Fruit Growing County of 
California. Population 5640 .... 





Intensely interesting. All about the enormous 
profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, $150 on 
grapes, $75 on alfalfa. Dairying and stock 
raising are extremely profitable. Grain and 
vegetable products pay $80 to $200. Booklets 
give facts and figures that are indisputable evi- 
dence of the vast superiority of California 
farms. 20 acres will pay more than a 160-acre 
Eastern farm. Get the absolute, vital facts and 
figure out how to secure an independent income 
and delightful home in this land of plenty and 





comfort, at small cost. Write to-day. 
California Farmland Company 
73 GrossE Bue. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


For Full Particulars ADDRESS 
COMMERCIAL LEAGUE 

















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade b 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 

ms PROSPECTS — Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES —Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 


4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


§. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet. 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties Association 











The Land | - The Garden 
of 3) | Spot of 
No Irrigation K the World 




















NATURAL CALIFORNIA 


The 5 counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer unique inducements to 
home-seekers, the farmer, investor and tourist. Unsurpassed Scenic Beauty. 
Ideal Climate. Good Soil. No Irrigation. No Malaria. Perfect Conditions. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED — FREE LITERATURE 





FRANCIS HOPE, REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH 


CARE OF 
THE CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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COUNTRY HOMES 


Some of the most beautiful sites for country residences 
to be found in California are in the beautiful Napa 
Valley. The scenery is beautiful. The climate 
is unsurpassed. Fruits of all kinds grow to perfection. 
Bountiful crops without irrigation. Steam, electric and 
water transportation facilities. Land values reasonable 


LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT AND SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE FREE 








WRITE 


NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE :: ST. HELENA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE :: CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 
Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
alifornia 
OR 
Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 























A eens Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE you INDEPENDENT 


Some of the best land in California is waiting 


for you on 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


in Fresno County on the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


None better for Dairying, General Farming, Fruit 
Growing and Poultry 

It will cost you $50, 00 to $60.00 per acre. 

Terms 3 cash, balance 8 yearly payments, Inter- 
est 6 per cent. Lots of irrigation water 624 cents per 
acre each year. 











LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 135 SOUTH BROADWAY 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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e Let us invest your money 

Your Opportunity in Phoenix real estate or 

secure you a home in the 

Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 

sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world 
now under course of construction. 


Write at once for full information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Arizona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO.,, DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 








At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 


aided by special act of Congress, is now the Rds 












and garden land in all California. 


200,000 Acres 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 





ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 













cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 


where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. ‘Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 











CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 
age. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 





Coos Bay 


We are headquarters for all kinds of 


Real Estate 


We furnish Correct Abstracts at short 
notice. QMAKE INVESTMENTS 
For NON-RESIDENTS. @ LOOK 
AFTER ASSESSMENTS AND 
TAXES. @For reliable informa- 
tion about COOS BAY, Address 


Title Guarantee and Abstract Co. 
H. SENGSTACKEN, Manager MARSHFIELD, ORE. 














WILLIAM J. BREWER 


INCORPORATED 





Members Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange’ 
Listed Nevada Stocks Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission. @ Orders from Out-of-Town Brokers 
Given Careful Attention. @ Engineers’ Services 
for the Experting of Mines Furnished. _@ In- 
vestors Reports on Properties Supplied. @ New 
York and San Francisco Connections. 





ADDRESS 


WILLIAM J. BREWER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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OFFICIAL 
MAPS 
FREE of FREE 
MANHATTAN 


Round Mountain 
Goldfield 
Tonopah or 
Bullfrog Districts 


Compiled by United States Deputy Min- 
eral Surveyors from U. S. Government 
Surveys and other Official Documents. 
These maps are brought up to date and is- 
sued every sixty days. They are the best 
ever published. Mailed free upon request. 


Our Weekly Market Letter, which is considered the 
authority on Nevada Mining Securities, will also be 
mailed you free upon request. Our advice on stock 
is based on the actual knowledge of the intrinsic 
value of the Mines. We have an excellent Board of 
Mining Engineers, which gives us the right kind 
of representation in the various mining districts of 
Nevada, many of them Engineers of National repu- 
tation and fully qualified to report upon any mining 
enterprise. 


Our clients who speculate in Mining Stocks will 
be supplied with our private telegraph code upon 
request. 


Brokers’ Special: We also issue weekly a Spe- 
cial Market Letter, exclusively to Brokers. It gives the 
best of real inside information. In order to secure this 
Special Market Letter, Brokers must write upon their 


own letter-heads to receive recognition. 


Manhattan-Goldfield 
Brokerage Co. 


Members of the Goldfield Stock Exchange 
Represented on the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board 


Post Office Drawer 123 


Goldfield, Nevada 


The Financial Critic 





THREE MONTHS FREE 


THE FINANCIAL CRITIC is_ the 
accepted authority on high class mining 
investments in Nevada, Greenwater and the 
West; it will keep you posted on ALL 
THAT IS GOOD;; it will tell you what your 
present holdings are worth; it answers all 
questions pertaining to mines fearlessly and 
truthfully; special correspondents in all 
districts; you can’t afford to be without it; 
write to-day and receive it for three months 


without cost. 


E. H. KRAMER, Publisher 


300 Kreider Building, | San Francisco, California 














DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 


AND 


Trust Funds 
SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., : San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 
Private wire to New York 


List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 
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STOCKS AND BONDS ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presivent CODES } WESTERN UNION 


HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES PRIVATE 
MINES AND MINING E. L. McCLURE, Secretary CABLE— “‘sortini” 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 
OUR SPECIALTIES: siitrcs manhattan’ and’ adjacent districts 
WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST © Our Aim: PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 


Ground Floor Investors Made Fortunes Last Year in Nevada 
Mining Stocks. Were YOU One of Them? 





Twenty-five cents (25c) invested to-day would 
net you a handsome profit at $1.00 before the 


year 1s over. 
We firmly believe that we have the Mining 
Proposition that will do this---and possibly more. 
Weconsider it the CHEAPEST,SAFEST and 
SUREST Investment ever presented for the money. 
Only 100,000 Shares on the Market. 











THE WAY TO FORTUNE IS TO MAKE YOUR MONEY WORK 


IT MUST WORK AND WILL WORK by securing shares in our present 
offering. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR LITERATURE AND OTHER DATA 
DO NOT DELAY, YOU MIGHT BE TOO LATE 








Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


Suite 33, 1300 Golden Gate Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 


GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST! 
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MOUNT TACOMA AND PARADISE PARK 
and 
THE “WONDERLAND OF THE CASCADES” 
reached over the scenic 
TACOMA EASTERN RAILROAD 


MOUNT TACOMA, with its wonderful glacial peak, marvelous canyons, beautiful 
waterfalls, magnificent forests, and entrancing parks which contain nearly five hundred varieties 
of wild flowers that bloom within a step of perpetual snow, is a revelation to the sight-seer and 
nature lover. As An Outing Spot a place to spend the heated months, with its elevation above sea 
level, accommodations and location amid earth’s grandest scenery, no spot in this country can 
compare with Paradise Park. Excellent hotels and accc dations at r ble rates. 


For free illustrated descriptive matter, address 
General Freight and Passenger Department, Desk 20 
TACOMA EASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


























RENO STOCK BROKERAGE COMPANY 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


We have the only exclusive private wire west of the 
Rocky Mountains and are in a position to execute orders at 
latest prices and in the earliest possible time. 


WE DEAL IN LISTED MINING STOCKS OF 


NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 


Write for our market letter. It is free and contains the 
information you are looking for. 


RENO NEVADA 
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$1500 A Year For Life 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber 
Production Company should, at maturity, yield you a sure and certain income of 
$1,500 a year. No large cash payment down is required to secure them as they can 
be paid for as follows: $25.90 a month for the first year; $20.00 a month for the 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; then $20.00 a month the 
last year—making $1,500 in seven years which covers the entire cost. 


One or more shares are sold at a proportional rate. 


The income derived trom trees during the seven-year. development period should 
average 25 per cent on the money invested; then $1,590 a year for life. This most 
conservative estimate is based upon government reports of the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in the world. 

On our splendid estate of 12,000 acres in Tropical Mexico, we are changing the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods hitherto employed 
by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, and 
under Anglo Saxon supervision. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. 
For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months before it 
reached the civilized market. The price has doubled in a decade, and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the 
rubber tree. 

We are now engaged in this new and immensely profitable industry on a large scale, 
and the unusual opportunity is open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 
Ro ‘ “ share represents an undivided interest in all our land—6,000 acres of which is being 
ONE OF OUR 15 MONTHS planted to rubber, and what has already been accomplished assures the success of the 
OLD TREES enterprise. 

Every possible safeguard surrounds the investor. ‘These safeguards are embodied 
in the contracts which provide that you are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no fines or assessments, and payments will 
be suspended for three months without prejudice and may be made up at any time during the seven years. 

Our literature gives conclusive facts, logical figures, and definite reference as to our integrity and responsi- 
bility, and proves that our proposition is bona fide, safe and enormously profitable. Such an investment insures 
the absolute safety of your future and comfort in old age. Our booklet, “Money Making Opportunities of 
Mexico,” proves that our statements are absolutely correct. The Company is divided into only 6,000 shares which 
are being rapidly taken—over 900 people having already become associated with us. 

Write to us and we will furnish you with facts that will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. 
Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive immediate attention. Write for it today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company, Ph ane eagy Be om 




































Tonopah & Goldfield 


Railroad Company 
NEVADA 


THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 





NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out "their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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To Ghicago and the East 


@ This electric-lighted train is for exclusively 
first-class travel from San Francisco, Portland 
and Pacific Coast points to Chicago and points 
east. 


@.New equipment of Pullman drawing room 
and private compartment sleeping cars that 
provide standard sections, private compart- 
ments, and drawing room (compartment and 
drawing room singly or en suite). Individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in 
each section, compartment and drawing room. 


@Splendid dining car service, composite observation cars with 
buffet-smoking room, library and handsome observation parlor. 


Leaves San Francisco every day in the year via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Most direct route over the only double track rail- 
way between the Missouri River and Chicago. 
Three trains daily San Francisco to Chicago. 
Two trains a day Los Angeles and Portland to Chicago. 
The Best of Everything. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 






R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, R. V. HOLDER, 
GEN’L AGENT PACIFIC COAST GEN’L AGENT, 0.&N.-W.RY. GEN’L AGENT, C.& N.-W. RY 
CO. & N.-W.RY. 517 MARKRT 8T. 605 SOUTH SPRING ST. 153 THIRD ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


o. 118 
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THREE 
FAST FLYERS 


between 


CALIFORNIA 
@ THE EAST 





Denver&RioGrandeR.R. 


the Scenic Line of the World aaa 


Thru Pullman and 
Tourist Sleepers to 


DENVER, ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


ON THE MARSHALL PASS LINE Open Top Observation Cars thru 


DENVER ~2RIO GRANDE ' >< The Royal Gorge and Grand Canyon 














If you want one of our attractive and interesting Books of travel, address 
S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. Agent, Denver, Colorado or W. J. Shotwell, Gen. Agent, San Francisco, California 














THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA iPS , EN 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST AGO, MINNE \ 
Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 06 cH sTPAR dlls 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 

FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 

NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
2 W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
4 General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 




















: ALASKA PACIFIC 

/ STEAMSHIP CO. 2 : 

THE ONLY DIRECT LINE BETWEEN TOURIST. T SLEEPING | CARS 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE AND TACOMA {chica ersGiNGINNATI REM ORLEANS), 


| S.S. BUCKMAN || S.S.WATSON | NEW ORLEANS, 
aa TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
Sailings: from Sen Francisco, Steuart St. orf Every Saturday ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
ws Tickets and other information of outs of its own 
SAN FRANCISCO, Steuart St. Wharf TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. and connec lin 

SEATTLE, 608 First Ave. A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 














THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SLEEPERS 
TO FORT WORTH, DALLAS AND ALL INTERME- 
DIATE POINTS, INCLUDING ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA, 
SHREVEPORT, MEMPHIS AND KANSAS CITY :: 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


WwW. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. Louis, MO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















TO THE EAS 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers ; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
.train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colauhoun,President. — NormonCarmichael 2dVice-President  GeoA Wagstaff, Superintendent. | 
J.GHopkinsistVicePresident.  AT.-Thomson,Secyand Tres. — (eneral(){lices- Clifton Arizona. 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


1. ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 
connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 

at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- ‘ 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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Like the Rose | 


in purity and fragrance is SOZODONT. 
What nature has bestowed upon the 
Rose, science has made possible for 
SOZODONT. Into its composition 
enters nothing but the purest and choicest 
ingredients selected by experts and com- 
pounded by skilled chemists in a laboratory 
well-known for its Hygienic state; flooded 
with sunlight; floors, walls, ceilings, furniture all scrupulously clean; every 
vessel reflecting as a mirror; clean, beautiful and antiseptic. Under these 
conditions, and in these surroundings SOZODONT is made. What § 
more can you ask? If you could see how some so-called Dentifrices are 
made in dark, dirty, dingy lofts, full of germs and grime and disease, you 
would be more particular about what Dentifrice you use. But why experi- 
ment at all> Why not be satisfied with the best? For sixty years SOZODONT the 
Dean of Dentifrices has been the standard in this and many countries. It has no grit, no acid, 
no dust, no dirt, no germs; but is a pure, clean, fragrant antiseptic tonic for the teeth, 


gums and mouth, SOZODONT in three forms: —Liquid— Powder— Paste. 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Oakland's Beautiful New Hotel 





























22nd Street and Broadway 








WERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT 


—Sunny Rooms—Private Baths—Long 
Distance Telephones in Each Room— 


| | "} Compressed Air Cleaning Plant—Electric 
== ElevatorsLarge Lobby—Cafe a la Carte 


Open From 6:30 a. m. to 11:30 p. m.—Rates 
ModeratemAutomobile Meets All Trains 




















N. S. Mullan, Manager 


Formerly Assistant Manager Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 

















“THE NATIONAL. SAPEGUARD” 
of American complexions and summer comfort is a title fairly won by test of many years for 


Mennen’s % Toilet Powder 


a superior and safe toilet necessity. Mennen’s protects the skin and is a sure relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all 
skin troubles of summer. After bathin 


Put up in non-refillable b: x that lox ’’— for your protection. If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it’s genu 
anda gpd purity. gma under the Food and Drug Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or 
By Gat Sh eee. SSS GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 


55 ORANGE STREET - - NEWARK, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. 


It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


9 and after shaving it is refreshing and delightful, and indispensable in the nursery. 
oxes—the “he N i 
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